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FOREWORD 

M ODERN business places a high premium on the trained 
man. Of the thousands who knock each year at the 
portals of our commercial enterprises, the applicant 
with a backlog of sound training is in greatest demand. 

On the job, he has a better chance for promotion than the 
untrained worker, because his preparation gives him a knowl¬ 
edge of the broad fundamentals of successful business opera¬ 
tion. 

The road to executive leadership and success in business 
begins with good training. All commercial and business en¬ 
terprises, large and small, are governed by certain basic prin¬ 
ciples. Today’s businessman must analyze his problems with 
intelligence and knowledge, based on an intimate understand¬ 
ing of these fundamentals. He must have a grasp of the whole 
operation of a business as well as the inter-relation of its parts. 

How does he come into possession of such knowledge? 
Eventually by experience, yes. But he seldom gets the chance 
to acquire that experience without previous preparation. Such 
preparation can come either through study or apprenticeship, 
but usually it is a combination of both. 

However, the great growth of business and industry, reach¬ 
ing new heights of expansion during World War II, has made 
for further specialization in the duties of business executives 
and subordinates. Thus it has become impossible to get ap¬ 
prentice experience in the numerous departments of an organ¬ 
ization without spending long years. 

Modern methods of business training have evolved sound 
and tested short cuts to executive leadership and business in¬ 
dependence. A carefully planned program of study offers 
effective means of acquiring such training. 

In the past, the man who desired to acquire this knowledge 
found himself wasting valuable time. For one thing, good 
reading material was so scattered that blind selection of text¬ 
books was unavoidable. As a result, much duplication of 



reading and important omissions gave him too much of some 
subjects and too little of others. 

In order to offer in co-ordinated, organized form, a com¬ 
plete series on training for business leadership, the American 
Technical Society prepared this set on Practical Business 
Administration. Through eight editions and numerous re¬ 
printings, we have revised and added to the original texts to 
meet the specific needs of today’s business trainee and 
executive. 

The present set combines the collective judgment of out¬ 
standing authorities with their accumulated years of practical 
experience in specialized fields. Thousands already have 
found this set to be their first step toward successful business 
careers. 

Prepared primarily for those who engage in independent 
home study, these books have been written at the college level 
for high-school graduates who aspire to executive positions. 
The style of writing is simple and readable; the lesson contents 
clear and comprehensive. 

The businessman hard pressed for time, the fact-seeking 
citizen wanting the know-how of business, and the student for 
whom this set has been prepared primarily—all find in these 
books a wide range of practical knowledge and a wealth of 
factual material about the world of business. 



ee THE REASON WHY” 


From the Bridgeport Post, June 15 9 JOOB 

M Y SON, there is nothing so sign on the sidewalk could do all 

mysteriously Funny as an ad- that was needed and have a half- 

vertisement.The prime,first, holiday six days in the week; but 

last, and all-the-time object of an who wants to favor an advertise- 

advertisement is to draw custom. It meni? They are built to do hard 

is not, was not, and never will be work, and should be sent out in the 

designed for any other human pur- dull days when a customer has to 

pose. So the met chant waits till the be knocked down with hard facts, 

busy season comes and bis stoic is so and kicked insensible with bankrupt 
full of custom he can’t get his hat reductions and dragged in with h- 
off, and then he rushes to his printer resistible slaughter of the prices and 
and goes in for plenty of advertising. other inducements before he will 
When the dull season gets along spend a cent, 
and there is no trade and he wants to That's the aim. and end of adver- 
scll his goods so badly he can’t pay tising, my son, and if you ever open 

his rent, he stops advertising. That a store don’t try to get them to 

is, some of them do, but occasionally come when they are already stick- 
a level-headed merchant does more ing out of the windows, but give 
of it and scoops in all the business, them your advertisement right bc- 
whilc his neighbors are making mort- tween the eyes in the dull season, and 
gages to pay the gas bill. you will wax rich and own a fast' 

There are times when you could horse, and perhaps be able to smoke 
not stop people from buying every- a good cigar once or twice a year, 
thing in the store if you planted a Write this down where you’ll fall 
cannon behind the door, and that’s over Lt every day. The time to draw 
the time the advertisement is sent business is when you want the busi- 
out upon its mission. It makes hght ness, and not when you have more 
work for the advertising, for a chalk business than you can attend to. 


“THE AIM AND END OP ADVERTISING ...” 

What was good, advertising copy fifty years ago, remains good advertising copy today. Thia mes¬ 
sage appeared half a century ago in tho Bridgeport, Conneclirut, l J oal. Ifc whb lifted bodily and 
brought out of the past for use in a, modern advertising folder by Palmer & Oliver, print era in 
New York City. 

Courleay of The Inland Piinler 
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Salas and Advertising 

Part I 

Introduction 

Selling goods is a steadily expanding field. People 
keep adding to their list of wants as fast as the means of 
satisfying them are created. The laborer’s family in our 
time has the world ransacked for his daily wants. This 
means an ever widening field of work for those who col¬ 
lect things for sale. 

The merchant’s trade has gone through many 
changes. He was sometimes almost a social outcast, a 
peddler carrying his stock of fineries upon his back as he 
wandered from castle to castle in the day of chivalry. 
Sometimes he was a great merchant prince of Italy or 
the Hanse cities with ships on all the then known seas. 
Again he kept a stall at a fair or in some crowded oriental 
street, or, later, the "general store,” which was the local 
social center of many a little village in our own country. 

Now he may be almost any of these, or any one of 
a hundred specialized divisions of the old trade of mer¬ 
chant. As the world has widened and the dependence of 
society upon the merchant has become greater, a new 
code of commercial ethics is gradually arising. For 
many, many centuries trader and trickster were almost 
synonymous, in spite of exceptions so conspicuous as to 
become forever famous. Such an exception was the 
“Merchant of Venice." Even the law of trading was 
“caveat emptor” (let the buyer beware), because trading 
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was looked upon as a game where fraud and falsehood 
were in order. 

Slowly, through the centuries, the idea that mercan¬ 
tile gain came naturally through deceit and sharp prac¬ 
tice has been dropping away. When advertising began 
to show its real power, when the merchant realized the 
possibilities of simultaneous solicitation to millions of 
possible purchasers, few of whose faces he ever expected 
to see, it seemed an ideal opportunity for the practice of 
fraud and deception. Today it is probable that the 
advertisements are more carefully scanned for error than 
any portion of the printed page. Experience has demon¬ 
strated beyond dispute that truth in advertisements is 
the thing that pays greatest in the long run, and advertising 
as well as mercantile associations have welcomed legisla¬ 
tion punishing any misrepresentation. 

Steadily the truth has grown to recognition that one 
of the biggest, most dependable, and most useful assets 
that any merchant can have is the goodwill of a large 
body of persons, and that such goodwill cannot be pur¬ 
chased nor captured by fraud, but must be earned by 
service. This lesson, which it has taken the race several 
thousand years to learn, is the first one that every person 
intending to enter the field of merchandising should abso¬ 
lutely and perfectly know and realize. Whatever may 
have been true in the past, success in merchandising 
today depends upon giving genuine service for value 
received. 

This truth has taken form in what promises to be a 
proverb of the merchant trade: “The memory of quality 
stays long after price is forgotten.” 

One thing is fundamental to advancement in almost 
every field of merchandising. The work of every person 
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in a commercial firm affects sales. The business of the 
merchant, always and all the time and everywhere, is to 
sell goods. Therefore, a knowledge of salesmanship is 
the basic qualification for every position. Lack of such 
knowledge is one of the main causes of failure in every 
stage and department of commercial work. 

Salesmanship is rapidly developing into a science 
and art the principles of which have been determined, 
reduced to writing, and can be learned by study. It was 
not always so. Until recent years salesmanship was looked 
upon as a gift or something to be acquired only by rule-of- 
thumb methods and painful experience. 

The salesman must know the goods he has for sale; 
he must know their origin, methods of manufacture, 
standards, grades, styles, market contingencies, prices, 
extent of supply, and the condition of handling, storage, 
shipment, and most effective display. He must know 
consumers, because his work is to unite product and con¬ 
sumers, and he cannot make a good and mutually profit¬ 
able connection when he is ignorant of either; so he 
must know psychology, the make-up of human minds. 

Salesmanship deals with minds. It consists in per¬ 
suading people to buy what you have for sale, in making 
them want it, in helping them to make up their minds. 
The salesman must know human desires and how they 
are aroused; he must know how to present goods, when 
to show them without comment, when to advise, when 
to urge, how to advise and how to urge, and when to 
keep silent. 

In the commercial world today no one is respected 
more than the good salesman. As an individual he is 
generally well-groomed, refined, and of pleasing personal¬ 
ity backed by high moral principles. A salesman works 
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largely upon his own initiative and, while he works, is 
the personal representative of his house. Perhaps no 
other field of endeavor offers as wide and as good an 
opportunity to use one’s own initiative and to employ 
one’s own abilities to their fullest extent. 

The remuneration received by salesmen depends 
entirely upon individual success. Employers are always 
willing to spend money if the spending of money means 
making money. Here the salesman has the advantage 
over the shop man, the clerk, the engineer, the book¬ 
keeper, and others, as these people are likely to be looked 
upon by the management as an expense rather than as 
a source of revenue. The salesman, on the other hand, 
sells a definite quantity of goods per year, bringing in a 
definite amount of money and a definite amount of net 
profit to his employers. Both salesman and employer 
know exactly how much the company has benefited from 
the salesman’s endeavor, and both recognize that the 
salesman should reap a portion of the net profits for his 
service. 

A good salesman is always in demand. Every sales¬ 
man is anxious to make sales, anxious to make money. 
A salesman who is capable of making money for one 
concern is also capable of making money for other con¬ 
cerns. Employers always instruct their salesmen to be 
on the constant outlook for good sales material. A sales¬ 
man’s efforts are therefore never in vain. They come 
to the notice of competitors as well as his own employer. 
Firms compete for his services. He is free to seek the 
best field that is open to him and he is sure to reap the 
fullest rewards from his endeavor. 



Chapter I 

The Job of the Sales Manager 


1. Duties and qualifications of the sales manager 

The sales manager who has a clear vision of his job 
has made the first step in building up an efficient organi¬ 
zation. Vision suggests not only that large bird’s-eye 
view which one gets when the immediate surrounding 
obstacles are removed) but implies also an acquaintance 
with the details of the problem. This is something differ¬ 
ent from the proverbial "hunch” upon which so many 
people are prone to form judgments and to make deci¬ 
sions. A clear vision of the sales manager’s job requires 
a thorough understanding of the whole problem. An 
understanding is impossible unless the task is carefully 
analyzed and the details seen in their relation to the prob¬ 
lem as a whole. 

The successful sales manager takes nothing for 
granted. If sales fall off, if expenses increase, he does 
not accept these conditions as matters of course, but he 
analyzes and probes into the facts to determine the rea¬ 
sons why. Sales management is not an easy task. It 
requires both thinking and acting. The problems of sales 
management are becoming ever more complex and more 
difficult. In order to solve them one must be capable of 
originating new ideas. New ideas are constantly needed 
to keep goods moving, and the attempt to follow closely 
in the footsteps of another soon develops an artificial 
attitude. Furthermore, conditions are constantly chang¬ 
ing. A sales policy which has proved a success under 
one sales manager may result in disaster for another sales 
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manager for another business, for another territory, or 
for another period of time. Each sales problem must be 
solved by itself. 

One must not become, however, so completely orig¬ 
inal as to be a law unto oneself. One must be willing 
to learn from the teaching and experience of others. 
Every emergency involves a certain state of facts and 
presents a certain problem, which must be recognized 
and treated as a problem. New problems, especially of 
detail, will continually arise; but the more fundamental, 
or basic, problems have been long since recognized and 
their solutions approximately determined upon. Among 
the more important of these problems are those having 
to do with: 

1. Creating a demand 

2. Gathering and analyzing information 

3. Organizing management 

4. Controlling sales expense 

5. Increasing turnover 

6. Maintaining a high standard of service 

2. Creating a demand 

Not many years ago the sales department of even 
the largest manufacturing business consisted of only a 
salesroom and a few clerks. Goods were sold to mer¬ 
chants as they came to the city once or twice a year to 
purchase a season s supply. No travelling salesmen were 
necessary. Stoves, furniture, drugs, cloth—all products, 
for that matter—could be sold at the factory as rapidly 
as they were manufactured. People demanded conven¬ 
iences and improved implements at a rate which kept the 
factories busy, Progressive manufacturers added new 
buildings and installed more efficient machinery. Other 
manufacturers followed this lead. Then it was soon dis- 
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covered that goods were being manufactured faster than 
they could be sold at the factories. Competition between 
manufacturers began, and the more progressive manu¬ 
facturers began to send out salesmen. 

3. The first salesmen 

The Simmons Hardware Company was one of the 
first firms to send salesmen out on the road to sell goods. 
E. C. Simmons, in speaking of this event, has said: “We 
broke from tradition by employing travelling salesmen 
along about 1865. Previous to that time the men who 
called on the trade were collectors. They took orders 
when these were thrust upon them, but of creating busi¬ 
ness in selling, as it is understood today, by hundreds and 
thousands of road men, they knew nothing." 

The advantages of selling goods by travelling sales¬ 
men soon became apparent to both manufacturer and 
merchant. "Going to market” cost the merchant three 
or four weeks of valuable time every year. And as that 
allowed for only two trips each year, the merchant had 
to gage his customers’ wants for at least six months 
ahead, and he was forced to take chances on variations 
in demand due to seasonal changes. From the travelling 
salesman who called six or more times a year, the local 
merchant was able to buy more nearly in such quantities 
as suited his needs. 

The manufacturer also gained by the employment 
of travelling salesmen, for, although the merchant now 
bought in dozens instead of in gross lots, he bought more 
frequently, and in the aggregate he bought both a greater 
quantity and a greater variety of goods, because the 
greater variety of goods displayed by the merchant 
attracted consumers and greatly increased sales. Again, 
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manufacturers, through information supplied by their 
salesmen, learned to know better what goods to produce. 

Up to this time such advertisements as appeared 
were merely announcements of goods offered for sale, 
with no showing of reasons why the goods should be 
purchased. The first notable attempt in the present-day 
style of advertising was a full page advertisement in a 
Philadelphia paper by John Wanamaker, about the year 
1870. Then, about ten years later, mail-order catalogues 
began to appear. These have grown from pamphlets of 
only a few pages to large illustrated volumes of one 
thousand pages. 

4. Use of advertising 

Since that time people have been educated primarily 
by means of advertising to a much higher standard of 
living and consequently have become heavy purchasers 
of many articles which previously were either unknown 
or considered luxuries. Standards of health and sanita¬ 
tion have been raised by knowledge and use of bathroom 
fixtures, toothbrushes, and sporting goods. A large 
demand has been created for oil burners, automobiles, 
cameras, radios, etc. 

But the sales manager of today must not only create 
a demand for his article, he must also convince the 
public of the necessity of asking for it by name. Because 
many other concerns are manufacturing similar products, 
each individual manufacturer must develop the idea that 
any substitute article should be refused. 

Thus, from the sales department of fifty years ago 
employing only a few salesmen and placing only occa¬ 
sional announcements of their line of goods there have 
been developed carefully planned organizations employ- 
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ing hundreds of high-salaried salesmen and spending hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars each year for advertising. 

5. Gathering and analyzing information 

Perhaps in no other field of human endeavor is the 
need for accurate and up-to-date information of so great 
importance as in the field of selling and advertising. The 
sales manager who gathers up-to-date and accurate infor¬ 
mation and applies it intelligently to his selling problems 
is much more likely to be a success than is the manager 
who makes his judgments on mere guesses and hearsay. 

The successful sales manager recognizes that his 
department must have reliable data on the market pos¬ 
sibilities. His organization is the instrument or tool by 
which he becomes master of this market. The infor¬ 
mation which his organization gathers determines many 
of the more important matters affecting the policies and 
growth of his company. Not only must the sales man¬ 
ager be versed in all the problems of the market as it is 
today, but his organization must be the medium for col¬ 
lecting facts regarding the future development of his 
industry. The success or failure of all the ventures 
which his firm may make will depend, in a large measure, 
on the judgments of the sales manager. In many cases 
his "yea” or "nay” with reference to a proposed new 
venture will be taken as final. 

It has been said of some sales managers that they 
have a keen merchandising instinct; that is, that they 
seem to possess a keen instinct for sizing up what the 
public wants, what the public can be educated to want, 
how the tastes and requirements of individuals differ, 
what will be the attitude of the various agencies which 
are responsible for putting the goods before the con- 
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sumer, and how individuals will act under various con¬ 
ditions. 

Modern business is being run more and more upon 
an analysis of facts than upon the instinctive “hunch” or 
“guess” method. One’s merchandising instinct should be 
depended upon only when quick decisions are necessary 
and when facts are not available. We do not doubt that 
the sales manager in many cases will have to rely upon 
his merchandising instinct, but the less he has to fall back 
on this method of deciding policies, the less danger there 
is of making costly mistakes. This means that the sales 
manager must provide many ways and means within his 
organization for gathering and preserving information in 
connection with his business. 

6. Keeping up to date 

Selling is supplying wants, and wants are contin¬ 
ually changing. Exact estimates of what people will pur¬ 
chase during a given period cannot be made. A produc¬ 
tion manager may estimate his daily output almost to the 
piece. He knows the number of machines available and 
the productive capacity of each machine. But a sales 
manager deals with the most variable of all things— 
human wants. His sales in a certain given territory may 
show a marked increase or decrease over any given 
period and with no apparent reason for the change. 
Orders may be so heavy that the factory cannot fill them, 
or a season may pass leaving a stock of unsalable goods. 
A sales manager can anticipate these changes only by the 
closest study of his sales territory. He must be con¬ 
stantly on the alert to secure the latest information about 
tbe wants of the people, their buying power, and their 
tendency to try new things. 
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7. Sales information and its character 

The sales manager must have some means of keep¬ 
ing check on his business. If sales are decreasing, he 
must know why. Does the fault lie with the salesman 
or with the territory which the salesman covers? Could 
the salesman do better under other conditions? Should 
the territory be abandoned if a competitor has a partic¬ 
ular advantage? Where should goods be offered for sale? 
Do the goods, as offered, fit the demand, or is some 
modification needed? Does the salesman understand the 
goods? These questions are indicative of the problems 
which a sales manager must meet day after day, year in 
and year out. 

The sales manager can make wise decisions only in 
case he has complete information readily available. The 
amount and variety of information needed requires that 
all sales data shall be presented in the most concise and 
brief way. Charts, tables, and maps with different col¬ 
ored pins are much used for this purpose. Boundaries of 
the market, density of the market, and routing plans for 
salesmen are some of the problems that can be graphi¬ 
cally shown by this method. 

8. Problems of management 

The title “manager" implies and suggests a man¬ 
agerial function, and the sales manager will find that 
most of his time will be devoted to planning ways and 
means for selling the company’s goods at a profit and to 
running his own department efficiently and at a minimum 
expense. An organization is nothing more than a group 
of people working effectively together in some common 
cause, with various delegated responsibilities, and the 
sales manager should realize the importance of effectively 
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supervising and managing the work of those under him, 
so that there will be the greatest co-operation. 

To get the most efficient service from his sales force, 
the goodwill and personal interest of all members of the 
organization must be obtained. The sales manager, how¬ 
ever, should not forget that goodwill can neither be 
bought nor forced through any set of rules or laws. On 
the other hand, goodwill can be earned, and both the sales 
manager and the house will do well to keep this simple 
fact of human relations in mind when the policies of any 
department are being determined. The sales manager 
who has succeeded in getting the members of his organi¬ 
zation to work with him rather than for him, has laid the 
foundation for an organization which will stand the test 
of the most difficult task that may be placed upon it. 

9. Organization problems 

The organization which the sales manager must 
control consists of the home office organization, which 
receives orders, records orders, keeps other records, gathers 
sales data, etc.; and the salesmen who are engaged in 
actual selling work. Salesmen may work from the home 
office as a base or from branch offices. In the latter case, 
the sales manager must control the activities of each 
branch office and the broader activities of the salesmen 
themselves. Goods are often sold also through agents, 
jobbers, and dealers. The sales manager is responsible 
for the proper co-ordination of the work of his own men 
with the work of these agents, jobbers, and dealers. He 
is also held responsible for seeing that the house policies 
are promptly communicated to the trade, and that all 
members of the sales force are pushing the house’s goods 
in the most effective manner. 
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10. Sales and advertising 

In some cases the sales manager is held responsible 
not only for the actual work of the selling organization, 
but also for the work of the advertising department. In 
such a case the sales manager is really the merchandising 
or marketing manager of his company and deals with the 
two phases of marketing—selling and advertising. In 
cases where the sales and advertising departments are 
separate, the sales and advertising managers should be 
subject to some other official who can co-ordinate the 
sales and advertising functions. In the larger organiza¬ 
tions it is advisable to place the sales and advertising 
departments under separate heads, as better supervision 
and control of the large forces in each of these depart¬ 
ments can be made by this form of organization. 

11. Handling salesmen 

A sales manager's success is largely dependent on 
his ability to select good salesmen and to keep them 
interested in their work. This requires a definite policy 
of training and well-worked-out plans for stimulating and 
checking up on each salesman’s work. 

He should see to it that each salesman understands 
the product which he is to sell. In many cases new sales¬ 
men do not come in contact with the commodity to be 
sold and know it only as a picture in the catalogue. This 
is a wrong policy. A salesman should be instructed both 
as to what the commodity is, its use, how it is made, 
where it is made, and from what it is made. This 
involves a study of the raw materials and their qualities, 
where they came from, how they are secured, and the 
processes by which they are converted into the finished 
product. Thus the salesman will be convinced of the 
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value of the product and can, in turn, instill confidence 
in the buyer. A salesman should be provided with 
detailed information concerning the territory in which he 
is to work; the people, especially the customers, whom 
he will have to meet; and the goods which are being 
offered by competitors. 

The sales manager, in order to control the work of 
his salesmen, should be a man who has had actual expe¬ 
rience in selling. To handle salesmen effectively, the 
sales manager must himself be thoroughly familiar with 
a salesman’s work. He should be able to pick up his 
selling equipment and to demonstrate to the men under 
him how a sale should be handled. His experience in 
selling may have been with another line of goods, but 
some first-hand knowledge of the work of selling is essen¬ 
tial. 

12. The sales manager and the production department 

The closest co-operation between the sales and the 
production managers is essential to the success of either, 
for, if the production department produces what the sales 
department cannot sell, the company is presently over¬ 
stocked; and if the sales department contracts to supply 
what the production department does not produce, there 
will soon be an accumulation of unfilled orders. Co-op¬ 
eration between the sales and the production departments 
is best accomplished through conferences between the 
sales and production managers under the leadership of 
the company’s executive officer. The sales manager 
should improve every opportunity for meeting the minor 
executives, such as the foremen, and thus get in closer 
contact with the actual production problems. It will pay 
him also to sell his sales policies to the foremen and to 
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get them to understand better what it is that he is trying 
to sell to the public through the medium of his sales 
literature. The foremen, in turn, can often effectively 
instruct the workers regarding the policies of the sales 
department. It is only when the worker at the machine 
or the bench understands thoroughly what the sales force 
is trying to sell and how they sell it that the worker can 
take a personal interest in his work and get out the goods 
of a quality that will meet the demands of customers. 

13. Control of sales expense 

The success of the sales manager depends, to a great 
extent, upon the kind of control which he exercises over 
sales expense. In the process of selling goods certain 
expenses are created. These expenses under different 
sales managers may vary within wide limits. To control 
expense means not so much to keep the total expense 
low as to keep a minimum cost per unit of goods sold. 
The salaries paid individual salesmen may be twice as 
high as would have to be paid to other salesmen, but if 
the higher-paid salesman sells twice as many goods, he is 
ordinarily the more profitable salesman. How many 
salesmen are necessary? Should the number of salesmen 
in a certain territory be increased? Will the added sales 
warrant putting another man in the field? These are 
questions which affect sales expense and therefore must 
be considered. 

The sales manager may conclude that extra sales¬ 
men are necessary, but may find that his expense budget 
does not provide for salaries of additional salesmen. He 
may decide that the sales in a certain section of Iowa 
could be very materially increased by some local adver¬ 
tising, but by referring to his expense budget may find 
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that if he did put on the campaign, he would have to 
reduce his appropriations for advertising in eastern Ohio. 
It is always a question of where the money should be 
expended to produce the best results. 

14. Increasing turnover 

Manufacturers early realized the economies of large- 
scale production; and sales managers are beginning to 
realize that their success depends, to a large extent, on a 
large turnover of goods. Turnover, which is found by 
dividing sales for the year by average inventory, is 
increased in two ways: (1) by decreasing inventory, 
or (2) by increasing sales. The following problems 
illustrate the advantages of each: 

1. With an average inventory of $100,000 and yearly 
sales, figured on the basis of the cost of the goods, of $100,000, 
turnover is 1. Suppose the inventory is decreased to $20,000, 
it is obvious that turnover equals $100,000 divided by $20,000, 
or 5. Thus with a turnover of 5, the following advantages are 
apparent: 

1. Less capital 

2. Reduced storage space, resulting in lower rent 

3. Reduced rate of insurance 

4. Reduced risk from style changes and deterioration of the 
goods 

2. Turnover may be increased by increasing sales. With 
an inventory of $100,000 sales may be increased to $500,000, 
resulting in a turnover of 5. The advantages of this method of 
increasing turnover are: 

1. Buying in larger quantities and getting better discounts 

2. Reduced transportation costs 

3. Reduced cost of selling 

4. Profit on a much larger quantity of goods 
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Both methods of increasing turnover should be used, 
but the latter method, resulting in increased sales, is the 
more profitable and denotes a positive step forward. 
Thus, concerns which figure their profits as a fraction of 
a cent on a dollar of sales are able to make good-sized 
profits because of their enormous sales. The sales man¬ 
ager, with a smaller sales volume, is often able to com¬ 
pete with a larger business because of some peculiar 
advantages, but his aim should be toward a rapidly 
increasing sales volume and increasing turnover. 

15. Maintaining a high standard of service 

The buyer today wants service along with goods. 
Ever since the far-sighted Marshall Field started his 
business on the motto, “The customer is always right,” 
businesses have gradually come to the realization of the 
value of that motto. Goods can be bought in many 
places, but satisfaction, in comparatively few. Concerns 
which guarantee the customer that any goods which are 
not satisfactory may be returned are the ones that have 
made the largest growth. 

16. What service includes 

Service may include education of the consumer in 
the use of the article, as well as prompt delivery of the 
goods, service stations handling repairs, and courteous 
treatment from the salesmen and clerks. Many a large 
manufacturing concern has eliminated middlemen pri¬ 
marily for the purpose of getting in closer touch with the 
consumer and thereby making sure that the consumer 
gets its high standard of service. 

Service must not be given grudgingly. Some con¬ 
cerns offer service reluctantly, apparently in order to 
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make the customer feel that he is receiving a great favor. 
The average customer does not ask for favors, but is 
anxious to get satisfaction and will resent a hedging atti¬ 
tude on the part of the salesman. Businesses which have 
been built on the service principle have found that cus¬ 
tomers rarely take an undue advantage. The statement 
has been made, and quite universally agreed to, that only 
a small per cent of the buyers are dishonest; conse¬ 
quently, any business has a safe margin of honest cus¬ 
tomers who can be depended upon to be on the square. 

17. Personal attention necessary 

The service rendered should be personal. Each cus¬ 
tomer should be treated as an individual and not as just 
one of a mass. Personal attention to the particular needs 
of each buyer will make friends and steady customers 
for any business. If the service idea includes the train¬ 
ing of the customer in the use of the article, much dis¬ 
satisfaction can be eliminated. Now that machines are 
being used in offices, in homes, and on farms by people 
who have no mechanical ability, training is fundamental 
to the successful use of the product. Instruction should 
be given when the machine is sold, and the customer 
should be assured that any future instructions will be 
freely and gladly given. 

Repair stations should be available, and charges 
should be reasonable. Some concerns have sold their 
product at a reasonable price and later taken advantage 
of the customer by charging high for repairs. It was 
not realized that the customer would soon forget the 
original purchase price of the articles, while the price of 
repairs would be periodically brought to his notice. 



Chapter II 

The Product 

18. Kind of product to be marketed 

Products of all kinds, sizes, and shapes, and at prices 
to lit almost every need are on the market today. It so 
happens that the best method of selling one product may 
be of no great value in determining how another product 
shall be marketed. In some cases even the same products 
are sold, with apparent success, through radically differ¬ 
ent channels. But in most instances the characteristics of 
the product fix, quite definitely, the general course it will 
take from the producer to the consumer. Custom has 
dictated how many products will be marketed. 

By grouping those products which are marketed in 
a similar manner and by determining the problems which 
are of leading importance in the handling of these groups, 
a sales manager can safely set a limit to his field of activ¬ 
ity and, by so doing, can dispose of a lot of irrelevant 
matter that would otherwise be sure to claim his atten¬ 
tion. He will find that his product falls in one of three 
groups, and that it presents a distinctive set of sales 
problems depending on the group in which it falls: 

1. Goods sold to factories for use in manufacturing or 
assembling processes 

2. Machinery and equipment for factories and businesses 

3. Products for individual and family consumption 

19. Goods sold for manufacturing or assembling 

Products of this class may consist, first, of those 
goods which are called by the buyer raw materials, such 
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as grain, iron, steel, leather, copper, zinc, aluminum, etc. ; 
second, of manufactured products which are sold to fac¬ 
tories for assembly purposes, such as Vode Kid Leather, 
Neolin Soles, and O'Sullivan heels (sold to shoe manu¬ 
facturers to be used in the construction of shoes), and 
engines, wheels, and "bodies" (sold to builders of auto¬ 
mobiles to be used in automobile construction). To this 
group belong also all factory supplies such as oil, grease, 
coal, cleaning compounds, etc. 

The sales manager who sells raw materials to fac¬ 
tories must furnish goods according to the purchaser’^ 
detailed specifications, for it is to be expected that the 
goods, when delivered, will be subjected to rigid tests. 
Impurities or irregularities in materials often cause con¬ 
siderable trouble and delay in the manufacturing process. 
Consequently, the more progressive buyers have ruled 
out guesswork and will be satisfied only with goods which 
are up to the required standard. Standards are deter¬ 
mined by a manufacturer’s research stafF, and the physical 
and chemical properties which the raw material should 
contain are specified in detail. 

Delivery of raw materials and supplies on schedule 
time is often a matter of great importance to the buyer. 
The continuous operation of a plant depends upon a suffi¬ 
cient supply of raw materials. Often the failure of the 
seller to deliver a single item may hold up a number of 
manufacturing processes. 

It is impossible for the sales manager handling such 
goods to set a standard price upon them. The prices are 
continually fluctuating and a very small difference in 
price may amount to quite a sum on a large order. Per¬ 
sonal feeling must not be allowed to affect the transaction 
—it is a matter of dollars and cents. The buyer submits 
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specifications of the quantity and quality of goods needed 
with a request for a bid on the order and the sales man¬ 
ager must adjust his prices accordingly. 

The number of possible buyers of any one of these 
products is not great. In many cases, a sales manager 
will find that he is not able to compete for the trade of 
more than a few hundred factories. In many cases, too. 
the possible buyers may be concentrated in a relatively 
small area. For example, a manufacturer of automobile 
parts will find over 90 per cent of his customers within 
a few hundred miles of Detroit; the tanner of leather 
will find his biggest buyers in St. Louis and in a few 
Massachusetts cities. 

The sales manager who handles raw materials, sup¬ 
plies, and finished parts is very much dependent upon the 
efficiency of his own factory; for his product, as a general 
rule, is not patented, and it must compete on a price basis 
with the identical products of other factories. 

20. Machinery and equipment for factory and business 

Machines and equipment, as here used, include all 
those goods which facilitate production or perform a serv¬ 
ice. Consequently, all machines, tools, furniture, and 
building equipment used in the factory, at the mine, or 
in the office fall within this class. 

The sales of these products range from a few hun¬ 
dred dollars for an office appliance to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of dollars for plant machinery or building equip¬ 
ment. The large individual sales make it profitable for 
the sales manager to train men to sell particular products, 
for only specially trained salesmen can properly present 
the advantages to be derived from the use of such prod¬ 
ucts. Manufacturers of machines and equipment aim, 
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wherever possible, to keep in direct contact with the ulti¬ 
mate buyers. If the market covers a relatively large ter¬ 
ritory, branch houses are maintained. If outside distrib¬ 
utors or sales agents are employed, they are usually under 
contract not to handle any competing product. The 
United Shoe Machinery Company has “gone the limit” in 
maintaining direct contact with buyers. This company, 
instead of selling their machines to the users, leases them 
and retains the right to inspect and to replace any 
machine at any time. 

Machines, as a rule, need occasional repairs. Mid¬ 
dlemen in their eagerness to sell new outfits are prone to 
neglect their repair stocks, and an inability on the part 
of the user to get repairs causes inconvenience and finan¬ 
cial loss. Consequently, such concerns as the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company and the Underwood Type¬ 
writer Company maintain branch houses in the larger 
cities primarily for the purpose of providing this service 
promptly. Goods in this class are also highly specialized 
and the number of customers is comparatively few. The 
market is not mapped out by territorial units, but rather 
by lists of specific businesses or factories. 

In selling machines and equipment it is important 
'that the sales manager know to just what classes of buy¬ 
ers the product will be an advantage. If the machine 
would be profitable only in a factory with a capacity of 
100 units, it obviously would be unwise for the sales 
manager to attempt to sell it to factories of a smaller size. 

21. Products for individual and family use 

This group of products includes all articles which are 
sold through retail agencies; that is, grocery, hardware, 
drug, furniture, clothing, candy, and cigar stores. Such 
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articles as farm machinery, typewriters for individual use, 
and household furniture, although sold at retail, have 
some of the characteristics of the machinery and equip¬ 
ment group. 

The individual sale of these products is small and 
especially is this true if the individual sale of but one 
manufacturer’s product is considered. The amount of 
the sale ranges from 3 cents for a cake of yeast to the 
price of a suit of clothes or a kitchen cabinet. Very few 
manufacturers of these products have considered it profit¬ 
able to establish their own retail agencies. The retail 
store and the wholesale house developed as separate insti¬ 
tutions and they tend to gather together the goods of a 
large number of different manufacturers. 

Goods sold at retail are not, as a rule, subject to 
definite grading. The housewife tries out various prod¬ 
ucts until she finds the one that suits and then continues 
to purchase that article. This situation has given occa¬ 
sion to the manufacturer to put his name or trade-mark 
on his goods in order that the housewife may get the 
particular product she asks for. In some instances cus¬ 
tom, and in others legislation, requires that definite 
standards be maintained. For example, fruits and vege¬ 
tables are put up in a No. 1, a No. 2, or a No. 3 can. 
Standard sized boxes are used for packing fresh fruits. 
Similar breakfast foods are packed in boxes of approxi¬ 
mately the same size, and the ingredients of a patent 
medicine are stated on the bottle or container. 

Customers for retail goods form habits of trading at 
a certain store or a certain class of stores. The retail 
grocer and druggist, for example, depend for the most 
part on a certain number of neighborhood customers. 
People will not go far out of their way to make the usual 
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retail purchases and it is quite important that the manu¬ 
facturer have his products in every possible outlet. 

Competition in the sale of retail goods is keen. The 
manufacturer realizes that to hold his trade it is necessary 
to get in close contact with the consumer. Although he 
has control over the quality of the article he is putting 
out, under the present system of distribution he has little 
control over the price and service which the retail cus¬ 
tomer gets. The manufacturer has in many ways 
attempted to impress the retailer with the importance of 
standard prices and efficient service. Many goods of this 
type are perishable. Meat, fruits, candy, and dairy prod¬ 
ucts ought to be sold out in the course of a few days, and 
this factor forces the manufacturer or jobber to provide a 
large and prompt delivery system. 

Goods for household use, as a rule, pass through a 
number of hands before they reach the consumer. The 
chart on page 92 shows, for example, the complexity of 
the method of marketing groceries. In a few cases such 
products are sold through canvassers employed either by 
the manufacturer or a wholesale concern. 

In the following chapters most of the problems taken 
up deal with the marketing of products for retail sale. 
Because the marketing problems with this group of prod¬ 
ucts are very complex and difficult, the sales manager for 
such products has a particularly important function to 
perform. 

22. Conforming the product to the demand of the market 

Very few articles are put on the market today for 
which there is an immediate demand. Products which 
sell themselves are rare. Either a competitor is selling a 
product about as good or, if the product is new, the public 
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must be educated to its use. Every product must pass 
through that no-profit period when large amounts are 
being spent for advertising and selling and sales are only 
trickling in. Because of this expense in selling, a close 
adaptation of the product to the wants of the consumer 
is of primary importance. 

The analysis of the product and of the market for 
it will reveal the fact that it falls in one of two classes: 
First, the product cannot be profitably sold under any 
conditions. In such a case, its manufacture should be 
immediately stopped, no matter how much money has 
been put into its development or how enthusiastic about 
it the manufacturer may be. Second, the product is 
salable, but an improvement or an added feature will 
greatly increase its sale. In such a case, a thorough, prac¬ 
tical test of the product will enable the sales manager to 
conform the product more closely to the demands of 
the market. 

23. Experimentation 

In many factories a corps of inventors continually 
study the product for the purpose of suggesting improve¬ 
ments. These experimenters are usually under the super¬ 
vision of the manufacturing department, and the sales 
department is not invited to make suggestions. The 
improvements in the product, consequently, are more in 
the form of mechanical niceties than in selling advan¬ 
tages, Oftentimes in the laboratory the .product, tended 
and tested by skilled workmen, may operate perfectly and 
it may be of the finest quality, but in the hands of the 
purchaser the product may prove impractical. For exam¬ 
ple, the size, shape, and quality of American and British 
hot water bottles were identical. But a selling advantage 
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of the American-made hot water bottle gave it a prefer¬ 
ence in Great Britain over the domestic product. That 
selling advantage was a ring on the bottle for hanging 
it up to dry. The final judgment as to the value of an 
article lies with the consumer. 

The selling organization, which is continually calling 
on the trade, hears the product criticized and condemned. 
Salesmen soon begin to think that a different product 
would be much easier to sell. They are prone to accept 
all criticisms as justifiable and to imagine a product which 
is absolutely foolproof. They do not realize that such 
an article, perhaps, may cost more than the customer is 
willing to pay. Nevertheless, the opinions of salesmen 
oftentimes afford constructive suggestions. 

Some sales organizations have their own corps of 
inventors who study the product primarily from the cus¬ 
tomer’s viewpoint. These research men mingle with 
dealers and customers to get information as to the use of 
the article. They understand the detailed construction or 
operation of the product, and they get a more unbiased 
viewpoint from the customer than do the salesmen. The 
National Cash Register Company claims that many of 
their important improvements in the cash register have 
come from suggestions of users. These ideas obtained 
from the trade should be discussed with the engineers of 
the manufacturing departments to determine their practi¬ 
cability from the standpoint of the production depart¬ 
ment. Such conferences will greatly facilitate the devel¬ 
opment of a more salable product. 

24. The market test 

To get the user’s point of view new products are 
distributed gratis among users who agree to criticize and 
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to suggest improvements. The failure of the laboratory 
to recognize all the defects in the article has necessitated 
this use of the actual market test. Many companies have 
overlooked the customer’s viewpoint in putting an article 
on the market. Only after the product begins to come 
back does the management realize that the product was 
inadequately tested before it was marketed. A few years 
ago the manufacturers of a power-driven machine for the 
farmer placed their machine on the market fully equipped 
with a gasoline engine as power. The machine needed 
little power, so the gasoline engine was small, one-half 
horse power. In the hands of the factory machinists the 
outfit ran perfectly, but the average farmer was not 
enough of a mechanic to keep the small gasoline engine 
in running order. Consequently, the house received the 
blame and now the manufacturer has a warehouse full of 
the outfits which were returned. The extensive adver¬ 
tising and the goods themselves were a total loss and, in 
addition, the prestige of the manufacturer was greatly 
lowered. Had one hundred of these outfits been distrib¬ 
uted gratis to farmers, and had their viewpoint as to the 
utility of the outfits been obtained, they would never 
have been marketed and a great amount of money would 
have been saved. A number of dish washing machine 
manufacturers have used the market test to advantage. 
Housewives are selected from among the class of pos¬ 
sible purchasers and their reactions as to the usefulness 
of the dishwasher is obtained. Oftentimes the criticisms 
have proved a great disappointment to the manufacturer, 
but their value soon becomes apparent if distribution is 
attempted without the needed change. In other cases, 
the user's suggestion has revealed defects which could 
be easily remedied. 
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The manufacturer of style goods is dependent on the 
whims and sentiment of his customer. It is necessary for 
him to keep in very close touch with the style trend and 
with style psychology. Manufacturers of men’s straw- 
hats a few years ago attempted to change the demand to 
black straws but absolutely failed in their endeavor. 
The masculine habit of wearing light-colored straw hats 
could not be broken. 

25. Consumer demands 

It has been found in an investigation made by the 
“Baltimore News’’ that the demand for shaving prepara¬ 
tions rank apparently in the following order: first, cream; 
second, stick; third, tablet; fourth, powder; fifth, liquid. 
It is apparent from this survey that shaving cream will 
elicit a larger response than any of the other shaving prep¬ 
arations. Sales records show that twenty-three per cent 
of the men wear a size 6hat and thirty-three per cent 
wear a size 15 collar. Such facts enable the sales manager 
to supply his customers with products of the most suitable 
forms and sizes. 

26. Addition of service features 

The product, after passing through the experimental 
and market tests successfully, may still fail to become a 
rapid seller. In such a case, an investigation should be 
made as to the amount of service given in connection 
with the product. To get the public interested in the 
product, it may be necessary to add such service features 
as: 

1. Education of the consumer as to its use 

2, Guarantee 

3 Free trial offer or sampling 
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27. Education of the consumer 

The consumer may be personally instructed in the 
use of the article by a factory representative, or the 
instructions may he in the form of a booklet explaining 
the use of the article in detail. Personal instructions are 
usually given in the sale of machines. With the sale of 
tractors, dictaphones, adding machines, and multigraphs, 
personal instruction is required, as the operator of such 
machines often has had no mechanical training. One of 
the largest typewriter companies gives free instruction to 
typists. This instruction will make the typist familiar 
with the operation and use of that particular typewriter 
and thereby create goodwill. The housewife is instructed 
in the use of food products by recipe books telling the 
various ways in which the product may be used. These 
educational features assist greatly in sales of the product. 
In order to prevent the car and truck owners from pur¬ 
chasing wrong tires, the United States Tire Company has 
established a Technical Service Department. This depart¬ 
ment, by giving information in regard to the types of 
tires required under different loads, roads, speeds, etc., 
assures the customer that he will get tires fitted to his 
particular needs. 

28. Guarantee 

The guarantee is responsible to a great extent for 
the growth of the mail-order business to its present size. 
Many of the original mail-order houses aimed to take 
advantage of the customer, and various fake advertise¬ 
ments soon brought them into general disrepute. Mr, 
Richard Sears, founder of the firm of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, realized the great future of the mail-order busi¬ 
ness, provided the customer was assured that he would 
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get what was ordered. The guarantee used by this firm 
follows: “We guarantee that each and every article in 
this catalogue is exactly as described and illustrated. We 
guarantee that any article purchased from us will satisfy 
you perfectly; that it will give the service you have a 
right to expect; that it represents full value for the price 
you pay. If for any reason whatever you are dissatisfied 
with any article purchased from us, we expect you to 
return it at our expense. We will then exchange it for 
exactly what you want or will return your money, includ¬ 
ing any transportation charges you have paid. This 
guarantee has served as a basis for building up the con¬ 
fidence and goodwill of thousands of customers. 

29. Free trial or sampling 

Products are introduced by free-trial offers and 
sampling. The trial offer goes a step farther than the 
guarantee in that the customer pays nothing until the end 
of the trial period. Books are sent for a five- to ten-day 
inspection, machinery is shipped on a thirty-day free 
trial. Such selling methods increase sales, provided the 
article fills a want of the customer. Sampling is advis¬ 
able in case of goods of minor value. Food products and 
other repeat sellers can be put up in small sample 
packages. 

Service is the keynote of efficient merchandising. 
It has been said that the customer today buys 7 5 per cent 
product and 25 per cent service. Many manufacturers 
are selling direct to retailers and oftentimes establish their 
own retail stores in order to carry their principle of serv¬ 
ice as far as possible. If a middleman does not pass on 
the service features of the manufacturer, the manufac¬ 
turer as well as the middleman is discredited. 
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30. Uses and talking points 

Because of an inadequate analysis of the product, 
oftentimes the wrong selling appeal is made. For exam¬ 
ple, a quality product must be sold on a quality basis and 
a low-priced article must be sold on the price basis. A 
study of the product in relation to the sales plan will 
reveal whether or not the correct appeal is being used. 
Also, new appeals are necessary to keep the public eye 
focused on the product rather than on a competitive 
article. 

Sales managers are particularly anxious to find 
new uses for the product. New uses increase sales with¬ 
out making any change in the product itself. To increase 
the sale of salt was the aim of the Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company. Although their product was in general use, 
they discovered that the public knew very little about the 
many ways in which it could be used. They compiled a 
booklet entitled "One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,” 
in which it was stated that salt keeps eggs fresh, prevents 
milk from souring, makes eggs beat quickly, bakes pan¬ 
cakes without smoke or odor, enables one to crack nuts 
and leave the meats whole, removes rust, puts out fires, 
is good for sore throat, dyspepsia, and catarrh. Research 
departments, special investigators calling on users, prize 
contests, and money reward for each suggestion are some 
of the means used by manufacturers to find new uses for 
the product. 
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31. Supply of the product 

The sales manager’s standing with the trade depends, 
to a great extent, on his ability to deliver orders promptly. 
The failure to deliver goods according to promise is apt 
to arouse a customer’s ill will and often leads customers 
to cancel their orders. This is especially true where the 
customer buys the goods for resale purposes and has 
bought them for a particular season’s selling. Often such 
buyers protect themselves by qualifying their orders with 
a provision that the order may be cancelled if the goods 
are not delivered upon a certain date. A buyer is per¬ 
fectly justified in refusing to accept goods after the season 
for their sale has passed, as often a style change renders 
a product unsalable even when the selling season comes 
around again. Buyers, consequently, require goods to 
be delivered promptly. 

The sales department, in order to insure prompt 
deliveries, must regulate its sales according to the goods 
which can be turned out by the production department. 
The sales manager who keeps in close touch with the 
production department will know what amount of goods 
he can safely promise. The sales manager should have 
a copy of the production schedule showing goods in 
process, their stage of completion, and the probable date 
when they will be ready for delivery. The more general 
factors of which a sales manager should take account in 
this connection are: 
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1. Machine capacity of the plant 

2. Attitude of the employes 

3. Efficiency of the management 

4. Supply of raw materials 

The item of machine capacity can ordinarily be 
secured directly from the production department. The 
other items of information can only be secured by more 
or less indirect means. 

32. Machine capacity of the plant 

Goods are manufactured either on customers’ orders 
or are made up for stock. Customers’ orders are taken 
by the sales department, and the sales manager has need 
to know the machine capacity of the plant in order that 
he may not sell more goods than the factory can produce. 
Furthermore, he must be able to advise his salesmen as to 
when deliveries can be made. For example, if a hat fac¬ 
tory is prepared to manufacture a certain number of both 
soft and stiff hats, and the factory capacity for soft hats 
has been sold, salesmen should be notified to take future 
orders for stiff hats only. 

The sales department is in close contact with buyers 
and should be able to sense varying demands. Knowing 
the capacity of the plant, the sales manager should, there¬ 
fore, be able to advise the factory manager when to 
decrease or to increase production in order to be prepared 
with a stock of finished goods to meet the requirements 
of the “rush” seasons and at the same time to avoid any 
excessive oversupply. 

The sales manager should also know the possibilities 
of overtime production work in order to know what pol¬ 
icy to take in promising deliveries and setting prices on 
goods produced on an overtime schedule. 
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33. Attitude of employes 

A printing company advertises, We have no indus¬ 
trial unrest among the 300 workers in our Golden Rule 
Shops. Your job is their job to be turned out neatly, 
accurately, and on schedule. Your interests are their 
interests to be guarded carefully and constantly. Such a 
condition assures the sales manager that orders will be 
delivered on time and that the work turned out will be 
of a high quality, because the workers are interested in 
their work. This confidence of the sales manager is 
passed on to the customer and thus goodwill, an impor¬ 
tant factor in the making of sales, is created. The spirit 
of fair play appeals to everyone and is a valuable talking 
point in selling any product. 

If, on the other hand, the labor turnover in the 
factory is high, and workmen are careless about their 
work, or if a strike is imminent, the sales manager should 
take warning and avoid making sales of a quality or 
quantity above what he will be able to deliver. Shoes, 
for example, are commonly sold six months ahead of 
deliveries, and the factory sales manager by attention to 
the attitude of the workers in the factory can frequently 
anticipate a shortage in the supply of shoes and adjust his 
sales program accordingly. An adjusted sales program is 
better than dissatisfied customers. 

34. Efficiency of factory management 

Inefficiency in a factory may be caused by a lack of 
needed repairs, by a poor inspection system or inadequate 
specifications in orders for materials, by incompetence in 
the employment department, or by a lack of suitable 
machinery. Any of these factors reduces production and 
consequently handicaps the sales department. 
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35. Cost and supply of raw materials 

The sales manager should keep in close touch with 
the purchasing department to find out the trends in the 
raw material market, especially in case the cost of raw 
materials is an important item in the cost of the finished 
product. For example, the sales manager for shoes 
should know the conditions in the leather market; the 
sales manager for construction material must know price 
tendencies in the steel market. The sales manager will 
use this information in setting a price on the product 
which he sells. If he knows the cost of raw materials is 
declining, he may make price concessions on the product; 
or on a rising market for raw materials he may see an 
opportunity to increase prices. In many cases he will 
have opportunity to pass on such information to custom¬ 
ers in order to induce them to get rid of their surplus 
stock or to persuade them, if the price tendency is up¬ 
ward, to make immediate purchases. 

The sales manager can be of great assistance to the 
purchasing manager by keeping him informed in regard 
to selling conditions. Just as the sales manager is inter¬ 
ested in the raw material market, so is the purchasing 
manager concerned with how the finished product is sell¬ 
ing. An estimate of expected sales should be furnished 
the purchasing manager so that he can buy raw materials 
at the right time and in the right quantities. It is a dis¬ 
tinct advantage to the sales department if raw materials 
are bought on a favorable market and in the correct 
amounts, as such purchases lower production costs and 
prevent either a shortage or an oversupply of goods. 

A sales manager, by reason of constant contact with 
outsiders, has many opportunities for learning about the 
supply of the materials from which his goods are pro- 
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duced. The sales manager may often be of material 
assistance to the purchasing agent by supplying informa¬ 
tion concerning sources of supply and prices of raw 
materials. 

36. Relation of sales to manufacturing costs 

Lower production costs affect selling prices and 
profits. Unit production costs are high when a factory 
is not operating at full capacity, and it may even be more 
economical to have a factory standing idle than to incur 
the costs of producing goods that cannot be sold except 
at a loss. This relation between sales and manufacturing 
costs gives rise to certain problems which for present 
purposes may be conveniently grouped under the follow¬ 
ing headings: 

1. Reduction of seasonal variation in sales 

2. Increase or decrease in the number of models 

3. The policy of shifting sales efforts 

37. Reduction of seasonal variations in sales 

The volume of sales of any line of goods varies from 
month to month throughout the year, because the 
demand is affected by changes in weather, in climate, in 
customers’ habits, and in styles. Among the goods which 
yield marked variations in sales may be mentioned tennis 
goods, ice cream, toys, seasonable clothing, coal, and 
rubbers. 

The cost of producing any such seasonal product is 
high, because either the factory must stand idle during 
the “dull” season or large quantities of these goods must 
be produced when there is no immediate demand for 
them and then held in storage until the buying season 
begins. An idle factory adds to the cost of production, 
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for overhead costs, such as interest on money invested 
and salaries of officers and foremen, must be paid whether 
or not the factory is producing; and it is expensive to lay 
off and rehire workers. 

If the factory is operated continuously in the produc¬ 
tion of a highly seasonal line of goods, say, for exam¬ 
ple, toys, the sale of which extends over a period of about 
two months out of the year, the factory must begin work 
in January on goods which will not be sold until the 
following October or November. These goods when com¬ 
pleted must be stored on an average of from four to five 
months. Besides the interest payments, insurance, and 
rent on this investment in idle inventory, conditions may 
change buying habits, and the toys which have been pro¬ 
duced may not be salable. These added costs, which occur 
only in the seasonal business, make the manufacturing cost 
and, consequently, the selling price, high; and because of 
the risks involved, it is advisable to include a good net 
profit in the selling price so that the gains of one year can 
more than offset losses that are likely to occur in other 
years. 

Many sales departments have tried various means of 
maintaining sales on an even level, thereby keeping the 
factory in continuous operation. Some of these methods 
are discussed below. 

Giving an added discount to the dealer who buys 
early —Many dealers can be convinced of the economy of 
buying early to get a special discount, and it is often 
advisable for the manufacturer to make such a concession. 

Adding line which can be sold when the original line 
is out of season —The two outstanding products which 
combine to even up sales throughout the year are coal 
and ice. When the sale of coal is large, ice is in little 
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demand. The Dennison Manufacturing Company, which 
started out by making Christmas seals, cards, decorations, 
etc., turned a highly seasonal business into a year-around 
one by manufacturing shipping tags, business forms, and 
many other supplies which are used the year round. 

Taking advantage of different climatic conditions to 
maintain even sales —In the United States alone varia¬ 
tions in climate provide means of leveling sales. The 
straw hat season in the South begins much earlier than 
it does in the northern states. Salesmen may be sent to 
the southern states first and gradually work toward the 
North. On the other hand, winter clothing should be 
marketed from the North to the South. 

Profiting by the seasonal character of other busi¬ 
nesses— The Monroe Calculating Machine Company has 
studied their various classes of customers to determine 
their busy seasons. Just before the busy season for any 
class begins, the Monroe salesmen are best able to present 
the prospect of a saving from the use of a calculating 
machine. Thus, by calling on the banker just before 
interest payments are to be figured, on the automobile 
dealer as the spring orders are flowing in, on the soft- 
drink manufacturer in midsummer, and on others under 
similar conditions, the sale of calculating machines can be 
kept fairly even throughout the year. 

Creating a continuous demand for the product —Not 
many years ago ice cream parlors and soda fountains 
were closed during the winter months. By consistent 
advertising and the addition of hot drinks, soda fountains 
can be profitably used throughout the year. Automobiles 
when first put on the market were used only during 
the summer. Automobile manufacturers by building 
enclosed cars and by installing heating devices have made 
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the automobile a year around seller. In such industries 
there is still a decided seasonal variation in sales, but 
some demand during each month in the year permits fac¬ 
tories to run on a more steady basis. 

38. Increasing or decreasing the number of models 

A standardized product and fewer models reduce 
production costs. The greater the number of models 
produced, the greater the variety of machines and oper¬ 
ations required and the greater the probability of having 
machines idle for a considerable length of time. Fewer 
models may make the work of the sales department a 
little harder, but the fewer the models made, the lower 
manufacturing costs become and the lower the selling 
price at which the goods may be offered. 

Products were standardized and models were reduced 
during the war in the shoe, leather, paper, rubber tire, 
and other industries, as a means of conservation. The 
various industries were thus placed on a more economical 
production basis, and since the war many manufacturers 
have maintained the policy of limiting models. 

On the other hand, a very large Eastern company, 
manufacturers of flavoring extracts, found it advisable to 
put their extracts on the market in twenty-one different 
flavors, including onion, celery, almond, and cinnamon. 
The large variety of flavors slightly increased manufac¬ 
turing costs, but this added manufacturing cost was offset 
by the advertising advantage of linking up their trade 
name with every variety of flavoring extract. 

The number of varieties and models should in no 
case be reduced below the number required for practical 
purposes. The sales manager should determine how 
many models are absolutely necessary and how many can 
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be eliminated. Take, for example, electric fans, which 
are manufactured in more than a dozen styles and sizes. 
If a manufacturer makes two sizes only, he is sure to 
experience difficulty in selling, as two sizes will not sup¬ 
ply the usual requirements. But how many sizes will 
be sufficient must be determined in each case from a 
study of sales and costs. 

39. Shifting sales efforts 

Minimum production costs are obtained when the 
full equipment of a plant and its entire force are working. 
Often when machines are idle the sales department is 
responsible. Salesmen will make a leader of an article 
which the production department has not the machines 
to supply in sufficient quantities. The factory will then 
clamor for more equipment, when much of the equip¬ 
ment on hand is idle a good part of the time. 

On the other hand, machines may be idle because 
they produce goods for which there is no sale. The sales 
manager should determine whether the trouble lies with 
his sales organization or with the type of machines in the 
factory. Those machines which produce goods that are 
unprofitable to sell should be discarded and replaced by 
machines which are needed. Production costs will be 
lessened and the sales department will not feel obliged to 
sell out-of-date products. 



Chapter IV 

Packages and Trade-Marks 

40- The container or package 

Many articles which were formerly sold in bulk are 
now almost universally placed in containers for individual 
sale. Such articles consist of food products, drugs, toilet 
goods, and small articles of general sale. They are 
packed by the manufacturer in sacks, packages, boxes, 
bottles, crates, cans, jars or cartons of a size to fit the 
demands of the individual purchaser. The following 
are the principal reasons for the increasing use of the 
package: 

1. Attracts the attention of the customer 

2. Makes the product convenient to pack and handle 

3. Affords protection for the article 

4. Furnishes a means of identification 

41. Attracts the attention of the customer 

The final touch on the product, whether it is the 
paint on the washing machine, the picture on the can of 
corn, the cover on a book, or the finish on furniture, is 
the first factor which attracts or repels the attention of 
the customer. Whether or not the package or finish is 
attractive to the buyer depends largely on the want which 
the article will fill. Is it bought to be an ornament, to 
please the taste, or to perform a service? Is it bought 
by men, women, or children, the educated or the unedu¬ 
cated? 

The manufacturers of “Jonteel” toilet articles discov¬ 
ered that a beautiful bird on the package would serve as 
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a strong appeal to customers of their products. Conse¬ 
quently, much care was taken to devise the attractive 
“Jonteel" bird which is prominently displayed on the 
package. Many customers buy extra packages of “Jon- 
teel" toilet articles merely to serve as an ornament for 
the dressing table. 

The package for food products should suggest that 
the article is clean and palatable. 

The package is often used to create a demand. The 
Beech-Nut Packing Company has made up a macaroni 
package w T hich pictures a steaming hot dish of macaroni. 
The package of a new type Adjustable Lamp illustrates 
the uses to which the lamp may be put. The pictures 
show the lamp at the head of the bed, on the easy chair, 
by the shaving stand and on the dressing table. This 
package, on the counter of the dealer, is a silent salesman. 

It is largely in the toilet field that the greatest advan¬ 
tage is now being taken of the possibilities packages pre¬ 
sent as advertising mediums. Talcum powders, face 
powders, toilet waters, perfumes, soaps, rouges, etc., are 
now packed in containers which are potent factors in 
moving these goods. A more attractive container may 
cause a woman to purchase one make of perfume in place 
of another. Similarly, a plain wrapper on a highly 
scented toilet soap has a tendency to hinder its sale, while 
an attractive wrapper that helps to convey the idea of the 
delightful scent and the cleansing properties of the soap 
will go a long way toward selling the product to the 
average consumer. Some typical packages are shown in 
Fig. i. 

A certain toilet soap is a good illustration of the ad¬ 
vertising value of a package. It was originally put on the 
market, without advertising, in a plain carton. A sat- 
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isfactory volume of sales was made each year. Later, 
however, the manufacturer asked an artist to make a new 
carton for it. The result was a simple carton of a differ¬ 
ent size, and carrying with it some suggestion that linked 
the carton with the name of the soap; this caused the 
carton to convey to the mind of the onlooker a definite 



Fig I Some Typical Packages and Containers 


human interest appeal. Within a short time, and without 
any other advertising, the sale of this soap trebled in 
volume. 


42. Makes the product convenient to handle 

Particularly for the dealer and customer is the pack¬ 
aged product more convenient to handle. The dealer 
needs fewer clerks to sell packaged goods than bulk 
goods, which must be weighed and sacked at the store. 
Consequently, the dealer can sell packaged goods at a 
lower margin of gross profit. 

Because such a large per cent of food products are 
packaged, self-service stores, run without the help of 
clerks, have made their appearance. In handling pack¬ 
aged goods, the retailer also is able to keep a neater store 
and requires fewer fixtures. Bulk goods require bins, 
cases, barrels, and jars. 
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The consumer recognizes the value of a package in 
which goods can be kept until they are used. The paper 
sacks in which bulk goods are put are unhandy and do 
not last long. Many products are packed in containers 
which the customer can use afterward. Peanut butter 
glasses, for example, are used by the housewife for pre¬ 
serves and jellies. 

The package should be of a size to appeal to the 
customer. The half- and quarter-pound butter cartons 
met with a ready sale as soon as they were placed 
on the market. For the small family, one pound of but¬ 
ter was more than was wanted at one time. Although 
many articles are done up in large packages and sold at a 
reduced cost, the customer will not purchase the larger 
package if only a limited quantity is used at a time. 

The task of packaging falls on the manufacturers, 
but machines which automatically fill and seal the pack¬ 
ages are now used at the factories. The manufacturers 
box the goods so that they need little rehandling until 
they are unboxed at the retail stores, The boxed goods 
often pass through the hands of jobbers and wholesalers 
and thence to retailers just as the manufacturers have 
packed them. 

43. Affords protection for the article 

Many articles deteriorate if exposed to the dust, air, 
and light. To preserve the true flavor and freshness of 
coffee, it must be packed in sealed containers. "Life 
Savers,” the candy mints, were unprofitable for many 
years because the mint flavor in the candy evaporated 
very rapidly. This flavor is now preserved by wrapping 
the mints in an air-tight package lined with tin foil. This 
package has saved the life of "Life Savers.” 
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Food products, if not packaged, are usually exposed 
to dust and dirt in the grocery store. The receptacles in 
which they are kept are left open, as the clerk often has 
no time to replace the covers. But packaged goods are 
put in sanitary packages, in a factory room especially 
equipped for the purpose, and oftentimes reach the con¬ 
sumer without being touched by human hands. 

The package makes it possible to sell goods which 
could not otherwise be put on the market. Vegetables 
and fruits, for example, can be kept only by drying or 
canning. These products, if canned, retain their original 
flavor much better than if dried, and the sealed can makes 
the general sale of seasonable fruits and vegetables pos¬ 
sible. The package prevents waste in case the article 
is one which must be weighed or measured. There is 
always a loss in pouring the goods from one receptacle 
to another and in moving the receptacles around in the 
store. Pilfering is also more common in case of bulk 
goods. Many people who think nothing of taking dried 
peaches from a case would not think of picking up a can 
of peaches. Crackers, when sold from a barrel, soon 
get stale and lose their crispness. Uneeda Biscuits 
became popular immediately because they were sealed so 
that no dirt or moisture could enter the package. 

44. Furnishes a means of identification 

The package offers an opportunity for the manufac¬ 
turer to identify his product. Identification is the biggest 
argument in favor of packaging. The business which is 
spending large sums of money for advertising wants a 
means of notifying the customer that he is getting the 
goods asked for. In order that the customer may distin¬ 
guish the goods from those of a competitor, the manu- 
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facturer must brand them with a distinctive mark. Often 
dealers try to sell substitute articles, and if the goods are 
not plainly marked, the customer will not notice the 
brand. Branded goods are also a protection for the cus¬ 
tomer, as he then knows who is responsible for the 
quality of the article. If the article is not up to standard, 
the customer will refuse to buy that brand again. The 
manufacturer is thus forced to put out a uniform product 
to hold the trade. Bulk goods cannot be marked by the 
manufacturer with his own label or trade-mark. The 
Sealshipt Oyster Company attempted to give their prod¬ 
uct an individuality by furnishing each dealer with a 
uniformly marked and shaped jar in which to display 
the oysters. Many unscrupulous dealers filled the jars 
with other brands, usually inferior ones, and destroyed 
the goodwill which the Sealshipt Oyster Company had 
built up. 

There are still many classes of goods packed in ways 
that make them appear alike on a dealer’s shelves. 
Shoes, underwear, preserves, hosiery, etc., are as a rule 
all packed in containers which possess no distinctive 
features and, consequently, make no definite appeal to 
the customer. Lately, however, some of the manufac¬ 
turers of such goods have become less conservative, and 
we now have "Sealpax” underwear and a few distinctive 
containers for the other articles mentioned, but adver¬ 
tisers in these fields have not as yet fully capitalized upon 
the advertising value of an attractive package. 

It will be noticed that all the packages illustrated in 
Fig. 1 contain some design, signature, or trade-mark that 
is used in all advertising regardless of its nature. In this 
way a definite tangible connection between one’s adver¬ 
tising and one’s products is obtained. All the forms of 
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advertising, therefore, link together, each strengthening 
and reinforcing the other. 

45. Trade names and trade-marks 

To give greater individuality to a product helps to 
impress it upon the mind of the public. Just as the man 
with a strong character impresses us, so does a distinctive 
trade-mark or slogan attract and help to sell goods. Such 
marks of distinction leave a fixed impression upon the 
mind and are linked up with the particular product every 
time they are seen. 

The name by which an article is to be known is of 
far more importance than many manufacturers realize. 
If the article meets with any great demand, its name will 
ultimately form part of the public vocabulary. 

46. Desirable qualities in a name 

As a general rule, the name of a product should be 
descriptive of it. It is often difficult to find a name 
that will meet with this requirement. “Ivory Soap” is 
descriptive; the word “Ivory” describes pretty well the 
appearance of the soap and also serves as an indication 
of its value. 

However, there are still other general rules that the 
manufacturer must bear in mind. A descriptive name or 
geographical name could not be protected under our laws 
prior to 1920. Often, in an attempt to give a product a 
name that could be copyrighted, names have been used 
that are monstrosities and difficult to remember or pro¬ 
nounce. A name of this type serves as a dead weight on 
an article and often requires considerable advertising 
for the sole purpose of informing the public how to pro¬ 
nounce it. 
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Foreign names have been used for some products to 
give the article an atmosphere of distinction. But such 
names should not be used for articles of general con¬ 
sumption, as the customer who is unable to pronounce 
the foreign words will, rather than be embarrassed, call 
for another article. Many concerns have realized the 
handicap of a firm name which is difficult to pronounce 
and have in their advertising taught the customer the 
correct pronunciation. “Brach’s (Brocks)” and “Beich’s 
(Bikes),” two Chicago candy manufacturers, add the 
pronunciation to their often mispronounced name. One 
reason for the popularity of the “Oh Henry!" candy is 
the fact that the name is a common and familiar one. 

47. The trade name and slogan should be distinctive 

It is important that the name be “different,” that it 
have an individuality of its own. Such names stand out 
in the customer’s mind. Because they make a deeper 
impression on the memory, they are first recalled when 
that article is wanted. “Bon Ami,” "Grape Nuts,” and 
“Gold Dust” are names that are remembered because 
they are unusual and original. It has been said that much 
of the popularity of “Fels-Naptha Soap” is due to its 
particularly catchy name. Such names as “Peerless,” 
"National," “Star,” and “Crown” are used so frequently 
that they are soon forgotten and add no distinction. 

If a good trade name has been selected, there is 
always the danger that competitors will copy it as closely 
as possible. Various trade names have been used to con¬ 
fuse the buyer and to sell a substitute article. An article 
called “Iwanta” was put on the market to compete with 
“Uneeda,” but this name was forbidden by the courts on 
the grounds of unfair competition. 
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48. Trade name or character should be unaffected by time 

Time has two bad effects on trade-marks. Either it 
will cause the trade name to be used as a general term 
for all products of the same sort, or the trade name or 
character will become old-fashioned. Both effects defeat 
the purpose of the trade-mark, which is to make the 
product distinctive and attractive. 

A coined name after a certain time tends to be used 
as the name for all products of the same sort. For 
example, the word “kodak” is quite generally used as a 
synonym for camera. The Eastman Kodak Company, to 
protect the name, advertises that “If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak." The name of a flashlight was changed 
from the “Eveready” to the "Daylo,” because the trade 
name “Eveready” had been used for various products 
from safety razors to gasoline engines. But the name 
was soon changed back to “Eveready,” presumably 
because "Daylo” was becoming synonymous witb flash¬ 
light. 


A common way of coining names is to combine the 
initials or syllables of the manufacturer’s name. “Na¬ 
bisco” is a name used by the National Biscuit Company; 
“Nesco,” "Esco,” "Armco,” and “Seroco,” are other 
examples. Initials are sometimes used, as “E Z” under¬ 
wear and "B.V.D." union suits. Words are often used 
which give a suggestion as to the nature of the product, 
as “O-Cedar Mop,” “Sealpackerchief” (handkerchiefs), 
and “Jell-O” (a gelatine). 


49. Should not depend on styles or fads 

Often an advertiser finds that his trade-mark, which 
originated a number of years ago, is no longer in keeping 
with the times. Many have, therefore, redesigned their 
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trade-marks entirely or changed them in one or more 
ways. Where such changes have been made, they have 
generally been so gradual that the public has not 
been aware of the fact that a change has been made. 
This has been accomplished by making one minor change 
after another until the complete change desired was 
effected. If photographs of human beings form part of 
a trade-mark, it is best to show only the head, for changes 
in dress, especially among women, will soon render such 
trade-marks obsolete. The trade-mark of a woman that 
appears on Baker’s Cocoa tins and in advertisements 
shows a style of dress existing several generations ago. 
It is an open question whether this trade character is 
more valuable than a modem one. Its existing form 
gives the public confidence in the product because this 
symbol indicates how long the cocoa has been on the 
market. On the other hand, such a trade-mark would be 
entirely out of tone if worked prominently into an 
advertisement featuring cocoa as a drink at social func¬ 
tions and showing a modem dining room scene. As a 
general rule, names or pictures which depend on styles 
or fads for their significance should not be used by a 
company which is looking forward to sales years hence. 

50. Use of signature or firm name as a trade-mark 

“Thomas A. Edison,” “John Wanamaker," and 
“W. K. Kellogg" furnish good examples of how the per¬ 
sonality of a signature can be used as a trade-mark, not 
only identifying one business or product, but several. 
Edison's signature ties up all the products made by the 
Edison interests. It serves to give prestige and identifi¬ 
cation to any new product that may be put upon the 
market by the Edison factories. Similarly, Wanamaker's 
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name ties up his many stores. The use of a signature as 
a trade-mark gives the public a sense of personal touch 
that can hardly be conveyed in any other way. 

It is a very frequent occurrence for the name of a 
manufacturer to form part of a firm’s trade-mark, as can 
be seen by glancing at Fig. 2, which shows a number of 
well-known trade-marks. Often a distinctive form of 
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Fig. 2. Examples af Trade-Marks and Trade Names 


lettering constitutes the trade-mark, as in the case of 
‘‘Packard Cars,” “Steinway Pianos,” “Welch’s Grape 
Juice,” etc. In other cases, the trade-mark is an entirely 
separate device and is used both in connection with the 
name and without it. 
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The courts will protect a manufacturer in the use 
of his name. For example, no one except the original 
manufacturer of “Baker’s Cocoa” can safely call their 
product “Baker’s Cocoa,” even though “Baker” may 
form part of the company's name; for the courts have 
barred a man named Baker from calling his product 
“Baker’s Cocoa.” However, “Baker” could be used in 
naming other products, provided someone has not already 
registered the name and used it on those products. 

51. Linking up a family of products 

A trade-mark in the form of a design, name, etc., 
can be used effectively as indicated above to tie up a 
number of products and to give prestige to new products 
as they may be placed upon the market from time to 
time. The trade-mark links all the products together, 
and the customer who has used one of the articles feels 
sure that the other articles are of the same quality. The 
Fairbanks Company is now trying to link up its products 
in the minds of the public through the form of a shipping 
tag, reading “Fairbanks O.K." This tag is reproduced in 
advertisements, on containers, etc. Wrigley’s characters 
serve to tie up his various kinds of gum. So, likewise, 
does his name. The Wilson trade-mark, a block W, is 
prominently displayed on all Wilson products with the 
aim to influence the customer to ask for Wilson’s. 
Armour’s products are wrapped in yellow packages to 
give them family identity. 

The words “Life Savers” and the word “Charms” 
tie up a number of candy confections. However, if the 
manufacturer of “Life Savers” ever decides to place a 
line of fine chocolates upon the market, he cannot very 
well apply the name “Life Savers” to them, because this 
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name has become associated with candy with a hole in 
the center. Difficulties such as these are constantly con¬ 
fronting manufacturers as they add to their lines. Heinz 
can use his name to identify a host of products. The 
"Charms” and the "Life Savers” companies, however, 
cannot apply their names to such a wide range. 

Du Pont has carried the name “Ivory Pyralin” to 
apply to the imitation ivory made by the DuPont inter¬ 
ests. The word “DuPont” is associated with explosives 
in the minds of the public, and it is perhaps for this 
reason that the word “Du Pont,” which would carry a 
large amount of prestige with it, does not form part of 
this trade name. 

“Kodak” we find is a word used to identify not only 
the cameras made by the Eastman Kodak Company, but 
other photographic products of its manufacture as well. 
“Kodak,” not being a descriptive name, can readily be 
used for this purpose. “Liquid Veneer,” “Life Savers,” 
etc., are descriptive names and their use is therefore 
restricted, the restriction being more effective the greater 
the descriptive power of the trade name used. 

Facts such as these must be kept in mind when a 
manufacturer decides upon a trade-mark. Many are the 
trade-marks in use today that act as a dead weight to add¬ 
ing new lines. If the selection of a trade-mark is made 
only after due consultation with an advertising agency or 
a widely experienced advertising manager, many of the 
difficult situations in regard to trade names and trade¬ 
marks that exist today can be eliminated. The trade¬ 
mark, whether it be a name, a design, or a combination 
of the two, is distinctly an advertising proposition and as 
such should be devised by advertising experts in con¬ 
junction with a firm’s sales department. A poor trade- 
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mark, or one that is not appropriate, often does more 
harm than good. 

52. Some goods are difficult to trade-mark 

Makers of bulk drinks have always had difficulty in 
getting the dealer to furnish to his customers their adver¬ 
tised brands. The Coca-Cola Company and the Charles 
E. Hires Company, for example, have no means, other 
than persuasion, to get the dealer to furnish their prod¬ 
ucts when asked for. It is easy to give a trade-mark to 
packaged goods. Paper is branded by water-marking; one 
brand of rope contains a colored thread running through 
it; cloth is branded on the selvage. In one case, for a 
product retailed in rolls, slips of paper are inserted in 
the rolls. The company advertises that to the customer 
who returns a certain number of these slips a useful 
article will be given. 

With goods of minor value and generally of uniform 
quality, the customer is usually indifferent to the brand. 
It made little difference to the customer what brand of 
salt was purchased, up to a few years ago, for all salt on 
the market was of about the same quality. But by plac¬ 
ing salt in a distinctive package and adding ingredients 
which prevented it from getting lumpy, manufacturers 
have created a demand for their particular product. 

53. Trade-mark protection in foreign lands 

Before a trade-mark is finally adopted, any firm 
which hopes ever to be able to do a foreign business 
should be sure that the trade-mark selected can be regis¬ 
tered in the foreign countries in which it is interested. 

In all cases where one anticipates doing any foreign 
business, one’s trade-mark should be registered in foreign 
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countries at the earliest possible date to prevent trade¬ 
mark pirating. No better proof of the wisdom of making 
early registration in foreign countries can be given than 
the fact that there are a number of prominent, well-known 
products in this country which cannot be sold under their 
own names in certain foreign countries because of the 
fact that others have stolen these trade-marks and regis¬ 
tered them in those countries. In some cases these trade¬ 
mark pirates manufacture their own goods and sell them 
under the trade names they have registered, while in 
other cases they use their trade-mark rights as levers with 
which to secure at unreasonable terms the sole sales 
rights in certain countries for American-made goods, thus 
putting the American producers at their mercy. This 
condition is peculiar to the United States in that it is not 
a member of the trade-mark union. 

54. The effectiveness of slogans 

Slogans to be effective must contain one short, 
snappy idea that will help sell a product or idea to the 
public. Among examples of such slogans are “There's a 
reason,” “Ask the man who owns one,” “Eventually, 
why not now?”, “The flavor lasts,” "Do it electrically,” 
“As strong as Gibraltar,” “Mazda—Not the name of a 
thing, but a mark of a service,” etc. These slogans, it 
will be noticed, contain or give the chief talking point 
or selling point for the goods to which they are applied. 
In this way they tend through the sheer force of repeti¬ 
tion alone to sell the public on the big idea back of a 
product. “Ask the man who owns one” may not sell 
a Packard car to a man whose income demands a Ford, 
but if the Ford owner is ever in a position to buy 
a car costing about the same as a Packard, this slogan has 
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already sold him on the idea that the Packard car stands 
on its merits-—on what the public thinks of it. The other 
slogans act in exactly the same way. 

55. Slogans should be permanent 

One of the greatest mistakes made by firms who 
do not employ experienced advertising men or advertis¬ 
ing counselors is to think that if slogans are good, the 
more slogans used, the better one's advertising will be. 
Such is not the case, however. The real value of any 
slogan, trade-mark, distinctive package, or any other 
mark of individuality lies in its retention value; that is, 
in its ability to be retained in the minds of the public. 
It is, therefore, through repetition—that is, through con¬ 
tinuous, persistent advertising of the same idea or design 
—that trade-marks, package designs, slogans, and other 
marks of distinction derive their advertising value, their 
value as a goodwill investment. 

Changing slogans, trade-marks, designs, typograph¬ 
ical arrangements, etc., at frequent intervals may be 
likened to the man who attempts to accumulate some 
tangible assets by investing his money in a savings 
institution, but who constantly withdraws his money 
before the interest date. 

The value of advertising as a business force is 
entirely dependent upon the consistency of one’s adver¬ 
tising and the thought, care, and attention given it. 
Spasmodic advertising at its best can only result in spas¬ 
modic sales. Spasmodic trade-marks, slogans, packages, 
etc., at their best, can only produce spasmodic interest 
upon the part of the public. The public must not only 
be sold, but kept sold on a product. Many are the cases 
where good businesses have been developed through 
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advertising and later have been lost to competitors who 
entered the field after the original manufacturers decided 
that their product had been sold once for all time to the 
public and that advertising could, consequently, be 
dropped. 

The public soon forgets. New generations replace 
the old; new products are constantly being put upon the 
market; new types and kinds of competition are con¬ 
stantly appearing; new blood is constantly entering busi¬ 
ness. No manufacturer or advertiser can be content to 
rest upon the laurels previously obtained. There is no 
such thing as standing still in business; one is either 
forging ahead or dropping behind. If one fails to keep 
up with the progress of the age in which he is living, he is 
in reality standing still, but in so doing he steps back¬ 
ward, for in the meanwhile civilization progresses. As 
time passes, it will be found that it costs moie to build 
up a business that has failed to keep up with the times 
than it does to keep a business up to the times. 



Chapter V 

Selection of Sales Territory 


56. Necessity for a careful selection of sales territory 

Businesses have prospered in the past by first selling 

in the territory close to the factory and then gradually 
increasing the sales area as orders come from other sec¬ 
tions. As there was a ready sale nearby for most every¬ 
thing that was manufactured, and as poor railroad service 
limited the territory over which the goods could be trans¬ 
ported, a factory in Ohio was not tempted to spend 
money for selling the product in Nebraska. But the sales 
manager of today must face the problem of carefully 
selecting a sales territory. 

57. The market area is large 

Railroads and motor trucks make it possible for 
goods to be delivered promptly to all parts of the coun¬ 
try. What are known as national advertising media will 
carry advertisements of the product to every state and 
practically every town. The telephone, telegraph, and 
mail systems provide a means of rapid communication 
between the sales manager and a customer in nearly 
every country in the world. Consequently, the sales 
manager is often advised to start a sales campaign cover¬ 
ing a large territory, when sales confined to a small, well- 
selected section would be much more profitable. 

Buying habits vary —Transportation and communi¬ 
cation facilities have opened up a large territory which 
comprises people with different buying habits, different 
needs, and varying incomes. As the people in these 
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various sections have wants determined by nationality, 
climate, occupations, etc., it is necessary that the sales 
manager study each section to determine the possibilities 
for the sale of his particular product. To attempt to sell 
ice skates in the territory south of the Mason and Dixon 
line would obviously be a waste. Also, office furniture 
does not sell readily in rural communities. The Grand 
Rapids manufacturer of office furniture is close to the rural 
territory in northern Michigan, but he finds that his sales in 
Kansas City are much more profitable. 

The United States, for example, can be divided into 
well-defined sections, each occupied by people with dif¬ 
ferent needs and buying habits. Certain districts, which 
are agricultural, use tractors, separators, cultivators, bam 
equipment, silos, etc. Other sections, purely industrial, 
have no need for these implements but use large quanti¬ 
ties of every variety of food products. Educational 
activities may predominate in another section, creating a 
demand for books, stationery, etc. From this large avail¬ 
able territory one should select those sections which offer 
the best opportunities for profitable sales. 

The selling area is limited by factors within the busi¬ 
ness—Conditions within the business make it necessary 
to select a limited sales territory. The amount of terri¬ 
tory which can be efficiently handled is dependent on the 
money available for advertising and selling expenses. It 
is usually preferable for a company to concentrate its 
efforts in a small territory rather than to spread an appro¬ 
priation thinly over a large area. Also, prompt service, 
which is necessary today, is particularly costly over a 
large undeveloped territory. 

The territory should be no larger than the sales 
organization is able to cover adequately. It takes time 
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to enlarge a sales organization, and before men can be 
put in charge of branch houses, they should serve an 
apprenticeship at the home office. This close contact 
with the sales department and with the factory is neces¬ 
sary to give the branch-house manager adequate concep¬ 
tion of sales policies, character of the product, and organi¬ 
zation methods. The De Laval Separator Company was 
able to start a widespread sales campaign for their milk¬ 
ing machine largely because their already established 
separator agencies could be very effectively used in 
selling mechanical milkers. 

If the product is to be sold through wholesalers, a 
demand must first be created by the manufacturer 
through salesmen and advertising. The size of the terri¬ 
tory will be limited by the amount which can be com¬ 
petently managed by the particular organization. The 
expense of establishing branch houses and wholesale out¬ 
lets necessitates a careful study to determine the most 
profitable locations. 

The product may be one which must be sold in cer¬ 
tain limited areas. A company selling perishable goods 
cannot expect to cover an extensive territory. Meat 
packing,plants usually limit their sales of fresh meat to 
a territory of 500 miles’ radius. Candy manufacturers, 
as a rule, depend on only a local distribution. The sales 
of cement, because of its weight and the widespread 
availability of the raw materials, are necessarily confined 
to a few adjoining states. Also, the capacity of the plant 
will limit the amount of territory which can be covered. 
That territory must be selected and worked in which the 
goods can be sold at the least expense. 

As we have seen, the sstles niciii&ger is confronted 
with a vast territory to which he can send his salesmen 
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and make deliveries of goods. The problem is to decide 
how much of this territory will afford profitable sales for 
the product and how much can be efficiently handled. 

58. Selling expense varies with different sections 
Selling expense will vary widely in different sections 

of the country. One sales manager, who was attempting 
to cover the entire United States, figured his selling costs 
and sales for each state. In five states selling costs greatly 
exceeded total sales; in twelve states selling costs were 
more than 50 per cent of sales; in eighteen states selling 
costs were 25 to 50 per cent of sales; in only ten 
states were selling costs less than 25 per cent of sales, and 
this manufacturer’s average sales cost was 21 per cent, 
because of the small selling cost and large orders in these 
ten states. The investigation showed that if the sales terri¬ 
tory could be decreased, profits could be greatly increased. 

59. Scientific selection of sales territory 

A careful study of the various markets will enable 
the sales manager to eliminate the unprofitable territory 
and build up sales where they can be made at the least 
expense. 

Any accurate selection of a sales territory involves a 
series of steps, each of which must be analyzed in turn. 
The steps to such a selection are as follows: 

1. Dividing the area into selling units 

2. Analyzing each unit 

3. Sources and method of gathering information 

60. Dividing the area into territorial units 

The sales manager knows, in a general way, where 
the product should be sold; for example, he knows 
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whether the company is prepared to sell in the United 
States alone or whether it has facilities for selling abroad. 
He knows from the type of product that he is selling that 
his territory is limited; for instance, the market for fur 
coats is nearer Minneapolis than Palm Beach. Still, the 
area over which a product may be sold is large, and to 
find those areas in which sales can be made most profit¬ 
ably requires a detailed investigation. 

Before the detailed study of the territory is under¬ 
taken, the territory should be divided into well-defined 
units. A territorial unit may be the market tributary to 
a large city, a state, or a section of the country. Each 
of these units should be studied separately and the selling 
advantages of each compared. This comparison will 
enable the sales manager to decide in what particular 
localities the sales campaign should be launched. 

61. Market tributary to a large city as a territorial unit 

Certain cities which have the advantage of good 
transportation facilities are trading centers for a quite 
well-defined territory. Such cities as Boston, Pittsburgh, 
New York City, Kansas City, Seattle, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Paul, Atlanta, and 
Los Angeles are jobbing centers which virtually control 
the sales of a large area. 

The map of Indiana and adjoining states, Fig. 3, 
shows the territory which the Indianapolis News has 
called the “grocery radius.” North of this radius pur¬ 
chases are made primarily in Chicago. The southwest 
territory is controlled by St. Louis, the southeast by Cin¬ 
cinnati, etc. 

The advantages of using the jobbing center as a unit 
are as follows: (1) The area is covered thoroughly by 
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the metropolitan newspapers, assuring concentration and 
little waste in advertising; (2) transportation facilities 
permit prompt delivery of goods and efficient routing of 
salesmen in the territory; (3) the buyer in this territory 
is accustomed to buying from a house which has head¬ 
quarters in the jobbing center; and (4) the local jobbing 



Fig. 3. Trading Area for Grocery Jobbers of 
Indianapolis 

Courtesy of "Indianapolis News ' 1 


house salesmen usually cover only the territory within 
this limited area. 

Especially for the company which sells through job¬ 
bers is the city unit the best basis. Jobbers usually 
require a certain amount of the manufacturer’s adver¬ 
tising in local newspapers, and the city is usually the geo¬ 
graphical center of the territory the papers cover. 

62. The state as a territorial unit 

The advantages of the state as a territorial unit are 
the fact that (1) it is already defined; (2) information 
can be obtained from state compilations which is not 
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available for the trading area of a city. State lines pre¬ 
sent an easy means of defining the territorial unit. The 
state agency is still in common use, but in most cases is 
not the effective means of distribution. One company 
has an agency located in Indianapolis to which it has 
given an exclusive contract for the sale of its products 
over the entire state of Indiana. Three-fourths of this 
company’s goods sold in the state are sold in northern 
Indiana, 200 miles from Indianapolis and within fifty 
miles of Chicago, and logically, this territory belongs to a 
Chicago agency rather than to a distributor located in 
Indianapolis. Although the sales of farm lighting plants 
in the entire state of Oklahoma are not large, one com¬ 
pany has divided the state into sections and given the 
northern counties to an agency in Wichita, Kansas, 
because this is the trading center for northern Oklahoma. 

Information in regard to states is easy to obtain. 
Not only do many states compile their own census figures, 
usually more often than the Federal Census, but also 
most tables of statistics are classified by states. This 
information is readily available. 

63. A section of the country as a territorial unit 

If the sales area is to be extensive, the country may 
be divided into districts consisting of a number of states. 
The size of the districts will depend upon the varying 
characteristics of the inhabitants. The United States has 
been divided into sections, from the standpoint of the 
unity of character of the inhabitants, Fig. 4. 

64. Analyzing each unit 

After the whole area to be investigated has been 
divided into territorial units, data should be obtained for 
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each separate unit. This data will enable the sales man¬ 
ager to determine the sales possibilities of each unit of 
territory. The product to be marketed and the method 
of distribution should be kept in mind as the facts are 
gathered, and no judgment of sale possibilities should be 
made until all the available information has been col- 



Fig. 4. Map of the United States, Showing Areas with 
Buying Habits That Are Similar 
Cunttesy of Cliicwro Tnbunc "Book of Fact*” 

lected. The knowledge brought to bear in interpreting 
the fact? is quite as important as the facts themselves. 

1. Population 

2. Population per square mile 

3. Wealth 

4. Per capita income 

5. Occupation 

6. Education 

7. Nationality and religion 

8. Per capita consumption 

9. Urban or rural 

10. Competitive conditions 

1 1. Number of wholesale and retail outlets 

12. Transportation facilities and freight rates 

1 3. Miscellaneous factors which vary with the product 
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65. Population 

Other conditions being equal, population figures, 
which are easily obtained, furnish a rough approximation 
to the comparative consumption of staple products in the 
various selling units. Staple products consist of such 
commodities as sugar, salt, flour, canned peas and corn, 
beans, and meat. Also population statistics often serve 
as a check on per capita consumption data. For example, 
the per capita consumption figures may be collected when 
business conditions are bad. Population figures will, in 
that case, show the possibility of greater consumption as 
conditions improve. 

Population figures are useful as supplementary infor¬ 
mation. For example, Houston, Texas, and Hartford, 
Connecticut, are two cities of about equal population. 
This information gives little idea of the market for over¬ 
alls in the two cities. But if it is known that Hartford 
is primarily a manufacturing city and Houston a jobbing 
center, the manufacturer of overalls has useful informa¬ 
tion in selecting a sales territory. In this case, as in many 
others, population figures in themselves are of little value, 
but combined with other information they are of unlim¬ 
ited service. 

66. Population per square mile 

Figures showing the density of population give the 
sales manager an idea of the characteristics and living 
conditions of the people. Nevada with one person per 
square mile and one district in Chicago with 50,000 peo¬ 
ple in the same area present selling problems of an 
entirely different sort. In neither case could a large per 
capita consumption be expected. The Nevada citizen, 
because of his environment, has few wants; and the 
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inhabitants of the congested Chicago area have limited 
purchasing power. The density of population figures 
are a factor in determining the cost of covering each ter¬ 
ritory by salesmen. Population per square mile is of 
value, for instance, in finding the best outlet for farm 
tractors. Heavily populated rural districts are made up 
of small truck farmers who have little use for tractors. 
The district less densely populated would obviously be 
made up of much larger farms and consequently would 
provide a much better tractor market. 

67. Wealth 

Total wealth figures are an indication of the com¬ 
parative purchasing power of territorial units. Their 
reliability is impaired, however, because the property may 
be owned by individuals located elsewhere and purchasing 
in other places. Wealth statistics reduced to a per capita 
basis do not show the distribution of wealth. Per capita 
wealth in two districts may be about the same, while in 
one district the wealth may be concentrated in the hands 
of a few and, in another it may be evenly distributed. 
This would affect the distribution of goods considerably. 

68. Per capita income 

Per capita income statistics, classified by amount of 
income, furnish a very fertile source of information on 
purchasing power. One should be able to obtain the 
number of people who have incomes varying thus: 


$ 1,000 and Less 
$1,000 to $2,000 
$2,000 to $3,000 
$3,000 to $4,000 
$4,000 to $5,000 


$ 5,000 to $ 7,000 
$ 7,000 to $10,000 
$10,000 to $15,000 
$15,000 to $25,000 
Above $25,000 
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The amount spent by the families in each class for 
various groups of products has been determined by house¬ 
hold budget experts. Some city banks have made such 
investigations and will supply the figures on request. 
This information will give the manufacturer an idea of 
the purchasing power of particular sections. 

Bank clearing houses furnish information as to the 
amount of money being spent in a city. They are an 
indication of the city’s prosperity and buying power. 

69. Occupation 

The wants and needs of people can be quite closely 
determined if it is known at what occupation they are 
engaged. Clerical workers, for example, will require 
different kinds and grades of clothing from factory work¬ 
ers. The machinist has need for a “hand cleanser," 
which is put up in the form of a paste or powder. In 
certain districts of the Southeast where cotton mills took 
workers from the cotton fields, an increased demand 
sprang up for shoes, hats, and better grades of work 
clothing. If the section is industrial, what per cent are 
skilled and what per cent are unskilled workers? One 
manufacturer has greatly increased his sales of overalls 
among skilled workers by making an appeal to style and 
appearance. The manual worker eats more meat than 
does the brain worker. Thus, the occupation of the 
people in the territory will give a side light on sales 
possibilities. 

70. Education 

The per cent of people who can read and write is 
an indication of the sales possibilities in each territory. 
It is readily apparent that the book publisher will select 
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the territory which has the best educational facilities, but 
any sales manager whose product is widely used will get 
valuable information from literacy statistics. As wants 
are created more by the written than by the 3poken word, 
the intelligence of the people should be known. 

In addition to literacy arises the question of whether 
the people are “educated to buy.” The large volume of 
advertising in the national periodicals and daily papers 
has been influential in creating an immense demand. 
Consequently, the readers of these various papers com¬ 
pose to a large extent the best buyers. From a study of 
circulation of such periodicals as the “Saturday Evening 
t-ost” and “Good Housekeeping,” information pointing 
to the best markets will be found. 

71. Nationality and religion 

The nationality of the people determines to some 
extent their buying habits. Southern Europeans live on 
a much lower standard than northern Europeans. Asi¬ 
atic races are also accustomed to low standards of liv¬ 
ing. Tradition or religion may dictate particular foods 
to be eaten or clothes to be worn. The Jewish religion 
approves of only kosher meats and poultry. The Scandi¬ 
navian people are large consumers of dairy products. 

72. Per capita consumption 

Government reports are sources of definite informa¬ 
tion on the consumption of most staples in the United 
States. From these reports the per capita consumption 
of the nation as a whole can be obtained, and generally 
also that of individual states. As a general rule, the 
consumption of staples increases only as the population 
of the country increases. 
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It must not be taken for granted, however, that the 
average per capita consumption of any article for the 
entire country is the actual per capita consumption of 
any particular section of it. A noticeable difference 
exists, for example, between the habits and tastes of 
city residents and those of country residents. The per 
capita consumption of the primary staples remains more 
nearly the same throughout the country than does the 
per capita consumption of other classes of goods. 

During two consecutive years the per capita con¬ 
sumption of the products mentioned below varied between 
cities as indicated: 


Item Atlanta Boston Chicago 

Meat.296 .350 .380 

Fi»h.0176 .1130 .0442 

Milk.169 1.116 .874 

Cereals.856 .967 .972 

Sugar .163 .161 .186 


Denver 

New York 

San 

Francisco 

Seattle 

.400 

.356 

.420 

.309 

.027 

.071 

.063 

.054 

.575 

1.407 

.950 

.920 

.920 

.966 

.962 

.700 

.164 

.152 

.152 

.223 


These figures, given in pounds per- day, form part 
of a table compiled by the Commissioner of Labor Statis¬ 
tics, United States Department of Labor. Due to abnormal 
prices and shortages during these years, one can hardly 
take these figures as a guide for normal times. 

It is interesting to compare the relatively small 
variations in these figures with the annual per capita con¬ 
sumption of cigars, purchased from the United Cigar 
Stores Company in different cities as given below. 


New York City. 

Chicago. 

San Francisco... 

Milwaukee . 

Atlantic City ... 


$1.74 per year 
.63 per year 
4.60 per year 
.22 per year 

2.55 per year 
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It will be noticed that the per capita consumption of 
cigars varies between cities to a much greater extent than 
do most of the staples given in the preceding table. 

The per capita consumption of automobiles varies 
still more widely with local conditions. Manifestly, the 
possible sales of a $2,000 automobile in a city of 30,000 
in which only 20 men earn $3,000 a year or over are 
not as great as the possible sales in a town of 30,000 
where 300 men earn average salaries of $3,000 or more. 

Manufacturers and sellers of staples merely supply 
the public demand and, in the majority of cases, are 
powerless to increase that demand, The growth of their 
business is largely dependent upon the growth of the 
country’s population and upon their ability to obtain, 
from year to year, a greater percentage of the gross 
consumption of such goods. 

73. Urban or rural 

The city has better facilities for creating a demand 
than does the rural community. Display windows dec¬ 
orated by skilled window dressers, street-car cards, elec¬ 
tric signs, style shows, expositions—all daily attract the 
attention of the city dweller and stimulate sales. The 
urban inhabitants, consequently, are better buyers than 
are people living in country districts. As the buying 
habits depend also on the size of the city, the information 
useful to the sales manager should indicate: 

Cities of over 100,000 Cities of 5,000 to 25,000 

Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 Towns of less than 5,000 

Cities of 25,000 to 50,000 Rural 

Ohio, for example, has eight cities of over 100,000, 
while Illinois has only two. Pennsylvania has 15 cities 
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of over 50,000 people, while Texas, more than five times 
as large, has only ten cities of such size. 

74. Competitive conditions 

The business of each competitor in the territory 
should be studied. This analysis will include information 
concerning the present sales of the business and its prob¬ 
able sales in the future. Current sales present a view of 
the competitor’s popularity and influence in the market. 
Future sales possibilities can be estimated only by finding 
out the age of the company, its financial condition, its 
distribution policies, its product, and the efficiency of its 
management. Upon the ideals and efficiency of the man¬ 
agement depends the strength of the competing business. 
A concern officered by young men is, as a rule, more 
progressive than one officered by older men. 

Whether or not the management is conservative or 
progressive will determine the competitive power of the 
company. A candy factory, established in 1888, sold 
their products for thirty years through a few retail stores. 
In the last few years, under new management, stores 
have been opened in England and France, the number of 
retail branches have been more than doubled, new fac¬ 
tories have been built, and the business has increased 
from a little over one million dollars per year to over six 
million dollars per year. 

It must be kept in mind that competitive conditions 
in each territory are constantly changing. The present 
strength of a competitor is of little value in determining 
his growth. A competitor may jump into a new terri¬ 
tory with a large advertising appropriation and imme¬ 
diately obtain a lion’s share of the business. On the 
other hand, a strong competitor may be so handicapped 
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that he is playing a losing game. Some large manufac¬ 
turers in the East are finding it hard to compete success¬ 
fully with the western manufacturers for the western 
trade. As the New England factories must get their raw 
material from the West, transportation costs of the raw 
material to the factory, and the finished product to the 
consumer in the central and western states make compe¬ 
tition with the western manufacturer unprofitable. 

In the territory which is being investigated there may 
be hundreds of competitive articles on the market. One 
investigator found on the market 394 brands of safety 
pins, 412 brands of women's stockings, 272 brands of 
toilet soaps, and 390 brands of breakfast foods. But as 
a general rule, from three to eight of the manufacturers 
of each commodity will obtain the bulk of the trade. In 
an investigation made in Baltimore by the “Baltimore 
News,” out of 30 brands of 10-cent toilet soaps for sale, 
four brands, Ivory, Lifebuoy, Palmolive, and Colgate’s 
were the outstanding heavy sellers. Out of 388 separa¬ 
tors in use on the same number of Minnesota farms, the 
Webb Publishing Company found that 239 were of one 
make, and the record of the nearest competitor was 25. 
Consequently, it is only necessary for the sales manager 
to get detailed information concerning the few stronger 
competitors. 

There often arises the question of who are the real 
competitors. Improvements in quality of cotton fabrics 
have made the cotton goods manufacturer a competitor 
of the silk manufacturer. Cotton also competes with 
leather in a large variety of ways. What car is a com¬ 
petitor to the Hudson? There is no doubt but that the 
Packard offers little competition, but the same cannot be 
said of the Dodge. 
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In considering competitive conditions the special 
conditions prevailing from time to time during the period 
covered should be considered. In some cases, sales may 
have been restricted because of lack of production facili¬ 
ties, strikes, lack of raw material, government regulations, 
etc. A change in distribution channels also has a marked 
effect on sales, as do changes in the way of policies or 
personnel within the selling organization itself. 

75. Number of wholesale and retail outlets 

The number of wholesale and retail outlets, along 
with their financial rating, sales, and stock carried, gives 
the sales manager a key to the efficiency of the distribut¬ 
ing agencies in the territory. The question of whether a 
branch house shall be established and goods sold direct 
to the retailer can be decided by a study of the distri¬ 
bution policies of wholesale agencies. 

76. Transportation facilities and freight rates 

For the sales manager of many products, the market 
must be selected on the basis of distance from the fac¬ 
tory and consequent transportation costs. Although 
transportation costs are not usually paid by the manu¬ 
facturer, prices must be quoted low enough to permit 
the buyer to pay transportation costs. Also, the trans¬ 
portation service to the market is important in assuring 
prompt and safe deliveries. 

77. Miscellaneous factors which vary with the product 

In the sale of electrical products the number of 
families and offices using electric current should be 
obtained. That territory which has the largest number 
of electricity users, competition not considered, will offer 
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the best field for the sale of electric lamps and vacuum 
cleaners. The number of wired homes for each state in 
the union are published in such electrical magazines as 
“Electrical Merchandising.” 

The “Baltimore News” recommended their city as a 
good market for dog soaps, because there were 23,000 
dog licenses issued and a very small amount of dog soap 
on the Baltimore market. The sale of automobile acces¬ 
sories depends upon the number of cars in the territory. 

The manufacturer of dairy equipment will want to 
know the number of dairy cows in the section, and the 
manufacturer of hay balers wants to know where hay is 
grown, bow much hay is used on the farm, and how 
much is shipped. 

78. Sources and methods of collecting information 

The value of all statistics and trade investigations 
depend upon the thoroughness and completeness with 
which they are made and upon the dependability of the 
sources from which they are secured. The opinions of 
one or two men do not constitute facts. A small terri¬ 
torial investigation does not represent a general condition, 
nor is a generalization of national conditions a true pic¬ 
ture of local and territorial conditions. Complete, thor¬ 
ough information, properly gathered, with due attention 
to territory and time, is the only type of information 
which possesses value in marketing, selling, and adver¬ 
tising. 

Money, time, and patience are required to obtain the 
above information. Often a firm cannot afford to do all 
of this, for it is obvious that a fifty-thousand-dollar con¬ 
cern cannot afford to spend as much money on market 
and trade investigations as a five-million-dollar concern 
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However, the need in the former case is generally not as 
great as in the latter. The larger one’s sales become, the 
greater the need for scientific research to determine in 
what direction and with what intensity effort should be 
put forth. 

The larger concerns have a specialized research 
department which gathers facts of interest to the par¬ 
ticular business. In the smaller organizations, one of 
the force is usually given charge of the collection and 
analysis of business facts. In both cases, periodical and 
special reports on business conditions are made to the 
sales managers. 

1. Government publications 

2. Advertising agencies 

3. Merchandising service of newspapers, farm papers, and 
magazines 

4. Chambers of commerce 

5. Financial publications 

6. Merchandising service of banks 

7. Dun's and Bradstreet’s reports 

8. Trade associations 

Government publications—The census reports of the 
Federal and state governments include population figures 
in detail, number engaged in different occupations, etc. 
Other information which may be obtained from the 
government compilations is the number of automobiles, 
motor trucks, tractors, and telephones in each locality. 
Income tax returns may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The various Federal departments fur¬ 
nish information free or at a nominal cost. Particularly 
valuable facts may be obtained from the publications of 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Com¬ 
merce, and the Federal Trade Commission. 
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Advertising agencies —Advertising agencies are pre¬ 
pared to make a survey of the territory where an adver¬ 
tising campaign is under consideration, The Associated 
Advertising Club of the World has been gathering much 
data on market conditions. Facts of value can also be 
obtained from statistical bureaus, such as the Standard 
Statistics, Babson’s Statistical Bureau, etc, 

Merchandising service of newspapers, farm papers, 
and magazines—The "Chicago Tribune,” the “Indianap¬ 
olis News,” and the “Baltimore News” are examples of 
the many daily papers which furnish complete and 
detailed surveys of the markets covered by the papers. 
These reports, although perhaps slightly biased, are, on 
the whole, valuable to the manufacturer. Many papers 
make it a policy to refuse advertising which they are 
convinced is unprofitable to the manufacturer. 

Various farm papers, such as “Successful Farming,” 
“Capper’s Farmer," "Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Home¬ 
stead,” “Hoard’s Dairyman,” have compiled a fund 
of information concerning the farm market. A great 
deal of this information is obtained from thousands of 
questionnaires sent out to farmers in the territories cov¬ 
ered by these papers. Facts which the individual manu¬ 
facturer could not afford to get from an individual sur¬ 
vey are thus collected and made easily available for plan¬ 
ning sales programs. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Funk and Wag- 
nalls, and many other magazine publishers furnish infor¬ 
mation concerning the national market. Circulation fig¬ 
ures are furnished in detail by many publishers. The fol¬ 
lowing is an example of the amount of information in 
regard to circulation given out by the “Saturday Evening 
Post” for one state. 
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Delaware 


Sales Subs Tolal 
State Total. 2,803 1,573 4,376 


Counties 

Count? County Seat 

Kent. Dover . 

New Castle...,, Wilmington... 
Sussex. Georgetown... 


07 210 307 

2,568 1,175 3,743 
138 188 326 


Cities and Towns OvBr 1,000 

Total. 2,661 1,248 3,9 Q9 

Crrr or Town County 

Delaware City. .New Castle ... J4 31 45 

Dover. Kent . 51 88 139 

Georgetown-Sussex. .. 25 25 


City on Town 

County 

ITarrinEtcm.... 

Kent . 

Laurel. 

.Sussex . 

Lewes . 

•Sussex . , .. 

Middletown. 

New Castle. 

Milford. 

Sussex 

Newark. 

.New Castle.. 

New Castle 

New Castle.. 

Senford . 

Sussex. ... 

Smyrna. 

Kent . 

Wilmington... 

.New Castle.. 


Sales Subs Total 


15 

15 

13 

7 

53 

50 

42 

18 

2,383 


16 31 

21 36 

11 24 

20 33 

39 82 

52 102 

31 31 

27 69 

29 47 

852 3,235 


Total, 


Places 1.0DO and Under 
. 142 


325 467 


The “Iron Age/’ a trade paper, publishes booklets 
listing the larger buyers of iron and steel, with their loca¬ 
tions, annual consumption of raw materials, and officers 
of the plants. 

Chambers of commerce —These local organizations 
usually have gathered detailed information concerning 
local business possibilities. 

Financial publications—Bank clearings and financial 
and business conditions are obtained from the “Commer¬ 
cial and Financial Chronicle,” “The Wall Street Journal," 
the "New York Journal of Commerce,” and the “Chi¬ 
cago Journal of Commerce,” besides other financial pub¬ 
lications. 

Merchandising service of banks —Periodicals by such 
banks as the National City Bank and the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York City give surveys of general 
business conditions. 

Publication of the Federal Reserve Board, such as 
the “Federal Reserve Bulletin” and monthly reviews of 
New York and Cleveland Federal Reserve Banks, furnish 
timely information. 

Dun’s and Bradstreet’s —Dun and Bradstreet publish 
weekly summaries of business conditions. Their regular 
service enables the sales manager to obtain the financial 
rating of the retail and wholesale outlets in the territory. 
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Trade associations —These associations are made up 
of manufacturers of certain lines of goods. They gather 
information of value to the members of the organizations. 

The problem of selecting sales territory is an ever- 
recurring one for the sales manager. For a factory, the 
site is presumably selected once and for all. But sales 
territory is flexible. A section may be added here and 
another dropped there, without making much change in 
the operations or conduct of the business. Consequently, 
the sales manager is constantly facing the question of 
where the territory is in which sales can be made most 
profitably. The market analysis enables the sales man¬ 
ager to render a correct judgment without going to the 
expense of actually testing out each likely area. 



Chapter VI 

Sales Agencies 


79. Types of sales agencies 

Numerous agencies of distribution are available to 
the sales manager who is seeking an outlet for his goods. 
His problem is either to select from those agencies which 
are already in existence the ones which he desires to use, 
or to create an entirely new sales organization. The 
existing agencies will relieve the manufacturer of many 
of his selling problems, but they may not provide an 
efficient means of marketing his particular product. Each 
manufacturer can decide what method of distribution 
should be used only after a study of the various agencies 
in relation to his own product and the market for it. 

From the standpoint of the relationship between the 
manufacturer and the consumer, there are three broad 
ways in which goods may be marketed. 

1. Selling direct to the consumer 

2. Selling through middlemen, but still maintaining contact 
with the consumer 

3. Selling through middlemen, with no selling contact with 
the consumer 

80. Selling direct to the consumer 

This may be accomplished by any of the following 
ways: 

1. Manufacturer’s retail store 

2. Manufacturer’s salesmen 

3. Mail-order selling 
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Manufacturer’s retail store—The small baker, con¬ 
fectioner, or cigar-maker sells his product through his 
own retail store. As he does not produce in sufficient 
quantities to supply a jobber, his own retail store is the 
only means available of getting distribution. The owner 
usually bakes the bread or makes the candy in a back 
room of the store and waits on customers during buying 
hours. An opportunity is thus offered for the owner to 
come into personal contact with each one of his patrons, 
Such a method of marketing may be profitable if the 
article is one of general demand. But it is impossible for 
such a business with a single outlet to grow to any great 
size. Stores handling bread, candy, cigars, etc., are 
numerous, and the owner cannot expect to get trade out¬ 
side of his own immediate neighborhood. 

A common method of extending a business beyond 
the small restricted area reached by an initial store is to 
open up a chain of retail stores. This step usually 
requires a manufacturing plant to supply all the stores, 
although in the case of some chains of bakeries, the 
bakery goods are made at each retail establishment. If a 
manufacturing plant has been built, the manufacturer 
usually does a wholesale business in addition to furnish¬ 
ing his own stores with goods. When a chain of stores 
is established, the personal contact of the owner with the 
customers disappears, the owner now becoming a spe¬ 
cialist either in manufacturing or in supervising a sales 
force. 

The last few years has witnessed a tendency for the 
manufacturers of clothing and shoes to open up their 
own retail stores. The two outstanding advantages of 
such a move are: (1) The manufacturer can be assured 

that the customer is getting good service, and (2) the 
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name of the manufacturer is kept before the public. 
"Hanan and Son” and “W. L. Douglas” are two exam¬ 
ples of companies which have their own retail shoe stores. 

Manufacturer’s salesmen—Goods may be sold direct 
to the consumer by means of salesmen travelling from 
the factory or from branch offices. This method of sell¬ 
ing is used principally in those cases where the article is 
of a technical nature, necessitating salesmen who have a 
good knowledge of the product. Goods such as type¬ 
writers, multigraphs, and addressing machines are gen¬ 
erally sold by this method. The Fuller Brush Company 
has sold brushes direct to the housewife for some time. 
This method of selling furnishes a means for the factory 
representative to explain in detail the use and merits of 
the product and carries the manufacturer's idea of service 
direct to the customer. 

Mail-order selling—Another method by which goods 
can be marketed through direct contact between the pro¬ 
ducer and the consumer is selling by mail. One of the 
large typewriter companies and many clothing and jew¬ 
elry manufacturers have used the mail-order method of 
selling. But, as a rule, the individual manufacturer has 
preferred other channels of distribution. In order to sell 
a product successfully by mail it must be valuable in 
comparison to its weight. The manufacturer of soap, 
for example, has found it unprofitable to sell by mail. 
Considering the weight of soap and the quantity usually 
purchased, the transportation charges are from 25 to 75 
per cent of its value. Instead of the manufacturer adopt¬ 
ing the mail-order method of selling, the tendency has 
been for the mail-order house to purchase the manufac¬ 
turing plant. The mail-order house is more profitable 
for a large variety of products. 
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The means employed by the mail-order house for 
keeping in touch with consumers are by letters, cata¬ 
logues, periodicals, etc., which reach the consumer 
through the mails. As the consumer does not see the 
goods until they have been shipped to him, articles of sim¬ 
ple construction and low price are sold more readily than 
articles of an intricate nature and a relatively high price. 
Money-back guarantees, however, have aided greatly in 
extending this method of marketing to articles of rela¬ 
tively high price. Although the “fly-by-night” mail-order 
houses have practically disappeared, the better class of 
mail-order houses of today still has to combat the adverse 
mental impressions of mail-order houses in general. 

81. Selling through middlemen 

The majority of goods sold today are marketed by 
means which do not bring the consumer and producer 
directly together. As production and selling have become 
specialized, the manufacturer has been content to turn 
his product over to a specialized selling company. The 
manufacturer, as a rule, has been more interested in per¬ 
fecting manufacturing processes than in convincing the 
consumer of the superiority of his goods. Furthermore, 
the average manufacturer has been unable to finance a 
selling organization of his own. Many manufacturers 
have started in a barn or a shed, with no resources for 
building up a sales organization. Then, too, many of 
them manufacture but one or two products. If the prod¬ 
uct happens to be one of minor value, it is necessary to 
sell it through jobbers and retailers who are handling a 
variety of similar products. Consequently, most articles 
of everyday use are sold through jobbers and retail stores 
handling the goods of hundreds of manufacturers. 
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Because the expense of maintaining a wholesale house or 
a retail store is distributed over the product of many 
manufacturers, the cost of handling any particular com¬ 
modity is relatively low. 

Selling to the wholesaler or jobber —The manufac¬ 
turer of one or two articles usually sells his product to the 
wholesaler or jobber, who assembles the goods of a num¬ 
ber of manufacturers. Thus the wholesaler can realize 
the economies that accompany the selling of a large 
variety of products, and the manufacturer is able to sell 
in large quantities with a small sales force. 

The manufacturer in some cases specifies the price 
at which the goods shall be sold to the consumer and 
allows the retailer and the jobber certain discounts from 
these retail prices. The margin of profit allowed the 
wholesaler is generally very small. Very seldom does 
the jobber put any particular pressure behind any given 
line of goods. He sells only what is demanded. The 
manufacturer, in selling through middlemen, keeps in 
indirect contact with the consumer by putting a trade¬ 
mark on the goods and advertising in newspapers and 
popular magazines. Often the manufacturer will send 
demonstrators to call on or distribute samples directly to 
the consumer. The tendency is for manufacturers to 
increase these consumer contacts in order that a steady 
consumer demand for the goods may be created. The 
wholesaler is a middleman who buys goods in quantities, 
resells them to retailers in smaller quantities, and thus 
relieves the manufacturer of the expense of keeping in 
personal touch with all retailers. 

Selling to the retailers —Manufacturers have, in 
many cases, eliminated the wholesaler, and gone direct 
to the retailer. If the manufacturer’s sales are large, sell- 
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ing to the retailer is advisable because it keeps the pro¬ 
ducer in more intimate touch with the retailer and the 
public. 

Retailers in recent years have attempted to eliminate 
the jobber by co-operative purchasing. By buying in 
large quantities these combinations of retailers are able 
to obtain from the producer the same quantity discounts 
as are allowed to the jobber. Chain stores, such as the 
United Cigar Stores, Atlantic and Pacific Tea Stores, 
National Tea, and the mail-order houses, such as Mont¬ 
gomery Ward and Company and Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, have a purchasing power which enables them 
to purchase in jobbing quantities. By obtaining their 
goods at a lower price than the regular retailer, they are 
able to sell to the consumer at a lower price. 

Selling to distributor or manufacturer’s agent— Dis¬ 
tributors and manufacturers’ agents usually handle a 
variety of non-competing products. The automobile dis¬ 
tributor may handle two or three cars, but each will 
appeal to a different class of people. For example, a dis¬ 
tributor will handle one car in the $1,500 to $2,000 class 
and another in the $700 to $1,000 class. In most cases 
the distributor buys outright. He is required to buy a 
certain quantity of goods and is given an exclusive con¬ 
tract to sell in a particular territory. The price at which 
the goods are sold to the consumer is usually set by the 
manufacturer. 

In other lines the distributor may be merely a sell¬ 
ing agent for the manufacturer. He may be given cer¬ 
tain territory and with his own selling organization he 
may call on either the jobber or retailer, as the case may 
he. The manufacturer's agent is similar to this type of 
distributor, but is found only in the hardware and grocery 
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trades. He carries a large variety of goods and either 
covers a restricted territory or handles the entire output 
of the manufacturer over the territory he may select. 

82. Selling through middlemen 

Farmers, sugar refiners, and coffee and tea importers 
sell their products generally through commission men or 
brokers. These commission men and brokers in turn 
sell the product to the jobber, who either attaches his 
trade-mark or puts the goods on the market unbranded. 
The producer thus has no selling contact with the con¬ 
sumer. 

Although this method of marketing is satisfactory 
in disposing of certain staple articles the manufacturer 
feels that it is highly undesirable to sell a specialized 
product or machine in this way. 

Many department stores take the attitude that they 
want to represent all goods for sale as those manufac¬ 
tured or endorsed by them and they do not desire to build 
up their business on other men’s laurels. In taking this 
attitude they are, of course, ignoring and therefore not 
receiving the benefit of the great amount of consumer 
advertising done, for example, by the Radiola people, 
the manufacturers of the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet, etc. 
Some stores have even gone so far as to demand that the 
trade names of certain articles be removed from the goods 
and their own substituted before they will handle the 
goods. Although the substitute of a store’s name for a 
manufacturer’s name on a line of nationally advertised 
goods may tend to cause a store to obtain all of the 
benefits that can be derived from the merits of the goods 
themselves, it is a question, on the other hand, whether 
a store cannot more quickly build up its business and its 
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prestige by capitalizing on the enormous advertising 
investment of the manufacturer. 

The various middlemen in the marketing process 
are summarized in Figs. 5, 6, and 7. It must not be 
assumed, however, that a manufacturer should restrict 
himself to any one of the methods outlined, but the 
methods should be combined to meet best the needs of 
any specific business. 

83. What the distributing agencies do 

The distributing agencies perform three services: 
(1) They finance the manufacturer; (2) they sell the 
product; and (3) they store the goods at convenient 
points for immediate delivery. 

84. Finance the manufacturer 

In some cases the wholesaler provides the manufac¬ 
turer with funds to finance the production of goods. The 
wholesaler usually has a good credit rating at the bank. 
He is located in the city and his investment consists 
largely of goods which will be sold in a short time. The 
manufacturer who must depend upon the wholesaler for 
a supply of funds usually relinquishes to the wholesaler 
the right to place a trade-mark on the goods. Further¬ 
more, the wholesaler often dictates to the manufacturer 
the style or quality of goods which shall be made. 

The manufacturer who sells to the retailer must plan 
to sell on terms of thirty to sixty days, depending on the 
custom of the trade. Few retailers are able to make 
prompt payments, and often accounts are carried for con¬ 
siderable periods. The wholesaler relieves the manu¬ 
facturer of this financing burden and is usually in a much 
better position to do the financing. The manufacturer 
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cannot keep in as close touch with the retailer as can 
the wholesaler, who is located in the center of a small 
selling area. 

In certain lines in which there is a middleman be¬ 
tween the manufacturer and wholesaler, this intermediary 
will assist in financing the manufacturer. For example, 
the commission merchants in the textile field and the 
manufacturers’ agents in the hardware trade are usually 
in a position to supply the manufacturer with funds. 

85. Selling the product 

Selling is commonly supposed to be the chief func¬ 
tion of the wholesaler. But for the individual manufac¬ 
turer the wholesale house is not a selling organization. 
The wholesaler is more interested in holding his own 
against another wholesaler than he is in selling the goods 
of any particular manufacturer. The wholesaler who 
stocks 5,000 articles and, in some cases, as high as 
twenty-five competitive products cannot be expected to 
push a particular manufacturer’s brand. Before a whole¬ 
saler will buy from the manufacturer, the manufacturer 
must create a demand by advertising and salesmen. From 
the standpoint of the manufacturer, the wholesale sales¬ 
men are little more than order-takers. Wholesale sales¬ 
men can hardly be expected to know the characteristics 
of every article they sell. It is their function to supply 
the retailer with the goods that he asks for. 

Many manufacturers have their own salesmen on 
the road calling on the retailer and turning the orders 
over to the local wholesaler. If the retailer’s order is 
large enough to warrant a direct shipment, the manu¬ 
facturer often ships the goods direct to the retailer, In 
that case, the wholesaler gets his commission for simply 
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collecting the bill. The wholesaler, although he cannot 
create a demand for each manufacturer’s product, per¬ 
forms quite important functions. In the first place, the 
retailer prefers to order through the wholesaler. Instead 
of sending checks to a dozen manufacturers, the retailer 
can make a single remittance to the wholesaler. Fur¬ 
thermore, the wholesaler’s salesmen usually make the ter¬ 
ritory more regularly than the manufacturer’s salesmen 
do. And the retailer, a'fter being induced to buy a certain 
brand and finding it to be a good seller, will place re¬ 
orders with the wholesaler's representative. 

The retailer, in the final analysis, holds the key to 
consumer buying. With the exception of a very few 
articles which have little competition, the retailer’s mer¬ 
chandising determines the brand which the consumer will 
purchase. Goods are pretty well standardized and prices 
of the same quality of goods vary little. People are not 
particular about the trade-mark if the product is of uni¬ 
form quality; and as manufacturing processes have be¬ 
come standardized, most goads can be pretty thoroughly 
depended upon. Consequently, the retail buyer does not 
go where he can get a particular brand, but he goes to 
the store which fulfills his idea of what the right stand¬ 
ards of price, quality, and service are. In the main, then, 
the power lies in the hands of the retailer to determine 
what particular brand shall be purchased. Although a 
large advertising campaign will create an immediate in¬ 
creased demand for a new product, the buying public soon 
lapses back into their old buying habits if the new article 
does not prove to be superior. Thus, one function of the 
manufacturer’s salesmen is to keep the retailer “sold” on 
the product and many manufacturers have opened up 
retail stores of their own. 
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Certain middlemen take the place of the manu¬ 
facturer's selling organization. Brokers, manufacturers’ 
agents, and commission merchants often assume the 
responsibility for selling the entire output of a plant. 
These middlemen usually sell to wholesalers or jobbers 
who, in turn, sell to retailers. The principal function of 
these middlemen is to sell, as the manufacturer provides 
storage facilities and delivers the goods direct to the 
wholesaler. 

86. Storing 

Storing, to insure prompt delivery of goods, is the 
principal function of the wholesale house. Grocery job¬ 
bers, for example, are located in practically every city 
which has a population of 15,000 or more. The jobber, 
therefore, relieves both the manufacturer and the retailer 
of the function of keeping on hand a large supply of 
goods. Many retailers are enabled to buy a week’s sup¬ 
ply at a time and thus are able to have a large turnover 
of their stock. 

The branch house also provides storage facilities for 
the manufacturer. Branch houses are usually located in 
out-of-the-way places where rents are cheap and railroad 
facilities are available. For certain lines of goods branch 
houses are usually located in well-defined areas. A cer¬ 
tain street may be lined with the branch houses of textile 
manufacturers; another with wholesale and branch 
houses for hardware; another may be used by paper 
goods manufacturers, etc. 

Storage facilities are also provided by general ware¬ 
housemen. These warehouses store a large variety of 
goods, such as furniture, non-perishable food products, 
machinery, etc. They usually maintain their own deliv- 
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ery systems. For grain, cotton, and wool certain special¬ 
ized warehouses are available. The packing companies, 
as a rule, maintain their own cold storage houses for the 
preservation of their products. 

87. Determining what middlemen to use 

The factors which are important to the individual 
manufacturer in determining what middlemen to use are : 

1. The line of goods to be marketed 

2. Kind and strength of competition 

3. Characteristics of the sales territory 

88. The line of goods to be marketed 

In the chapter on the Type of Product, the analysis 
revealed that the product governed, to some extent, the 
marketing channels which should be used. Consequently, 
there has been built up in connection with each line of 
goods a widely used marketing channel. The usual 
methods of marketing in groceries, textiles, and automo¬ 
biles will be discussed. 

89. Marketing a grocery product 

The chart, Fig. 5, shows the various middlemen used 
in the marketing of grocery products. Although there 
are points of contact between middlemen which are not 
shown on the chart, the important ones are noted. For 
example, some butter is sold by the dairyman direct to 
the city resident, skipping all middlemen; but in the 
main, butter passes through the hands of one or more 
middlemen. 

The manufacturer’s agent in the grocery trade is 
usually the selling agent for manufactured food products, 
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as, for example, the prepared breakfast foods. Most 
manufacturers of food products have started out with 
manufacturers’ agents, but as their business increased and 
new products have been added, they have tended to 
eliminate these middlemen. Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes, Quaker Oats, and Shredded Wheat Biscuit are 
products which were formerly sold through manufac¬ 
turers’ agents, but are now sold direct to the jobbers. 
The manufacturer’s agent usually handles a large variety 
of products and covers a specific territory. 

Brokers deal almost entirely in unbranded and unad¬ 
vertised grocery lines. They handle such products as 
sugar, flour, canned goods, and coffee. They act as 
representatives of the wholesaler or the manufacturer, as 
the case may be. For example, a sugar broker may 
obtain orders from the wholesaler and then look up a 
refiner who is able to supply the sugar. In other cases, 
the broker may handle the business of a refiner in a cer¬ 
tain territory and make sales to the wholesale grocer. 

The broker does little financing and practically no 
buying or storing himself. He is merely an agent who 
needs only an office through which to conduct his busi¬ 
ness. The broker’s function of selling is very important 
for the small canner, miller, and refiner who cannot afford 
a sales organization. 

In many cases the manufacturer sells direct to the 
wholesale grocer or grocery jobber. For most manufac¬ 
turers a sales organization of sufficient size to call on 
retail grocers would be unprofitable. But a few of the 
larger manufacturers have recently eliminated all middle¬ 
men and now sell direct to the retailer. Procter and 
Gamble, a company which has perhaps as many retail 
outlets as any other manufacturer, has adopted the policy 
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of selling direct to the retailer. The centralized buying 
departments of the chain stores system are able in most 
cases to buy direct from the manufacturer, thereby elim¬ 
inating all middlemen. The wholesaler realizes that his 
future business depends on the importance of the regular 
grocery store. The jobber does not find his business 
reduced so much by the manufacturer who goes direct 
to the retailer as by the chain stores system, which buys in 
quantities from the manufacturer. 

90. Marketing textiles 

In the marketing of textiles—silks, woolen and knit 
goods—the commission house is an important middle¬ 
man, as may be seen in Fig. 6. The commission house 
is not only the selling agent for the textile mill, but 
generally finances the manufacturer. As the textile mills 
have increased in size, there has been a tendency either 
to eliminate or absorb the commission house. In a few 
cases, the commission house and textile mill have com¬ 
bined to form a complete manufacturing and selling 
organization. For the small textile manufacturer the 
commission house is indispensable. 

The jobber has been eliminated in many cases by 
the large department store. Department stores which 
buy in large quantities can often buy direct from the mill 
or commission house. Several of the larger ones, such as 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company, and John Wanamaker 
and Company, have their own wholesale or jobbing 
houses. 

91. Marketing automobiles 

Automobiles, in the main, are marketed through a 
distributor, sometimes called a state or district agent, 
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Fig. 7. This middleman receives a contract for the exclu¬ 
sive sale of the automobile in a specific territory. He 
makes sub-contracts with local sales agencies, who are 
allotted either a township or a county. In some cases the 
manufacturer’s branch takes the place of a distributor. 
Although the manufacturer’s branch sells direct to the con¬ 
sumer as well as to the local sales agency, the local sales 
agency is usually given credit for sales to its customers. 

The high-priced cars are usually sold direct to the 
consumer by the distributor. As the number of such 
cars sold is relatively small, there is no advantage in 
a sales agency for every community. In smaller towns, 
as there are very few customers for higher priced cars, 
prospects are called on by salesmen of the distributor. 

92. The kind and strength of competition 

A study of the usual method of marketing a certain 
line of goods may reveal a good reason for trying another 
method. For example, if a competitor is skipping the 
jobber and selling direct to the retailer, perhaps a high 
degree of co-operation can be obtained from the jobber 
who has been left out of this competitor’s marketing 
channel. 

In addition to the competition between the regular 
manufacturers, many wholesalers and even retailers are 
going into the manufacturing business. Marshall Field 
and Company, starting as a retail store, later required 
a number of textile mills and factories. The manu¬ 
facturer must realize that when he sells to a 
manufacturing wholesaler or retailer he is selling to a 
competitor who naturally is more anxious to sell his 
own manufactured product. Rather than competing by 
price cutting, which was general many years ago, mid- 
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dlemen in the past twenty years have been gradually 
buying up their own sources of supply' to reduce costs 
and to give better service to their customers. Conse¬ 
quently, there has resulted an integration of industry 
either back to the producer or forward to the consumer. 
The Goodyear Tire Company owns its own cotton fields 
and rubber plantations where the raw materials are 
grown. Most typewriter companies have eliminated their 
distributors and established their own branch houses. 


93. Characteristics of the sales territory 

The territory is an important factor in determining 
the method of distribution to be used. For example, one 
of the largest hardware manufacturers sells direct to the 
retailer in the thickly populated districts and to the jobber 
in outlying areas. The manufacturer, in putting a sales 
organization in the field, usually does it gradually by first 
taking from the jobber the territories with the biggest 
sales and extending the direct selling field as conditions 
warrant. Many shoe manufacturers have their own retail 
stores in the larger cities, but sell to the regular retail shoe 
stores in the smaller communities. Practically all the 
larger manufacturers sell their products through a variety 
of middlemen, depending on the characteristics of the 
particular territory. 



Chapter VII 

What Determines Sales Price 

94. Profit and price 

The goal of the sales manager is to make a profit. 
But the mere assertion does not tell much of the story. 
A profit for one business may be a loss for another. A 
good profit does not infer that a better one would not have 
been possible perhaps with a slight addition to the adver¬ 
tising appropriation or a better selection of advertising 
media. Or a sales manager may ruin a business by 
charging too high a price for his goods in an attempt to 
make an immediate profit. 

What shall determine the selling price of the prod¬ 
uct? No universal rule can be applied. The concern 
selling two or three products may employ on each article 
a different method in setting a price. Also, as times 
change, the price may be figured from a different view¬ 
point. One or more of the following factors should be 
considered in determining a sale price for the article: 
(1) cost; (2) competitor’s prices; and (3) attitude of 
the consumer toward the price. 

95. Basing the price on costs 

Some concerns have slavishly followed the cost 
method of setting a price on their goods. That is, to the 
manufacturing cost of the product is added a margin to 
provide for selling expenses and profit, and the resulting 
figure is the price at which the goods are sold. For exam¬ 
ple, let us say that the manufacturing cost of crackers 
is five cents a pound, the selling expense is one and one- 
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half cent, and one-half cent is the desired profit; con¬ 
sequently the manufacturer will charge seven cents a 
pound for the crackers. This method of figuring price 
is feasible if the business is an established one and if it 
is able to dispose of its entire output. But the new busi¬ 
ness with a large selling expense should not attempt to 
figure prices on this basis. Neither is the cost basis 
advisable if the sales department cannot sell enough 
goods to keep the factory running at full capacity. As 
has been discussed, the manufacturing cost per unit of 
goods will increase if the factory is on a low production 
schedule, and consequently the price will be raised when 
perhaps conditions may favor a lowering of the price. 
If a lower price will keep a factory going at full capacity 
or at an even rate of production, it is likely that a lower 
price will be more profitable than a higher price with a 
limited output and fewer orders. The factory, of course, 
is losing money if the selling price does not pay costs, but 
it is often preferable to take an immediate loss if it will 
pave the way to future profits. If conditions are such 
that the cost basis can be used, the sales manager can 
figure quite definitely on what his yearly profits will be. 

Manufacturers who have spent large sums for adver¬ 
tising have been able to sell their products to the middle¬ 
man at a higher price than the non-advertiser because of 
the demand which the advertising has created. The 
dealer can handle advertised goods on a smaller margin 
of profit because his turnover is large. Uneeda Bis¬ 
cuits, for example, allow a low margin of profit, but 
produce larger profits for the retailer than other brands 
of crackers because sales are greater. The manufacturer 
must consider his advertising as a selling expense which 
goes to make up the price at which the article will be sold. 
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96. Competitor’s price 

The sales price of the article can be based upon pro¬ 
duction costs only if that price is consistent with the 
competitor’s price. No manufacturer can hope to realize 
a large sales volume or to exist for long in a highly com¬ 
petitive market if his manufacturing and selling expenses 
are so much in excess of those of competitors that they 
result in the placing of unduly high prices upon the 
goods. 

For the same class of goods the price should be 
neither much lower nor much higher than competitors’ 
prices. People will pay slightly more for an article if it 
includes such features as a handy container, prestige, 
accessibility, or a pleasing appearance. The consumer 
may consider any one of these features as an advantage 
which is worth a slightly higher price. For example, the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company, by putting their salt in 
a distinctive package with a convenient spout for pouring, 
have been able to sell their product above the prices 
charged for regular table salt. 

It is usually a bad policy to depend on price cutting 
to get business. The sales manager who is continually 
making price concessions is apt, in the end, to skimp on 
the product to make it compare with the lowered price. 
The outcome of the policy of price cutting is that empha¬ 
sis will be centered on the price, and the manufacturer 
who can and will make the lowest cut is the one who will 
get the business, while such important features as quality 
and service will be disregarded to make way for quantity 
of output. Price competition has become so intense in 
many cases that prices have been cut far below the cost 
of production and some manufacturers have been driven 
out of business. 
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97. Attitude of the public toward price 

Where one does not seek to control a field by look¬ 
ing for only a small net profit per unit sale, "charging 
what the traffic will bear,” although odius if carried to an 
extreme, is a good business principle if rightly adminis¬ 
tered. Of course, to take advantage of a buyer’s predica¬ 
ment by charging him an unreasonable price destroys 
goodwill and hurts a business, but on the other hand, 
there is a question whether goodwill is increased by refus¬ 
ing to increase a price as costs and purchasing power 
increase. But the violations of the rule have in most 
cases been in the direction of excessive prices and a fail¬ 
ure to realize that the rule works to lower prices as well 
as to raise them. When people have large incomes, they 
are willing to pay proportionately for their purchases, but 
these same people, when their incomes are cut, will go 
to the stores where they can save money. 

Some manufacturers who did not raise their prices 
or raised them very little during the World War and the 
two years following contend that they created a prestige 
that was valuable. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
policy of foregoing profits is appreciated to any extent 
by the average customer. When the time comes for 
goods to be reduced, the manufacturer who has not 
advanced his price does not get the publicity that comes 
with a price cut. It is probable that a retail store, for 
example, would win more favorable comment by a twenty 
per cent reduction in price, than would any concern which 
kept its prices down during the previous high-price period. 
As business goes in cycles with its ups and downs, it is 
best for the manufacturer to follow prices up and build 
up a surplus that will protect him against losses on inven¬ 
tory as prices go down. 
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capacity of the public for a certain line of goods. A 
glance at this triangle will show that as the price of an 
article increases, the consumptive capacity of the public 
decreases. If the area of this triangle, for example, repre¬ 
sents the market for automobiles of all kinds and prices, 
the number of prospective customers for cars selling at 
prices over $3,000 corresponds to only a small upper sec¬ 
tion of this triangle. In case of cars which sell for less 
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than $1,000, the lower area of the triangle represents 
this market. The upper line of this area is drawn at the 
point on the dollar line which represents $1,000. But 
many who can afford to purchase higher-priced cars pre¬ 
fer such cars as the Ford and, in general, a low price does 
not necessarily bar sales to those who can afford to pay 
a higher price. The market for Ford cars is, therefore, 
not restricted to the lower area, but beyond this area 
competition becomes keener, and the public’s ability to 
pay higher prices and to consider better grades of cars 
enters and tends to divert purchasers elsewhere. 

This illustration shows vividly that the market for 
goods becomes more restricted as the price increases, and 
that the lower the price of an article can be made, the 
larger the market for it becomes and, consequently, the 
larger the volume of sales. 

When Thermos bottles sold at $7.50 to $1 2.50, there 
was a great enough demand from automobilists and oth¬ 
ers to keep the American Thermos Bottle Company run¬ 
ning at full capacity, but it was not until the price reached 
$1.00 to $2.50 that the demand from the laboring classes 
was felt and the market greatly increased. 

The problems of price differentials involve the fol¬ 
lowing considerations: 

1. Price concessions 

2. Two-price policy 

3. Price zones 

4. Buying period 

5. Service rendered by dealer 

99. Price concessions 

To make a dealer or jobber a special price in order 
to get his business is not a wise policy. It is a remnant 
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of the old days when the buyer and seller tried to see 
who could drive the sharpest bargain. Special discounts 
are, as a rule, frowned upon today. Although secretly 
made, the fact soon leaks out and a price war is started. 
Furthermore, it gives one retailer an undue advantage 
over another and makes enemies for the business. 

100. Two-price policy 

The manufacturer is confronted with different types 
of buyers demanding different prices. For example, the 
large department store will want added discounts for its 
quantity purchases, and then the jobber will not be sat¬ 
isfied in buying at the same price as the large department 
store. Consequently, it is incumbent on the sales man¬ 
ager to decide upon a price policy and to maintain it 
against all criticism, for any policy will be criticized by 
one faction or another. 

The two methods in most common use are (I) to 
draw a line between jobbers and dealers and to make a 
price to each one no matter in what quantity the goods 
are purchased; and (2) to set two prices for the goods, 
one price for goods bought up to a certain quantity, and 
an extra discount for orders above a certain amount. 
The latter policy will allow the large retail store the 
advantage of the jobber discounts, but it limits the small 
retailer who must compete with the large one. The large 
retailer is able to cut prices and still make a profit, while 
the small retailer, if he sells at regular prices, is branded 
a profiteer. The large retail store which receives quan¬ 
tity discounts is virtually competing with the jobber, who 
naturally dislikes the system of discounts. The former 
policy, discriminating between retailers and jobbers, is 
generally better, but oftentimes the department store or 
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chain stores system has its jobbing department which buys 
at jobbers’ prices and consequently competes with both 
the jobber and the regular retailer. 

101. Price zones 

The manufacturer who wants to set a retail price 
runs into difficulties if he has national distribution. 
Freight differentials make it unprofitable for the Denver 
dealer to sell a Cleveland-made product at the same price 
that the Cincinnati dealer asks. Two methods of over¬ 
coming the difficulty have been tried, neither of which 
have been any too successful. In the first place, varying 
prices are advertised; that is, a certain price east of the 
Mississippi River, another price west of the Mississippi, 
and still another west of the Rocky Mountains. Some 
manufacturers have worked out a zone system in much 
more detail, quoting jobbers and dealers prices in as many 
as eight zones. Another method, which is perhaps the 
fairest to the dealer and permits a uniform retail price, 
is to prepay the freight. One breakfast food concern had 
adopted this policy, and as prices are the same irre¬ 
spective of territory, each dealer can very well charge the 
same retail price. 

102. Buying period 

As has been mentioned, some seasonal businesses 
have used the policy of giving special discounts to deal¬ 
ers who will buy between the regular buying seasons. 
The laundry is a good example of an industry which has 
used a price differential to get customers in the middle 
of the week. It has become a custom to send washings 
to laundries on Mondays and to expect deliveries in two 
or three days. This naturally results in a very great 
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demand for the service of laundries during the first half 
of the week and practically no demand during the latter 
part of the week. Employes could be put upon a part- 
time basis, but even if this method of operating a laundry 
were employed, idle machinery, space, salary, the man¬ 
ager, etc., would still represent an idle investment for 
the latter half of the week and would add to the cost of 
the laundry’s service. In order to create a more evenly 
distributed demand, many laundries have adopted the 
policy of granting considerable reduction on family wash 
sent to them on or after Wednesday for delivery on Sat¬ 
urday or Monday. 

The adoption of such a sales policy represents some 
loss of the higher-priced Monday service, due to the 
transfer of much of this business to the latter part of the 
week, but it also brought to these laundries business 
which they never had before. 

103. Service rendered by dealer 

Some companies allow a discount to dealers who 
will co-operate with them in advertising the product. 
This is an advantage both to the manufacturer and to the 
dealer. To the manufacturer it means greater advertising 
and to the dealer, usually better use of his facilities for 
advertising, such as window and counter displays and 
local newspapers. The discount allowed on the goods 
depends on what advertising the retailer agrees to do. 
Usually the manufacturer’s order blank includes a con¬ 
tract that the retailer will do the prescribed amount. 
Often a retailer will overlook his opportunities for pro¬ 
viding attractive window displays, and such a proposition 
will convince him of the value of his neglected adver¬ 
tising facilities. 
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104. Retail prices 

The manufacturer is interested in the price which 
the dealer charges, because the amount of the goods 
which will be sold depends on the price which the ulti¬ 
mate consumer is asked to pay. The two problems which 
most often arise in connection with the retail price are 
(1) the question of setting a fixed price at which the 
goods shall be sold to the customer; and (2) the question 
of setting a price which will appeal to the customer as 
being fair. 

105. Fixed resale price 

Manufacturers, in many cases, have elected to set 
the price at which their product shall be sold to the pub¬ 
lic, because (1) many retailers have little conception of 
what the retail price should be, as they have not figured 
their costs accurately; (2) a uniform price will protect 
the goods from the degradation of being made a trade 
teaser by the retailer. The retailer is tempted to make 
especially attractive prices on well-advertised goods in 
order that customers will be drawn to his store. This, of 
course, spoils the sale of the goods by competitive dealers 
and in the end does much harm to the manufacturer. 
Furthermore, cut-price goods, even if of high quality, will 
soon come to be classed as "cheap”; and (3) a uniform 
retail price gives the manufacturer an opportunity to 
feature the price in his advertising and gives the buyer 
a sense of security in that he knows how much the goods 
should cost and knows when he is overcharged. 

But after a retail price has been fixed, it is often 
difficult to maintain it. The Bradley Knitting Company 
has been able to keep its prices uniform by advertising 
the retail prices in catalogues and periodicals. Its prob- 
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lems perhaps have not been as difficult to solve as those 
of many other manufacturers, as it gives exclusive sale 
in the small towns and neighborhood privileges in the 
city. The advantages of making a run on a certain line 
of goods is to get trade from a competitor, and in selling 
an exclusive line the possibility of getting a competitor’s 
trade is not so likely. The manufacturers of O’Sullivan’s 
Rubber Heels were able to reduce the retail price of rub¬ 
ber heels from 75 cents to 50 cents by prominently adver¬ 
tising a price of 50 cents, which was a fair price for the 
retailer to charge. 

Much legal action has centered about the problem 
of fixing the retail price. Manufacturers in most cases 
have tried to prevent retailers from selling below a cer¬ 
tain stated price. The courts have held quite generally 
that the manufacturer cannot set and maintain the price 
at which the article will be resold. 

106. Psychology of the retail price 

Price reductions, if great enough, will often cause 
people to buy goods which they ordinarily would do with¬ 
out. It is advisable for a firm to offer such an attractive 
price that it realizes little or no net profit, if the goods 
have been standing upon the shelves for a considerable 
length of time and are likely to move slowly, if at all, in 
the future. 

Some special inducement form of selling may be 
used. Among these forms of selling may be mentioned 
free trial offers, easy payments, and premiums. These 
methods of pushing the sale of goods are not open to as 
great objections as are outright reduction in prices. 

Some stores use the cut-price argument to such an 
extent that it finally has little effect as an inducement. 
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As the store which continually advertises cut prices 
usually lowers the price on some goods but makes up for 
it on others, consumers are beginning to realize the cus¬ 
tom and have a tendency to go to cut-priced stores for 
cut-priced articles, but refuse to buy the goods on which 
an excessive profit is made. 

Some concerns have taken advantage of the cus¬ 
tomers’ desire for a reduction by first putting the price 
up in order that capital may be made of the fact that a 
reduction is being given. The Federal Trade Commission 
has stepped in in a number of such cases to eliminate this 
custom of misrepresentation. 



Chapter VIII 

Building Up a Sales Organization 

107. Factors determining character of sales organization 

No hard-and-fast rules can be laid down by which a 
sales organization can be built up. Each sales organiza¬ 
tion should be fitted to the needs of the particular fac¬ 
tory. Whether or not the advertising department should 
be under the control of the sales department, as has 
already been discussed, depends upon particular condi¬ 
tions. But under the organization, which will be here 
outlined, the man in charge of advertising will be under 
the control of the sales manager. The firm with limited 
funds and output must realize that it will not be able to 
maintain as expensive or extensive a sales organization 
as some of its competitors. To build up an effective 
organization the sales manager should know what sales 
can be expected, the marketing channels which are to be 
used, the amount of money needed for expenses, the 
extent of the territory to be considered, and the specific 
jobs in the business to be filled. 

108. What constitutes a sales organization 

Most sales organizations are built up gradually as 
the company increases in size. A new man is hired 
whenever the need for more help arises. This man is 
usually put in charge of the work which the present 
organization is unable to handle. He is usually delegated 
to do work of various kinds, such as to sell, to do office 
work, and even occasionally, to prepare advertising copy. 
If it is necessary to build up a sales organization in this 
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way, the sales manager should periodically take stock of 
his organization. If he does not, he will soon find that 
he has an organization composed of jacks-of-all-trades 
and no one performing in the most efficient manner. 
The organization will become a patched-up affair with 
each man performing half a dozen jobs, under the control 
of the same number of bosses. This condition prevents 
a clean-cut division of duties and responsibilities and 
lowers the morale of the entire organization. The peri¬ 
odical survey will determine whether or not each member 
of the organization is delegated, as far as possible, to a 
specialized task. It will also reveal those departments 
which have grown to such a size as to require depart¬ 
mental heads. Every organization should, as far as pos¬ 
sible, be built up on a strictly functional basis; that is, 
each man should have a definite and single job to per¬ 
form. The first step, then, is to determine the functions 
to be performed in each department. The sales organiza¬ 
tion is composed, as a rule, of the following departments, 
each with a separate and well defined job: 

1. Sales department 

2. Advertising department 

3. Research department 

4. Office force 

109. Sales department 

Selling is a job around which a sales organization 
is built and is consequently given a great deal of atten¬ 
tion. For the mail-order house, the salesmen have jobs 
entirely different from those of salesmen who make per¬ 
sonal calls. In most organizations there will be two 
types of salesmen: one type will be on the road; and the 
others will be making sales by correspondence, as sales 
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are usually made by mail in those communities where 
the company cannot afford to send salesmen. What type 
of salesman is needed must be first determined, and then 
the man should be selected who will come up to the 
requirements of the job. 

Personal salesmen, as distinguished from mail-order 
salesmen, may be divided into three classes, retail, whole¬ 
sale, and specialty salesmen. 

110. Retail salesmen 

Retail salesmen may perform routine work as 
in the case of the 5 and 10 cent stores, where the sales¬ 
people are merely dispensers. Consequently, these sales¬ 
people need have little training or education. Their job 
consists primarily of the knack of making change quickly 
and accurately. On the other hand, book, clothing, fur¬ 
niture, picture salesmen, etc., must practice all the art 
and science of salesmanship. They must know their 
goods; they must know values; and they must know 
human nature. They must be able to size up a cus¬ 
tomer’s taste and be able to cater to them. They must be 
able to explain to the customer the merits and uses of the 
goods. 

111. Wholesale salesmen 

The wholesale salesman may sell for a manufacturer, 
jobber, or selling agent. His work usually covers a well- 
defined and comparatively limited field. He calls on the 
same customers time after time in periods varying in 
different businesses from one week to six months. As he 
handles a large number of goods, it is impossible for him 
to know each article in detail. He rather interests him¬ 
self in advertising and sensing the probable demand for 
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goods. As he sells goods for resale purposes, his strong¬ 
est appeal is that his goods can be easily and quickly sold. 

Wholesale salesmen should be able to make enduring 
friends, as they call on the same customers for years. 
Many wholesale salesmen are on the road today who have 
covered the same territory for forty years. Successful 
wholesale salesmen soon get accustomed to their regular 
routes and customers, while specialty salesmen, who have 
to call on new customers each day, do not stick to one 
job so long. 

112. Specialty salesmen 

The specialty salesman sells goods direct to the 
consumer. He may peddle soap from door to door, he 
may sell stocks and bonds to business men, be may sell 
patent medicines from a wagon, he may sell automobiles, 
or he may sell machine tools to factories. He specializes 
in the sale of one commodity only and he sells this com¬ 
modity through direct contact with possible buyers. He 
may work as an agent on commission or he may work on 
a salary supplemented by a commission. In fact, the 
difficulties which he encounters in his work are of such 
a nature that a commission on sales is necessary to keep 
him keyed up to capacity. 

A specialty salesman may be employed by a manu¬ 
facturer, jobber, or agent. He may be able to carry his 
wares with him or he may sell such indefinite things as 
space in newspapers, machinery built to order, etc. He 
must meet his prospective customers, secure a hearing, 
and present his story from A to Z. He must show these 
customers how they will benefit from the use of the 
goods which he is attempting to sell. If he is selling in 
competition, he must show his prospective customers 
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how his goods will give better service or are of better 
quality than the goods of competitors, yet he must do so 
without mentioning competition or knocking the goods 
of other concerns. 

The percentage of sales to calls is generally very 
low. This is especially true in the case of high-priced 
specialties such as automobiles, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, electric motors, machine tools, locomo¬ 
tives, suspension bridges, etc. Days and sometimes 
weeks go by with little or no prospect of making a sale. 
A case is reported of a salesman for a firm which erects 
suspension bridges who averages about one sale a year. 
On the other hand, we have specialty salesmen selling 
soap, calendars, kitchen appliances, stationery, etc., who 
average a large number of sales per day, but the articles 
tvhich they sell are of relatively low price. To sell in 
the former case requires a lot of tenacity and strength of 
character, for one must keep on working earnestly and 
enthusiastically and must believe in the merits of the 
product he sells, even though sales are far between. To 
sell in the latter case does not require such high courage 
or such a strong character, 

The specialty salesmen may operate direct from the 
home office, from a branch office, or from an agency. 
He may operate locally only or he may cover a large 
territory, necessitating much travel. The higher priced 
and more technical and limited in its application an 
article may be, the larger the territory that must be cov¬ 
ered by a specialty salesman. 

113. Advertising department 

Usually in a business in which the advertising depart¬ 
ment is under the control of the sales manager, the adver- 
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tising activities are correlated under one individual called 
the advertising manager. This man in the larger organi¬ 
zation has under him a number of employes, a staff made 
up of writers and artists. 

The advertising manager should have a knowledge 
of human nature and an ability to influence large groups 
of people through the written word. Both training and 
practice are necessary to fit him for the position, and of 
these, training is the most important. The advertising 
manager should be familiar with the policies and activi¬ 
ties of all departments of the business, and he should 
have also a knowledge of psychology, of written expres¬ 
sion, and of art. It is the advertising manager who con¬ 
ceives the dominating features of a firm’s advertising 
and he must be able to guide the efforts of all copy¬ 
writers, artists, etc., in preparing the copy. He must 
also have a good knowledge of all the markets to which his 
firm sells. He must know the classes of people who con¬ 
stitute these markets and must be able to judge copy 
from their point of view. 

The advertising man deals with human nature and is 
responsible for the public sentiment in regard to his firm 
and to the products which he is advertising. It is the 
advertising manager’s duty to change and to crystalize 
public sentiment in favor of the particular commodity or 
service which he advertises. In order to sway public 
sentiment the advertising manager must be a diligent 
student of everything that affects public opinion. It is 
only in this way that he can size up the attitude of the 
public toward the product or services which he advertises. 

The logical method of organizing an advertising 
department is to divide it into two large divisions, one of 
which we may call a production department and the 
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other the recording department. Under the production 
division would come the planning department, which 
plans advertising campaigns, various copy departments, 
the art department, and the printing department. Under 
the recording division would come the handling of con¬ 
tracts, the buying of space, checking, follow-up of work, 
recording of sales data and advertising returns, shipping, 
and the detail business activities of the department. 

114. Advertising agencies 

The company which cannot afford its own adver¬ 
tising staff or which desires supplementary advertising 
information may obtain the services of advertising agen¬ 
cies or of advertising counselors. Advertising agencies, 
which began as merely sellers of advertising space in 
newspapers and magazines, now prepare copy for the 
advertiser. Their remuneration is still received as a com¬ 
mission from the periodical in which the advertisement is 
to be inserted and in no strict sense are they a client of the 
advertiser, although agencies make it a general practice 
to charge the advertiser fifteen per cent on all work han¬ 
dled by or through them, such as cuts, electrotypes, draw¬ 
ings, paintings, photographs, booklets, folders, etc. 

The advertising agency has first-hand knowledge of 
media. This is acquired not only through careful analy¬ 
sis of the media, but also through constant experience in 
using them for various advertising campaigns. The 
average advertising agency is therefore in a better posi¬ 
tion to judge accurately the relative values of different 
media than the advertising manager whose experience 
with them must necessarily be more limited. 

The rate department of the advertising agency is 
worthy of consideration. Although most of the higher 
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class publications have standardized their advertising 
rates, there are still classes of media that have no fixed 
rates or fixed methods of figuring rates. Many adver¬ 
tisers are therefore able to secure lower rates than others. 
The agency’s experience with numerous publications 
gives it a clearer insight into the question of advertising 
rates and often enables it to be of distinct service to the 
advertiser who is forced to use periodicals, etc., with no 
standardized or uniform rates. 

In some cases advertising agencies are given com¬ 
plete control over a firm's advertising, while in other 
cases the advertising agency merely forms a part of a 
firm’s advertising department. In general, the former 
method of operation is applicable to a smaller concern 
only, the larger advertisers finding it to their advantage 
to have their own advertising departments to collect 
data, originate copy suggestions, select media, etc., and at 
the same time to control the work of the advertising 
agency. The latter arrangement is, of course, preferable, 
and enables an advertiser to get the benefit of outside 
counsel and service at little or no cost to him, to supple¬ 
ment the work of his own advertising department, and to 
give aid in the preparation of sales campaigns and adver¬ 
tising copy, plans, etc. 

In case an agency is given full responsibility for a 
firm’s advertising and full control over an advertiser’s 
appropriation, the advertising agency is frequently placed 
in the position of deciding by itself many matters on 
which it is unqualified to pass judgment unaided. This 
often results in advertising expenditures which in them¬ 
selves may be justifiable and even advisable under certain 
conditions, but are not in keeping with other factors of a 
business. 
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115. Advertising counselors 

Advertising counselors act in an advisory capacity to 
advertisers and charge regular fees for this class of serv¬ 
ice. Frequently, they also handle within their organiza¬ 
tions the entire advertising of their clients and in such 
cases are really advertising agents. Advertising coun¬ 
selors thus render a highly specialized professional serv¬ 
ice to their clients and are paid by their clients. Publish¬ 
ers recognize advertising counselors in cases where they 
handle advertising copy, and grant them the same com¬ 
missions that are granted to advertising agencies. 
Although these commissions are retained by the adver¬ 
tising counselors, they are used generally as a means of 
reducing the portion of their fees that must be paid by 
their clients, thus freeing them from all bias and keeping 
their service on a strictly professional plane. 

It is, of course, evident that great care must be 
exercised in selecting either an advertising agency or an 
advertising counselor. No man and no organization can 
give its be3t efforts to two advertisers engaged in the 
same line of business; yet, for example, no man and no 
organization which has handled only underwear and 
clothing advertising is qualified to handle book advertis¬ 
ing, cigar advertising, or machinery advertising. Adver¬ 
tising agencies or advertising counselors who handle the 
advertising of a competing concern or who have had no 
experience in the same or similar lines of goods should, 
therefore, never be retained. 

Although one can hardly expect either an advertising 
agency or an advertising counselor to bring to one any 
additional knowledge of his own business, he can and 
should expect the agency or counselor to bring to bear 
upon one’s advertising problems a great wealth of expe- 
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rience and knowledge gained in the advertising of similar 
products. One should also expect an advertising agency 
or advertising counselor to have such training and expe¬ 
rience as to enable him to understand thoroughly not 
only the merits of a product, but every step in its manu¬ 
facture and the uses to which it can be put. 

116. The research department 

The research department is a comparatively new 
branch of the sales organization. In the factory, the 
experimental laboratory for developing new processes 
and new products and for testing the goods before ship¬ 
ment is considered a necessity. But until recently the 
sales organization has not made a detailed study of con¬ 
ditions to determine the best territory, to estimate sales, 
or to conform the goods to the wants of the people. 
Progressive sales managers today realize the valuable 
information which can be obtained by a staff trained to 
gather and analyze facts. If the research department is 
not composed of people of the right character and train¬ 
ing, it is apt to degenerate into a mere fact-collecting 
body. One reason that the research departments have 
not been of any greater service is because they have often 
been placed in charge of a member of the clerical force 
who has no training in statistical and graphical methods. 

117. Organization of research department 

The smaller sales organization which cannot afford 
to hire a research staff may employ the services of 
research organizations. These services are rendered for a 
fee, like the services of a lawyer or accountant. Other 
agencies, such as newspapers, trade associations, cham¬ 
bers of commerce, etc., collect information for the use 
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of the sales manager. But it is advisable, whenever pos¬ 
sible, for the sales organization to include a research staff 
with a trained investigator as the head. 

The head of the research staff should be a man who 
is able to analyze facts and conditions. Although, when 
dealing with such an intangible factor as demand, it is 
impossible to forecast conditions definitely or to deter¬ 
mine results in advance, they can be approximated. The. 
research department should have access to the business 
history of the concern, and with this information, com¬ 
bined with a complete survey of existing conditions, it 
will be able to make estimates of future business. 

The duties of the research department require a per¬ 
sonnel trained in statistics, drawing, and copy work. The 
department should also be well informed in regard to the 
product, the channels of distribution used, and the gen¬ 
eral sales policies. A training in economics is desirable 
and is absolutely necessary for the head of the depart¬ 
ment. Furthermore, no member should be taken into 
the department who is not vitally interested in research 
work. Research work soon becomes annoying to those 
who are not fitted for it, and to get results of any conse¬ 
quence the people employed should be capable of doing 
original thinking. 

118. Agencies which furnish information 

The advertising agency has its research department 
which is maintained for the benefit of the agency’s clients, 
and its work includes the investigating of trade and mar¬ 
ket conditions. In order to be able to render service, 
many advertising agencies have trained investigators 
located at important centers throughout the country in 
order to secure first-hand data necessary for the intelli- 
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gent forecasting of sales possibilities and probable costs 
from a territorial, departmental, and commodity point of 
view. Often an additional charge is made for this class 
of service. Although an advertising agency can furnish 
considerable aid to its clients along these lines, the agency 
generally does not, alone, have the intimate knowledge of 
a manufacturer’s business that is essential to the laying 
•out of merchandising plans of value to a client. Close 
co-operation upon the part of the client is therefore 
essential. On the other hand, a detached or outside point 
of view brought to bear upon marketing problems is of 
distinct value, especially since this outside point of view 
in the case of an advertising agency involves wide and 
diversified experience in merchandising different com¬ 
modities. 

Many accountants are adding to their services the 
preparation of estimates of sales and expenses for a 
future period. By studying the past sales and advertising 
history of the concern, they are able to estimate develop¬ 
ments and compile information which will aid the sales 
department in planning a sales and advertising campaign. 

The Harvard University Bureau of Business 
Research and the Carnegie Institute of Technology have 
made great steps in solving some of the problems of sales 
management. The Harvard University Bureau has spe¬ 
cialized in accounting and distribution problems, and 
Carnegie Institute in personnel relations. 

119. Office force 

A clerical force for bookkeeping and stenographic 
work is needed. Although the work in the office will be, 
to a great extent, routine, each member of the office force 
should be made to realize the importance of the work and 
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what it means to a successful operation of the business. 
Orders come in through the office, and a prompt delivery 
of goods depends, to a certain extent, on the promptness 
in notifying the shipping department. Close attention to 
invoices and records will enable the company to collect 
bills promptly and to eliminate many misunderstandings 
which are apt to arise. The size of the force will depend 
on the nature as well as on the size of the business. A 
mail-order concern, of course, needs a much larger cler¬ 
ical force than does a manufacturing plant which sells 
through fifty to one hundred wholesalers. Each office 
force should be organized along functional lines and 
should be fitted to the needs of the particular business. 

120. Principles of organization 

Merely a corps of salesmen or office employes does 
not constitute a good organization. An organization 
should be capable of doing its work with maximum effi¬ 
ciency at the least expense; it should have definite leader¬ 
ship, be properly controlled, have proper backing, and its 
various members should be delegated with definite 
authority and responsibility. 

121. Prevent duplication of work 

Duplication of work should be guarded against. 
Particularly is this a problem in the handling of the sales 
organization. If a sales territory is not rigidly defined, 
a salesman oftentimes will trespass into the territory of 
another salesman. For the concern which handles a num¬ 
ber of lines of goods there is also the question as to 
whether one salesman should sell all types of goods or 
whether each salesman should sell but one line. If two 
or three classes of trade are called upon, should each sales- 
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man call on but one class or should each salesman call on 
all classes? For example, the Orange Crush Company 
has two different organizations of salesmen; one group 
of salesmen call on wholesalers; the other group, on 
bottlers. 

The organization should work as a unit. Each indi¬ 
vidual should have his work definitely mapped out and 
clearly defined. He should be kept at the work for 
which he has been hired unless a specific authoritative 
order for a change has been made. To keep changing 
members of an organization from one job to another soon 
causes them to lose interest in their work. 

122. Distinct lines of authority 

Each person should know to whom he is to report. 
The person who has a number of supervisors, each telling 
him what to do, will soon be overloaded with work and 
unable to turn it out efficiently. Definite lines of author¬ 
ity should be drawn and should be closely adhered to. 
Lines of promotion should also be known by the 
employe in order that he will get an idea of the future 
of the job. 

The different departments of the business should be 
carefully balanced. The office organization should be 
large enough to handle the business which the sales 
department obtains. The advertising force should not be 
developed out of all proportion to the sales department. 
The sales manager is the only man who can survey in 
detail all the branches of the sales organization, and it is 
his duty to check up occasionally to keep them properly 
balanced. 

Co-operation between the various divisions is neces¬ 
sary. The sales manager must see that the systems of 
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each of the divisions are in harmony with those of the 
others. Frequent conferences should take place not only 
between the division heads, but also between the head 
and the employes of the various divisions as well. 

123. Charting the organization 

Modern scientific management has proved to indus¬ 
try the value of graphic presentation of facts; conse¬ 
quently the pictorial method of giving a bird’s-eye view 
of an organization by means of charts has been adopted 
without question in all modern business. 

To have the workers comprehend and thoroughly 
understand the line of authority is a very important fac¬ 
tor in an organization. Where the line of authority is 
not clearly known, the sales manager will be in continual 
trouble with his subordinates. 

As already indicated, the chart is an excellent way 
of showing graphically to the members of an organization 
their particular places and responsibilities within it. As the 
duties and responsibilities of the various members of an 
organization become an unwieldy sort of a document 
when written out in detail, the chart serves its purpose 
by giving this adequate bird’s-eye view of the situation. 

Every organization should have its functions charted 
and the chart hung in some prominent place where all 
can see it clearly. The one danger with regard to chart¬ 
ing an organization, especially one which is in the for¬ 
mative stage, is that the charts really never give the true 
facts of the situation; and in the organization which is 
developing rapidly, the simplest form of chart should be 
adhered to which will show the main lines of authority. 

It is a rather common experience in large organiza¬ 
tions to have a group of engineers and draftsmen make 
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charts, and literally paper the office walls with them, 
while nobody, except those who have made them, seems 
to be able to explain their complications. 

In making charts, therefore, it is important to keep 
them flexible, and this can only be done where some 
device is worked out for taking care of the continual 
change of personnel. It is a common practice in chart¬ 
making to print the names of the personnel on the chart. 
This practice, of course, makes this chart obsolete the 
moment some changes are made in the organization. 

A much better plan is to chart the main lines of 
authority, showing the functions, duties, and responsibili¬ 
ties of the office farce, and then to construct a chart so that 
the names of those who are holding the various positions 
can be changed or substituted at will. This can be carried 
out by the use of small tags which would hang on small 
hooks, the best form of tags being the small, circular 
type about the size of a quarter. The draftsman in mak¬ 
ing the chart could outline the circles for these tags, so 
the change in personnel could be made readily by the 
mere change of the tag. 

Before the sales manager attempts to chart his 
organization he should have certain things fairly well set¬ 
tled. He will be surprised to know how much time and 
money can be invested in chart making if he does not have 
the main lines of authority rather well established. 

There is a growing tendency to put a large amount 
of detail in chart form. While in some cases this may 
work out exceedingly well, we do not think it good prac¬ 
tice. When charts become complicated, their complexity 
only disturbs and, therefore, their main function is lost. 

We would say to the sales manager, then, keep your 
chart simple, with its lines of authority clear and distinct; 
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then supplement the chart with detailed work sheets in 
which each member’s duties and responsibilities are 
worked out in great detail. These sheets can be distrib¬ 
uted to the working force, and these detailed sheets, 
together with the chart which shows the main structure 
of the organization, will help to keep the lines of author¬ 
ity clear much better than an elaborate chart which 
nobody but the maker can understand. 



Chapter IX 

Selecting Salesmen 

124. Difficulty in selecting good salesmen 

Selecting good salesmen is a much more difficult 
task than selecting shop mechanics. A shop mechanic’s 
knowledge of his chosen trade and his ability can be 
tested. In the employment of a shop mechanic the only 
uncertain elements are his habits and character. But in 
the case of salesmen, many intangible factors must be 
considered. 

Many experienced sales managers admit that the selec¬ 
tion of a salesman is largely a gamble. It is possible, 
nevertheless, to remove some of the elements of chance 
in the selection of salesmen. There are a number of sales 
managers who are noted for their ability to pick out good 
sales material. These sales managers do not rely entirely 
upon their ability to size up a man during a brief interview. 
All have various means of testing a salesman’s ability. 

Salesmen are trained to make a good impression 
and, in fact, there are a great number of “floating” sales¬ 
men whose livelihood is dependent upon their ability to 
sell themselves. These salesmen float from one job to 
another, because their ability to sell themselves is much 
superior to their ability to sell merchandise. On the 
other hand, some of the best sellers of merchandise are 
the poorest sellers of their own services and abilities. 
Consequently, it is unsafe to judge a salesman from the 
impression he makes in attempting to sell his own 


services. 
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125. Cost of hiring 

Although the job of selecting good salesmen is diffi¬ 
cult, the excessive cost of hiring has made important a 
study of the methods of proper selection. The impor¬ 
tance of getting the right men into the organization is 
realized by those who have figured out the cost of hiring 
new men. 

These figures range from $50 to $ 1,000, depending on 
the amount of training given. But mere figures do not 
tell the whole story. The loss in orders and prestige to 
the house in sending out mediocre men cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. Many times has a com¬ 
petitor got business and kept it because a salesman was 
not on the job. Now that service must be sold as well as 
merchandise, the salesman must be chosen who will repre¬ 
sent the policies of the company. 

126. Qualities of a good salesman 

A statement of the qualities which a salesman should 
have will assist the sales manager in making a proper 
selection. Although these qualities must be discussed 
here in general terms, the particular sales manager should 
determine their importance in relation to his particular 
business. A characteristic which is of vital importance 
for a retail store salesman may be of relatively minor 
consequence in the selection of a salesman who sells by 
mail. The characteristics of a good salesman can be dis¬ 
cussed under the following classification: 

1. Appearance 5. Moral habits 

2. Loyalty 6. Personality 

3 . Intelligence 7. Persistence 

4. Physical condition 8. Experience 
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127. Appearance 

Judging salesmen by their physique is not good pol¬ 
icy, as physique alone will not sell goods. Facial expres¬ 
sions seldom give an adequate and accurate idea of char¬ 
acter or ability, except occasionally to show dissipation. 
Although it is claimed that a man can be judged by the 
shape of his head and the contour of his face, these fac¬ 
tors are usually considered to be of little value. The 
sales manager is interested in the applicant’s personality, 
his mental qualifications and moods, his reasoning ability, 
his aggressiveness, his education, his ideals in life, and 
his personal code of morals. These facts cannot be 
learned through a study of a man’s physique or the for¬ 
mation of his head. 

In the case of salesmen, dress is of more than usual 
importance. Dress and physical appearance play a large 
part in making a favorable impression. Physical appear¬ 
ance is largely a matter of personal health, cleanliness, 
neatness, and proper carriage. Such factors can be read¬ 
ily discerned by the sales manager. Of course, the appli¬ 
cant may in some cases be dressed for the occasion. 

The importance of dress varies considerably with 
the type of goods and the class of people to whom sales 
are to be made. In the sale of clothing and jewelry, a 
smartly dressed salesman has an advantage, while he may 
be handicapped in the sale of groceries to a country store, 

128. Loyalty 

Loyalty is a prime requisite of every travelling sales¬ 
man. As he is on the road most of the time, the sales¬ 
man is thrown on his own responsibility. The sales¬ 
man’s report of sales and business conditions must be 
reliable, and often for months at a time the salesman Is 
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the only member of the organization who sees the cus¬ 
tomers of the house. Naturally, the customers size up 
the house from their impression of the salesmen they 
meet. The salesmen must be depended upon to describe 
the goods accurately and to offer to the customer no 
inducements which the house would not approve. He 
must consequently be relied on neither to overrate the 
goods nor to let unwarranted criticisms go unanswered. 
The loyal salesman realizes the importance of his posi¬ 
tion and will live up to the policies of the house. 

129. Intelligence 

The degree of intelligence that a salesman must have 
is dependent on the degree of intelligence that he will 
encounter in selling. A retail salesman in the poorer 
sections of a city need not be as well educated as a retail 
salesman in the richer sections. If the article be one of 
a technical nature, educated and trained salesmen are 
necessary. The customers for such articles must be 
convinced of their superiority by logical and intelligent 
arguments. Customers of technical articles are, as a rule, 
purchasing agents who have made a study of the very 
article which the salesman is attempting to sell. 

The amount of the unit purchase is a factor deter¬ 
mining the caliber of the salesman who should be 
employed. A salesman who makes an average sale of a 
few dollars need not be as highly trained as the salesman 
whose average sale runs into three or four figures. Con¬ 
sequently, the sales force in the rug and furniture sec¬ 
tion of a department store must be of a higher grade 
than the sales force in the notion department. 

To sell lathes and drilling machines a knowledge of 
machine shop practice and engineering is valuable. It 
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takes a knowledge of accounting to sell bookkeeping and 
calculating machines. It takes a general knowledge of 
all classes of business to be able to sell adding and 
addressing machines. It is just as necessary for the spe¬ 
cialty salesman to be well informed about the product as 
it is advantageous for the wholesale salesman to be of a 
genial nature. 

The mail-order salesman must be able to understand 
the customers from their letters. He must judge them 
by the general form and expressions which they use in 
their letters. He must also he able to express in writing 
the personality of his house. One is far more likely to 
antagonize by letter than by personal conversation, and it 
is far harder to withdraw any statement or unfavorable 
impression made by a letter. 

Most travelling salesmen are required to make rather 
detailed reports to the house, and this factor must be 
considered when the man is being selected. The sales¬ 
man may be required to cover new and undeveloped ter¬ 
ritory. In such a case, he must be a man who can plan 
his work and select the right customers. But with the 
more highly organized companies, each salesman’s work 
is specially laid out and instructions tell him where he 
should be at each hour of the day. 

130. Physical condition 

Salesmen, as a rule, cover relatively large territories. 
They must face frequent changes in weather, food, and 
sleeping quarters. They must often snatch a hasty meal 
at a railroad station, sleep through the switching of cars, 
make quick trips across country, and, in general, stand 
conditions which many men could not endure. The 
endurance of a person does not depend so much upon 
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size as upon regular functioning of the physical organs. 
A salesman without a sturdy constitution cannot hope to 
make a success of the job. 

The salesman for a local territory can adhere to a 
more regular schedule. Transportation facilities, includ¬ 
ing, often, an automobile, enables the city salesman to 
reach his customers during daylight hours. Conse¬ 
quently, physical stamina is of less importance in the case 
of a city salesman. 

<n ?. , , 

131. Moral habits A ; 

Many are the temptations for a salesman to have a 
“high old time,” to overeat, and to do a hundred and 
one things that will decrease his energy, dull his mind, 
deprive him of sleep, and, in general, unfit him for his 
work. Unless a man can resist the usual temptations, 
no matter what his abilities may be in other respects, his 
career as salesman will quickly come to an end. 

132. Personality 

Personality is the hardest quality to define, but prob¬ 
ably the easiest of which to form an estimate. It is 
impossible to judge a man’s health, endurance, energy, 
and loyalty from a personal conversation. Personality 
has been analyzed thus: 

When we say that a given salesman has an engaging per¬ 
sonality, we commonly mean that he is alert, quick in sizing up a 
situation, quick in making a decision which he thinks will meet 
the situation, and quick in action. Also, he is adaptable, flexi¬ 
ble—seeking to fit himself into the situation without causing fric¬ 
tion or antagonism. He is free from self-consciousness, and 
therefore is self-reliant and confident in manner. More important 
still, he is assertive. He dominates the interview with his pros- 
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peet and takes advantage of every opening. And yet he always 
holds himself well in hand—inhibits his tendencies to drive ahead 
when diplomacy is necessary. 4 ”' 

133. Persistence 

Persistence, of course, is a necessary requisite of all 
salesmen. Preference should be given to the man who 
does not get irritated at criticisms or give up because a 
customer refuses to buy. Selling an article of a tech¬ 
nical or complicated nature is especially slow and requires 
considerable patience. Often many calls are necessary to 
make a sale. Customers must be met with a smile, 
whether they extend a glad hand or not. Especially for 
salesmen of specialties is it important to have a nature 
which can stand repeated rebuffs. 

134. Experience 

The relative value of selecting “green” or expe¬ 
rienced salesmen depends upon the facilities of the com¬ 
pany and the product to be marketed. Many companies 
which cannot afford a training force of their own are 
forced to hire experienced men. It is bad ethics delib¬ 
erately to lure away salesmen after they have passed 
through the sales school of a competitor, and, further¬ 
more, such recruits would probably be lacking in that 
vital quality—loyalty. But hiring experienced men does 
not necessarily mean that an advantage is taken of 
another firm’s expensive training courses. 

Some concerns which manufacture products of a 
technical nature have built up an organized instructing 
staff. To sell such products requires a salesman who has 
had first-hand information in the company’s own factory. 


•Sales Manager Monthly. 
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Consequently, green material which can be trained from 
the start is preferred. 

The Thomas E. Wilson Company, sporting goods 
manufacturers, select men who have participated in ath¬ 
letic contests or who have a sympathetic knowledge 
toward athletics and sports. Their theory is that the man 
who likes to fish can best sell fishing tackle. 

Experience in retail selling is invaluable to salesmen 
in special lines. Retail experience gives the salesman 
first-hand information about competitive lines—an expe¬ 
rience which is invaluable in meeting the arguments of 
customers. Selling in a store, unless it be of a large 
size, also brings the salesman into contact with manufac¬ 
turers’ and wholesalers’ salesmen, from whom he obtains 
ideas as to the correct approach to the customer. 

135. Making the selection 

After analyzing the qualities which a salesman 
should have to fill a particular position, the sales man¬ 
ager must have a method of determining the suitability 
of the applicant. The care with which the job has been 
analyzed will determine the success in choosing sales 
material. The selection is nevertheless a difficult job and 
the statement has been made that the sales manager who 
can pick successes 50 per cent of the time is an exception. 

The sales manager will be greatly aided in making 
the selection if he will keep in mind the outstanding 
qualities of the successful salesmen already in the organi¬ 
zation. An analysis of the qualities of the best salesmen 
and a comparison of the applicant with this standard will 
enable a somewhat definite appraisal to be made. This 
method is used very successfully in the army in the 
recommendation of officers for promotion. 
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The following means are employed as aids to select¬ 
ing salesmen: 

1. Application blank 

2. Interview 

3. Recommendation 

4. Physical examination 

5. Mental or performance tests 

136. Application blank 

The application blank, Fig. 9, gives such information 
as the age of the applicant, whether he is married or 
single, his schooling, previous occupations, and time spent 
in each previous occupation. The past record of a man is 
not an absolute criterion as to his possibilities, although 
it is very suggestive. The danger in the use of the appli¬ 
cation blank is the failure of a sales manager to keep an 
open mind on the value of the information received. A 
sales manager for a high-grade product picked a man 
who had been an adding machine salesman. This man 
proved an utter failure, and ever after, this sales manager 
flatly turned down adding machine salesmen. It is 
known that one manager, a prominent basketball player, 
always gives a preference to the man who has played 
basketball in high school or college. 

Nevertheless, the application blank gives valuable 
information as to many of the applicant’s qualities. Intel¬ 
ligence can be determined by the amount of schooling the 
applicant has had. If necessary, records may be obtained 
of the grades received in school. But, on the other hand, 
because a man has had little schooling should not be taken 
as conclusive evidence that he is lacking in intelligence. 
Some of the best salesmen and business men have gained 
their knowledge from actual experience in selling. A 
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_ _District Office — 

Name in full -— ■ . ---•—■- 

Permanent oddrew-Telephone- - ... 

City _ _ ■— -— -Stalc_ - -----— 

Data ofHrrti ---Place of hirth- ■ Nntinnnlil-v 

What remuneration do you expect, and in what form? _ - 


PHYSICAL RECORD 

GENERAL INFORMATION 








Children___Other 





Kovq you say loons or debts post duo $—--—— Particular*---—, 

Any defect in: 

W-ff 


SchT 3 



Ate you In good standing?---- 


Heve yon 


“ . 




Wbat serious illness have you bod within 

What Insurance do you carry?—LfeJ_ . Health?, Accident S _ 

Hava you ever been employed by us before? Id what capacity? 


What in present condition of your health? 

Name personal acquaintances in our employ---- 


Hnv« yin evprheen hnnriwl. anrt foe what amount? 

Are you willing to toko physical eiamin- 






Fig. 9. Application Blank for Salesmen 
Courtesy of The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, III. 
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Particulars of Previous Employment 


Are vou at crcsenl emclaved 3 

If not bow Iona 9ince last steady work 3 


Name r,f nrpsml Or test ramlfo cr __ _ _ 




City 



What is your present or last wr.rki'_ 

— Salary or commission? 



What territory do you '•"■*”3 II* Jong have you covered it?. 

What percentage of your tirrm is spent n working loirm of 5 QCO or less?_ 

Cities between 5 000 and M — Cmcs over 50 000- 

What do you - ---— Salea for past year- - ■ _ 

What dosses of buyers do you call - - 


How many accounts are you working?. 


.How often do you see them?. 


Uow many months out of the year have you been accustomed to traveling?. 


Could you retain present position indefinitely?. 


POSITIONS HELD OTHER THAN YOUR PRESENT ONE 


WM 

D.l* 

To 

Who! 

Daio 

Homo of Employ*' 

Adduaa 

Naurs or rour work sod 
reoisn forch*n C o 



















































1 

■ 




1 

■ 










Fig. 9. Application Blank for Salesmen 
Courtesy of The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, III 
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Education and Selling Experience 

tt«e you raised cn city, town oroountry 3 ... - - 

Did you attend high school?—-Where 3 ■ How long? 

At *hat Bge did you commence work 3 --———How away years’ acliing experience? — 

Wbat study courses have you completed since leaving achool ? -— ■ — . — - ... 


Have yea taken a special training sales course with any previous employer?-Particulars. 


Vi hat languages, other than English, db you speak? 

To what nagHzincs or trade publications do you subomibe? 

With whet territory are you moot familiar?-- — 

What other territorial have you covered?_ 


Will you accept any territory we have vacant ? .. ..Are you willing to travel?. 

Slate territory preference iT any-.-Second choice- 

What lines, other than your present one, have you handled?_, 


Any experience 


our line?. 


Particulars. 


What desses of manufacturers have you sold?. 


What classes of jobbers have you sold?- 


W bat cUasea of retailers havo y on aold?. 


With whnt class of trade are you best acquainted? 


PHiPAmm ■RPCT'RTl'Jf TT5_Olvefls*. Do not rafo to mm irqnilctimctt prsvloui »<rploj»*n er relative* 

L-nAIVAL. i E-n nEjtLa\L.lVUE*5— Refer to people who know too well elthrr pwiou.llr or In bMlne.e, 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

1 


2 1 


3 


4 


S 



Fig. 9. Application Blank for Salesmen 

Courtesy of The Donnell Cmporeturn, Chicago, JU. 
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In the space below applicant will write a letter, briefly setting forth iho reasons why he desires 
a connection with this house, why he thinks he would make a successful representative, and why he 
Wishes to change his present position’ 



It I« uni li> ml and and upwil that miy agreement eulereil luio between this Company end the applicant in predh 
(a ltd upon the truthfulness of tbo atolements herein contained. 


Signal u re of »pplle»nt 

NOTE If tins application ii made by mall, applicant should attach o recent photograph so marked that it can be identified 
/W/nowwfl of the Partner/ Corporation Chicago /// ~ 

Fig, 9. Application Blank for Salesmen 
Courtesy of The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, III, 
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married man is usually considered more reliable than an 
unmarried man, although it is important to know the 
wife’s attitude to her husband’s work if the work requires 
him to be on the road most of the time. Previous occu¬ 
pations and the amount of time spent with each concern 
will give the sales manager a suggestion as to the persist¬ 
ence and loyalty of the man. On the other hand, per¬ 
haps this information implies that the applicant has not 
yet found the job which is suitable to his nature. The 
man who has been a leader in school activities, a captain 
of an athletic team, or the president of an organization 
can be expected to have qualities valuable in handling 
people. 

137. The interview 

Industry or laziness cannot be ascertained by mere 
size or physique, but usually the applicant’s attitude 
toward hard work can be ascertained from a careful 
attention to his description of former occupations. If he 
is naturally lazy, the fact will soon come to light. He 
will state that he quit his former job because the grips 
were too heavy to carry or too many calls were required. 
It should also be kept in mind that any disparaging 
remarks made by the salesman about former employers 
may infer a generally disloyal mental attitude. 

Personality must be judged from the interview. The 
sales manager will be able to judge the impression that 
the applicant will make on other people by his own reac¬ 
tion to the applicant's personality. Many sales managers 
make it a practice to have several individuals in the 
organization interview each candidate. The opinions of 
several individuals can thus be compared and erroneous 
judgments will be minimized. 
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The sales manager should make it a point to devote 
part of the interview to a friendly talk about various 
subjects. This brings both sales manager and salesman 
close together and causes the salesman to feel more at 
ease. 

13S. Recommendations 

Recommendations are usually considered of little 
value unless the recommendation comes from a personal 
friend of the sales manager or in a personal conversation. 
Recommendations are usually stated in quite general 
terms of which no two persons have similar standards. 
A recommendation which is specific and states some 
definite attainments of the applicant may be considered. 
For example a statement from a previous employer stat¬ 
ing that the man was selling a certain amount of goods 
each month and his sales were constantly increasing 
would be valuable information. But such facts are sel¬ 
dom given in recommendations. Recommendations are 
usually considered of absolutely no value if the applicant 
himself carries them. 

139. Physical examination 

The physical examination is made by a physician 
and should be very thorough. The physician will be 
more able than the sales manager to judge the habits of 
the applicant, as the applicant will feel more free to 
discuss his moral and physical habits with the physician 
than with the sales manager. The physician should know 
the particular job for which the salesman is to be 
employed. This will enable him to give a more rational 
judgment as to his physical fitness and ability to fill a 
particular position. 
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140. Mental and performance tests 

Psychological tests are looked upon with suspicion 
by most sales managers. The failure of psychological 
tests has been due to the fact that a few sales managers 
have overvalued them. They have used the test as an 
absolute guide and have consequently been unsuccessful 
in making proper selections. The mental test has its 
place, but its place is to furnish information supplemen¬ 
tary to what has been obtained from the information 
blank, the interview, and the physical examination. The 
mental test does not reveal the applicant’s adaptability, 
disposition, loyalty, or persistence. But of two applicants 
who have equal ratings in other respects, the intelligence, 
test will determine which will make the better salesman. 

Specific tests, called trade and performance tests, 
are valuable in determining whether the applicant may 
have special knowledge required for the job. For exam¬ 
ple, a man’s knowledge of an automobile can be ascer¬ 
tained from his definition of automobile terms or from 
his familiarity with the location and purpose of its differ¬ 
ent parts. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology is making 
important progress in the development of aids to the sales 
manager in selecting salesmen. Current developments in 
this field should be followed closely. 



Chapter X 

What the Salesman Should Know 


141. The salesman should know his own qualifications 

The salesman should know his mental and physical 
limitations. Each salesman should be impressed with the 
fact that a healthy body is necessary if a forceful per¬ 
sonality is to be developed and maintained. Specific 
suggestions as to the care of his health may be obtained 
by each salesman from a periodical examination by a 
physician and dentist. In some organizations the physi¬ 
cal examination is required and made at the expense of 
the company. When such is the case, the sales manager 
will also keep informed as to the salesman’s physical 
condition. 

Such qualities as enthusiasm, tact, courage, cour¬ 
tesy, persistence, and refinement can be developed, and 
of this the salesman should be convinced. Many sales¬ 
men, after a particularly discouraging week, are apt to 
blame their failure to the fact that they are not born 
salesmen. They must be assured over and over again 
that the qualities of salesmanship can be developed and 
have been developed in countless instances. 

142. The salesman should know his wares 

The salesman for a manufacturing concern should 
have a knowledge of the product from the raw material 
to the finished article. The time required to familiarize 
a salesman with the line which he is to sell depends 
primarily on the nature of the goods. In the case of 
highly technical specialties, a year or more may be 
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required to obtain an adequate knowledge of the goods 
themselves. In the case of highly technical products, 
such as are manufactured by the General Electric Com¬ 
pany, men are given a course in the shop which varies 
from six months to two years. These men are used as 
helpers in the factory or as “chasers” (men who trace 
orders). In some cases they serve in both capacities 
before being taken into the sales office for sales training. 
These men become thoroughly familiar with the actual 
construction of the products, the manufacturing process, 
the time required for various operations, and the routine 
through which an order passes. A knowledge of the 
factory organization, of production problems, of reason 
for delays, etc., is thus obtained which is extremely valuable 
to the salesman. 

Although information in regard to factory processes 
is not usually passed on to the buyer, the salesman has 
obtained a background for explaining the parts, merits, 
and uses of the product. Buyers in all fields are becom¬ 
ing more discriminating. Especially is this noticeable in 
the automobile and motor truck field, in which many 
manufacturers of parts have by advertising created a 
demand for the unit which is equipped with their prod¬ 
uct. Whether the machine is equipped with S K F ball 
bearings or Timken roller bearings, with Delco-Remy 
electrical units, with Champion spark plugs, or with a 
Willard battery are some of the questions a salesman is 
called on to answer. And, furthermore, if the vehicle is 
not thus equipped, the responsibility lies upon the sales¬ 
man to explain how his equipment is better. Such facts 
can be obtained only through a minute study of the 
product as it passes through all the manufacturing proc¬ 
esses. 
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In the case of less technical products, a week or so 
spent in the shop to learn the factory procedure and 
routine, methods of production, qualities of the materials 
used, etc., is sufficient to give the salesman the knowl¬ 
edge of the goods which he needs. In the case of the 
retail and wholesale salesman, first-hand information 
about the methods of production, materials used, etc., is 
not necessary. The information that these salesmen 
must have about the large variety of goods which they 
handle can be imparted to them by the sales manager, by 
catalogues, and by sales literature. 

143. The salesman should know the company’s policies 

In the first place, the salesman should be convinced 
of the firm’s prestige. If he is not working for the 
largest company in the field, he should know why. Per¬ 
haps the firm had a late start; perhaps it underwent a 
period of mismanagement or what not. In any case the 
new salesman should know the history and growth of the 
company in order to evaluate properly its present 
strength. If his company is not well known, he should 
know the reason in order to explain the situation to buy¬ 
ers when they ask. Furthermore, the loyalty of the 
salesman is increased if he is taken into the confidence 
of the company. 

A salesman must do more than merely sell mer¬ 
chandise. He must also sell the policies of the company. 
The salesman of today sells both tangible and intangible 
things, The buyer looks for more than goods. He 
wants service. In buying goods for resale, the jobber and 
the dealer are interested in service, deliveries, consumer 
satisfaction, demand, advertising, prestige of the house, 
etc. To sell intangible things imagination is required. 
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The salesman who lacks imagination is likely to be a total 
failure in selling the house's ideas of service and the 
policies behind the house. Manufacturers these days 
instruct their salesmen to devote as much time to selling 
house policies as to selling merchandise. 

Perhaps no better example can be given of the 
importance of selling house policies than the experience 
of a certain manufacturer of electric motors. This manu¬ 
facturer makes industrial motors, sold chiefly to large 
industrial concerns which have experienced, mechanically 
trained purchasing agents. One would think that the 
greatest sales would be made by salesmen who are best 
educated technically and who know the detailed require¬ 
ments and needs of each particular job to which these 
motors can be put. Contrary to what one would expect, 
the greatest sales volume is realized through a branch 
office whose manager lacks a technical training. But this 
manager, because of his long connection with the com¬ 
pany in various capacities, has a certain amount of tech¬ 
nical knowledge of electric motors from the operating, 
not the theoretical, side. The salesman who for a num¬ 
ber of years made the best showing with the company 
was taken out of a butcher’s shop and given some prac¬ 
tical knowledge about electric motors. He was then sent 
out on the road with instructions to emphasize policies 
and service principles instead of the merits of the motors 
themselves. The merits of the product were definite and 
concrete and the advertising had called attention to them. 
This salesman was told that the merits of the product 
should be subordinated to a talk about the policies of the 
house, intangible things which can be handled in person 
to the best advantage. The success of this salesman led 
to training other salesmen to play up house policies, 
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Every house has some well-defined policies—ideals 
in business—that govern the entire organization. These 
policies can be put down in black and white for the 
benefit of salesmen, office employes, and shopmen. But 
every business has other policies which are intangible and * 
cannot be definitely stated. It is these intangible things 
that create an identity and an individuality for a house. 
As the salesman stands for the house to the customers, 
he should represent the true nature and the true char¬ 
acter of the house for which he is working. To imbibe 
this intangible knowledge of the house, new salesmen are 
generally kept at the home office for a considerable length 
of time. Frequent visits to the home office and to sales 
conventions are also used to keep men in key with the 
character of the house and its personality—its ideals and 
ideas. Talks given by officers of the company to new 
salesmen will impress new men with the policies and 
ideals of the house. In some cases this work is left to a 
sales school. 

144. Temperament of the buyer 

A salesman should cultivate the art of sizing up his 
prospective customers. All buyers cannot be appealed to 
in the same way. Yet the approach and sales talks used 
by many salesmen hardly vary at all. The manner of 
the salesman should be adjusted to the temperament of 
the customer, and in some cases several adjustments are 
necessary during the course of an interview, as a sales¬ 
man becomes better acquainted with the temperament of 
the buyer. 

The genial, good-natured type of buyer is friendly 
and easy to approach. He will generally give an inter¬ 
view if he has the time. But the favorable reception 
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should not make the salesman over-confident or lead him 
to believe that an order will be secured. The buyer’s 
practical merchandising sense will soon assert itself and 
he will need to be convinced of the superiority of the 
goods. In case the merchandise is of a standard price and 
quality, the salesman who cultivates friendships is likely 
to secure orders from the genial, good-natured buyer. 

The cold, critical buyer is curt, abrupt, and hard to 
interview. He demands that the salesman be brief and 
stick to the point. He says little and does not respond 
quickly to questions. Such a buyer gives the salesman 
little encouragement during the interview, and a salesman 
often becomes flustered and cuts his sales talk short, 
when in reality the buyer is interested. The salesman 
should not let it appear that his faith in his own ability 
has been shaken by the buyer’s attitude. An enthusiastic 
summing-up of the talking points and a bold close is 
necessary. 

The egotistical, the know-it-all type of buyer is 
likely to keep the salesman waiting for a considerable 
time in the outer office. The successful handling of this 
type of man requires a high grade of diplomacy. As 
such a buyer is conceited, he should not be openly con¬ 
tradicted, but should be appealed to from the standpoint 
of his good business judgment. 

Much can be learned about a buyer from other sales¬ 
men who have dealt with him. But most buyers present 
a combination of characteristics which require continual 
alertness on the part of the salesman. 

145. Classes of buyers 

Buyers may be divided into three broad classes, 
namely: (1) those who buy goods for manufacturing 
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purposes; (2) those who buy for resale; and (3) those 
who buy for consumption. The factory purchasing agent 
is typical of the first class; wholesale and retail stores buy 
for resale purposes; and the general public purchases 
goods to be consumed. 

Those who buy goods for manufacturing purposes 
are usually men with a training in engineering. They 
study the various goods submitted to them for purchase 
and buy primarily on merit. After the goods have been 
analyzed to determine whether they are suitable, they 
are compared with other goods in price. And those 
goods which come up to the requirements in quality and 
price are the ones selected. As these goods are usually 
purchased on detailed specifications, the salesman does 
not discuss their merits, but rather the reliability of the 
house which he represents. 

In some cases prompt delivery of goods is the most 
important appeal in the sale of materials to a manufac¬ 
turing plant. The purchasing agent is aware of the fact 
that idle machines and idle men are often more costly 
than all the material used in manufacturing, in which case 
price is subordinated to the factor of immediate delivery. 
Consequently, the salesman often must stress the service 
advantages which his house offers as compared with 
service offered by competitors. 

Materials which are sold to manufacturing plants 
in large quantities consist of iron, steel, acids, alkalies, 
copper, rubber, cotton, wool, grains, lumber, etc. These 
materials are not bought in a hand-to-mouth fashion 
except in case prices are likely to drop. They are gen¬ 
erally bought in quantities that will last anywhere from 
one to six months and are reordered when the stock on 
hand reaches a certain minimum quantity. 
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In the sale of electric motors for assembly in 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, etc., the salesman 
should play up the prestige of the house. His arguments 
should stress in addition to quality and price, the fact that 
his advertised motor will be an important factor in the 
sale of the machine. 

In buying materials to be used in manufacturing, 
the buyer is interested in goods which will be more eco¬ 
nomical or which will improve his product. He is inter¬ 
ested in securing a new brand of flour that will enable 
him to make better bread at the same cost or as good 
bread at less cost. Selling raw materials requires per¬ 
sistence, repeat calls, and, fundamentally, a sensing of 
what interests the buyer most—price, quality, service, or 
prestige. 

146. Those who buy for resale 

Goods which are bought for resale purposes are 
selected largely for the profit which will be made from 
their resale. But this does not mean that the mark-up 
on the goods is a direct measure of the extent to which 
they will be sold. To determine whether goods are profit¬ 
able to handle, the wholesaler and retailer consider turn¬ 
over along with mark-up. That is, the jobber must be 
convinced of a retailer demand and the retailer must be 
convinced of a consumer demand before either will buy. 
As demand is increased by means of advertising and 
salesmen, the middleman must be convinced that these 
services will be furnished with the goods. 

The time of those in charge of buying for jobbing 
houses and the larger retail stores is largely taken up in 
listening to salesmen. Consequently, they want to know 
the nature of the salesman ’3 business at the start so that 
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they can decide whether or not an interview should be 
granted. When calling upon this type of trade, the sales¬ 
man should state the nature of his business and be pre¬ 
pared to present a concise but strong sales argument. 

147. Those who buy for consumption 

The general public is the largest buyer of goods for 
consumptive purposes. These goods consist primarily of 
foods, clothing, furniture, and building materials, which 
are sold through a mail-order house or a local retailer. In 
selling to the public, success is dependent on an attractive 
display of goods, for which the mail-order house uses a 
profusely illustrated catalogue and the retail store its 
show windows, glass cases, and open shelves. The 
demonstration is one step beyond the display and is 
necessary in order to sell goods of a complicated nature. 
The sale of kitchen cabinets, folding beds, etc., requires a 
complete knowledge of the article on the part of the 
salesman and a carefully worked out sales appeal. The 
danger on the part of the salesman is to use expressions 
which the customer is unable to understand. The article 
must be explained in terms familiar to the customer. 

Very little has been done in the way of a house-to- 
house canvass of the housewives, because sales managers 
have generally been content to wait for housewives to 
come to them. The person who comes to the store to 
buy can, in the majority of cases, be expected to buy. 
Consequently, most retail salesmen are only order-takers. 
But those salesmen who offer suggestions and give spe¬ 
cial attention to filling the needs of the customer are 
able to increase their sales greatly. As mark-up and turn¬ 
over make the biggest appeal to the middleman, so price, 
quality, and service are the influencing factors in a sale. 



Chapter XI 

Training of Salesmen 

148- Training is a teaching job 

The average sales manager may feel that he does 
not care to be annoyed with the problem of training 
salesmen. Although he may definitely decide not to 
break in any green material, he cannot altogether escape 
from the training problem. No matter how well-prepared 
salesmen may be for their work when they come to his 
organization, their growth and efficiency will depend 
upon the sales manager’s skill in developing them. 

Perhaps one of the most common mistakes that is 
made with regard to the training of salesmen is that the 
average sales manager does not recognize the fact that 
the problem of training men is a teaching job; and this 
teaching job is something entirely different from the 
general work of a sales manager. 

It is quite possible for a man to be an efficient sales 
manager and still not know how to teach a salesman how 
to sell. The fact that he cannot pass his knowledge along 
to another man is no reflection on his abilities as a sales 
manager, but it is entirely essential that he should recognize 
the principles of teaching. 

The profession of a teacher is, perhaps, one of the 
oldest crafts in the world and has developed a set of rules 
and principles peculiar to its work. So the sales man¬ 
ager, if he is to do a successful piece of training work, 
must get some definite training in the rules and principles 
of the teaching craft. To do a successful piece of train¬ 
ing work the sales manager is required: 
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1. To make an accurate analysis of what the salesman should 
know 

2. To arrange the details of this analysis in a proper instruc¬ 
tional order 

3. To teach by relating each new fact to an old experience 

4 . To have the salesman apply the facts learned 

149. An analysis of what the salesman should know 

The objective of any training work is not thought 
of in terms of material product, but rather in terms of a 
trained man; this conception must be thoroughly compre¬ 
hended before the sales manager can hope to make any 
success in training. 

In making an analysis of what he has to teach, the 
sales manager should recall his own experiences and 
study the experiences of a large number of men who are 
skilled workers in his craft. He should get from them 
the actual facts of what a salesman does, the technical 
knowledge which is a part of his work, and all auxiliary 
or supplementary material. 

In making such an analysis, it is well to start off with 
a set of blank cards and on these cards to set down the 
specific information which a salesman should know, 
such as: 

1. The physical and mental qualities required of a good 
salesman and how to develop them 

2. The product and the processes of its manufacture, its 
use, and its merit as compared with competitive oroducts 

3. The company, its history, growth, policies, and methods 
of doing business, and the history of competing com¬ 
panies 

4. The types of buyers, their success, characteristics, pur¬ 
chases, and financial conditions 
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5, General information, such as suggestions as to use of 
transportation facilities, factors to observe m selecting 
hotel accommodations, etc. 

6. The best methods of selling the product 

150. Arrange the details in a proper instructional order 

When a sales manager has obtained this inventory 
of what the salesman should know, his next step will be 
that of arranging this material in some kind of a logical 
order which he can use for teaching purposes. The com¬ 
pany’s history might be taken up first and completed as 
a separate study; the manufacture of the product next, 
and so on; or perhaps these different studies might be 
carried on at the same time. 

But in teaching the details under each point, the 
sales manager should lay them out in an order best suited 
to the learner’s needs. The sales manager must guard 
against looking at the problem from his own expert point 
of view. He must rather see this whole problem through 
the eyes of the new salesman, as the new salesman will 
see many difficulties in connection with the simple tasks 
which are assigned to him which the expert sales man¬ 
ager might easily overlook. 

As an aid to arranging this material into an instruc¬ 
tional order from the salesman’s point of view, it is help¬ 
ful if the sales manager will set down some factors which 
could be considered as the learning difficulties in connec¬ 
tion with his craft. 

In general, a scale of learning difficulties might be 
set up, using the following factors: proceeding from the 
known, or the salesman’s background, to the unknown; 
from the simple to the complex situation; from a job 
which requires the remembrance of a few facts to the 
one which has a large number of new facts; from one 
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where the emotional or fear factors are few to the one 
where there are likely to be many disturbing emotional 
conditions. 

In following such a set of principles the sales man¬ 
ager will effectually guard against looking at the problem 
from his own point of view and, therefore, will not make 
the mistake of giving the new salesman tasks which one 
day are exceedingly easy and the next day exceedingly 
difficult. He will, rather, have built up a training program 
in which the new difficulties are built on to the old knowl¬ 
edge in such a gradual way that the new salesman will 
not be disturbed by the fact that he is tackling newer and 
harder tasks as he progresses in his work. The sales 
manager should recognize a set of specific principles or 
steps with regard to the problem of transferring knowl¬ 
edge from one mind to another. 

151. Relating each new fact to an old experience 

In presenting any new fact to a salesman, the first 
step must be that of preparing his mind for the new 
material. This is done by going into the new sales¬ 
man’s past experience with the idea of finding some 
common thought or experience whereby it will be pos¬ 
sible for the teacher to use this knowledge or experience 
as a basis for starting his new line of thought. One 
fundamental principle of all teaching is that we can learn 
new things only in so far as we relate them to old expe¬ 
riences; that is, our ability to read meaning into a new 
experience is entirely dependent on the background of 
the experience which we already possess. So the teacher, 
before he can actually start any new line of thought with 
a salesman, must find out some connecting link in the 
past experience of the salesman. 
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When this connecting point has been established, the 
instructor is in a position to present the facts of the new 
situation; and here the sales manager should note he is 
apt to err in giving too much material rather than too 
little. 

152. Having the salesman apply the facts learned 

The next step in the teaching process involves giv¬ 
ing the salesman an opportunity to try out the experience 
of the facts which have been conveyed to him by his 
instructor; and during this step the instructor should 
watch very carefully how the salesman reacts, noting that 
he clearly understands why he is making all his moves, 
and also, of course, noting any mistakes and seeing that 
these are corrected before they become habits. In correct¬ 
ing any mistakes which the salesman makes, the instruc¬ 
tor should see that the salesman understands why his 
reaction is wrong, as this knowledge which is passed over 
to the salesman can only become his when he understands 
the reasons for the correction. 

153. Methods of training 

There are six general methods by which a sales 
manager may train his salesman; 

1. The apprentice method 

2. Part-time instruction 

3. Evening school work 

4. Correspondence schools 

5. Sales conferences 

6. Sales conventions 

154. The apprentice method 

In the apprentice method the salesman is under the 
direct supervision of the sales manager, who offers sug- 
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gestions and occasionally gives class or individual instruc¬ 
tion. In this method of training, the plan outlined above 
in regard to the course and methods of teaching should 
be followed very closely. 

In connection with apprentice training, provision 
ought to be made for the young man to get a very thor¬ 
ough knowledge of the methods of manufacture and of 
the goods which he is to handle. A thorough study of 
how the goods are actually manufactured and, also, how 
the raw material is secured will help to make a back¬ 
ground for intelligent sales presentation and develop inter¬ 
est in the product. Single sight-seeing trips are all right 
for visitors who like to be interested, but visits of this 
type for salesmen cannot be classed as training work. 
Salesmen need more complete information. 

When a new salesman is ready to make his first few 
calls, it is a good plan to have him go over his selling 
plan with the sales manager, who will be able to give 
suggestions and make criticisms. It is also worth while 
to have a high-grade salesman accompany the new sales¬ 
man when he makes his first calls, so that he may have 
the valuable criticism and suggestions from a master in his 
craft. 

This coaching experience sometimes lasts from a 
day to a few weeks, depending upon the nature of the 
product sold. It is also worth while for the sales man¬ 
ager to have the new salesman report in detail to him 
personally with regard to his progress and his problems. 
Where a sales manager cannot see his way to devote 
some of his own time for this training work, he should 
delegate some man who has all the patience and sympa¬ 
thetic qualities of a teacher to discuss the selling problems 
with the new salesman. 
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155. Part-time instruction 

It is now possible, especially in all larger cities, to 
arrange for salesmen to take part-time work with some 
public agency, as a university extension course, or a spe¬ 
cial high school course, which will cover at least the 
theoretical side of selling work. 

Where the sales manager has the problem of train¬ 
ing ten or more salesmen, he will find that local educa¬ 
tional authorities will often make provision for providing 
him with a special teacher, or will offer special instruction 
which will more closely fit the needs of his group. In 
this connection, the sales manager should become 
acquainted with the supervisor in charge of this work and 
talk over the training problem with him. 

In this part-time plan of instruction a student may 
be enrolled in a class which provides anywhere from 
eight to sixteen hours of work per week, under the direct 
supervision of the school. This, of course, involves the 
question of payment of the employes while they are 
attending this school, and the sales manager will find that 
the best policy is not to deduct anything from the 
employe’s wages on account of this school attendance. 
The sales manager can easily check the results of this 
school experience and may suspend those who are not 
interested in the work or are failing to make progress. 

156. Evening school work 

A large number of universities and business training 
schools have now organized evening courses in salesman¬ 
ship, and it is possible for a new salesman to attend these 
schools and get the theoretical side of his training in this 
way. Sometimes very effective work is done in these 
schools, but, because of the handicap of attending school 
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in the evening hours, when both teachers and students 
are somewhat physically and mentally tired, the training 
is not so effective as that which is done as a regular part 
of the day’s work. 

157. Correspondence school training 

A large number of correspondence schools are now 
giving courses in salesmanship. The particular advan¬ 
tage of this type of training work is that the student can 
do his work in the spare time which he may have avail¬ 
able. He is not tied down to regular class attendance and 
can work very effectively on holidays and Sundays. He 
can also enroll at any time, and generally is not disturbed 
by having to meet certain forms of requirements before 
he can enroll. 

The discipline of taking a training course by corre¬ 
spondence is, of course, very severe, as the student 
always has the choice of study in his own hands. It 
will generally be found that those who are faithfully 
carrying on work by correspondence school methods have 
a measure of stamina and will power which is a very 
valuable asset. The training given in this method also 
helps to develop these fine qualities. 

In this training program the problem for the sales 
manager may be one of advice for the new salesman in 
the matter of his selection of training, and therefore the 
sales manager should become familiar with all the meth¬ 
ods mentioned and give special study to those which seem 
to suit the new salesman’s needs. 

In the case of evening and correspondence school 
work there is a great difference in the quality of the work 
being done, and the sales manager ought to make a care¬ 
ful study of the various institutions which are giving 
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courses on salesmanship before he recommends any par¬ 
ticular course to his young salesmen. 

Whether the house has a sales school or not, the 
sales manager ought to see that his salesmen become 
thoroughly familiar with the house and its policies. He 
must also be sure that his young salesmen are getting 
such a general business training as may be necessary in 
their work. 

158. Sales conferences 

The sales manager will recognize the value of hav¬ 
ing regular meetings, as his sales force will gradually 
come to recognize them as a part of the day’s work. The 
number of meetings per month which the sales manager 
may decide upon will depend upon the organization. A 
new organization will generally require more meetings 
of this kind than a well-established organization. A 
number of sales managers have found that it is a good 
plan to make the noon-day lunch a part of the confer¬ 
ence meeting. 

This type of meeting makes it possible for the mem¬ 
bers of the group to get acquainted with each other in a 
social way and makes for a better appreciation of one 
another’s abilities and qualities. The regular meeting 
should follow immediately after this social gathering. 

Importance of a special program for discussion—The 
sales manager ought to present a definite program for 
discussion at each meeting, and it is worth while to have 
the program posted, or to have some other notice given 
out in advance of the meeting, as it makes possible a 
thoughtful preparation for the topics which are to be dis¬ 
cussed. Suggestions regarding topics to be discussed 
should also be presented by members of the conference. 
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Where no definite program is provided for, a very 
haphazard sort of discussion is apt to develop, and the 
reactions of the members of the group can hardly be 
expected to be classed as safe and sound when no pre¬ 
vious thought has been given to the subject under dis¬ 
cussion. 

Function of the presiding officer—The common fault 
of a presiding officer, who in this case is the sales man¬ 
ager, is that he makes the conference an opportunity for 
scolding his sales force or preaching sermons to them. 
While the sales force will no doubt appreciate his word 
of advice at the opportune time, there is grave danger of 
this help becoming cheap and commonplace by repetition. 

The sales manager should see that discussions are 
held to the subject in hand, and also that no particular 
individual in the group is using the meeting to display 
his powers of debate or oratory. 

Getting all members to take an active part is, of 
course, the most important function that the presiding 
officer has to carry out, and his skill as a presiding officer 
will be determined largely by the fact that all members 
do take an active part. It is worth while to keep in mind 
that the accumulated thinking of the group is apt to be 
superior to any one member s thoughts. If the sales 
manager will encourage and call upon all to take part, the 
members will gradually come prepared to take part, and 
in this way the sales manager will succeed in getting all 
the brains of his organization to work in solving the com- 

mon problems of the department. 

It is most important that the sales manager see that 
matters decided upon are carried out. More sales con- 
ferences are wrecked on this point than on any other 
difficulty that could be mentioned. Nothing is more dis- 
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couraging to a group than to have given earnest and sin¬ 
cere thought about a matter and finally decide upon a 
lin e of action, only to find that the matter had been 
shelved because the sales manager himself did not feel it 
was worth while. 

If the sales manager cannot see his way to carry out 
the policies which have been decided upon at his confer¬ 
ence meetings, it would be a much better plan to give up 
the idea of the conference. Any failure on his part to 
carry out the instructions of the conference can end only 
in disaster for the meetings. 

159. Sales conventions 

The primary object of sales conventions is to bring 
about more friendly relations between the house and the 
salesmen. Where goods are marketed nationally, the 
salesmen must of necessity work at long distances from 
the home office. They naturally yearn for a more inti¬ 
mate contact with the home office sales organization. 
Large as well as small concerns have found it to be a 
paying investment to bring the entire organization 
together once a year. 

One large organization finds it possible to bring the 
wives of the salesmen together in a sales convention. Its 
object in doing this is to give the salesmen’s wives a better 
idea of their husband's work and thus to aid them in be¬ 
coming better helpmates. 

There should be a definite object behind every sales 
convention and a definite program arranged in advance. 
One company has staged these conventions in pageant 
form and has worked out very elaborate and successful 
programs. Among the subjects that may be discussed or 
staged in some dramatic form are: 
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Adaptability of goods to consumer tastes or other conditions 

New markets for present lines 

Lines that ought to be added 

New sales policies 

New advertising policies 

Selling methods that have been successful 

Changes in competitors' goods and selling methods 

In addition to these matters of general discussion, 
talks should be given by the president, the sales manager, 
the advertising manager, and the factory manager on new 
policies and the plan of the various departments. House 
policies and ideals should be impressed upon the sales¬ 
men. 

Provision should be made on the program for pub¬ 
licly rewarding or, at least, making public mention of 
the records made by various branch offices and by indi¬ 
vidual salesmen. 

All sales conventions should be held entirely at the 
company’s expense. In order to sustain interest, pleasure 
should be mixed with business. The salesmen should be 
the company's guests at theater parties, luncheons, din¬ 
ners, etc. Good food and good hotel accommodations 
should not be overlooked. A sales convention should be 
the opportunity for bringing the entire sales force together 
in an atmosphere of serious business mixed with whole¬ 
some pleasure. 



Chapter XII 

Psychology of Selling 

160. Study of buying motives 

Much has been said and written on the psychology 
of selling, and the sales manager will render his sales 
force a real service if he will take the time and effort 
necessary to present this important selling technique in a 
straightforward and simple manner. A knowledge of the 
facts of this study will also be valuable in checking up 
many of the pseudo courses which are being given by 
various institutions. The psychology of selling has been 
presented in such a manner as to suggest a mystery ele¬ 
ment in its make-up and to imply a secret source of hid¬ 
den power possessed by the few who pose as authorities 
on the subject. 

The psychology of selling is nothing more than a 
clear understanding of buying motives. The salesman's 
main objective in approaching a prospective customer is 
to so arouse his interest in the goods that he will finally 
purchase. 

Interest is one of the fundamental motives which 
lead to action; and people become interested in things 
according to the vividness, novelty, or repetition of 
the impression, the background which they already possess 
for understanding, and the opportunity for knowing more 
about the thing presented. 

In order to present one's goods to the best advantage 
to possible buyers, it is essential that the salesman know 
why his goods should be bought—that is, the motives 
that will cause a prospective customer to buy. 
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Whenever a sale is made or lost, there are two con¬ 
flicting motives behind the buyer’s action. The one 
motive is the desire to possess the goods offered and to 
realize all the benefits, pleasures, comforts, etc., that such 
goods will give. The other motive is to do without the 
goods and thus to save money. If the first motive pre¬ 
dominates, a sale is made. If the second motive predom¬ 
inates, no sale is made. 

161. Appeals to the buyer 

The art, or science, of selling, therefore, concerns 
itself with convincing a prospective customer, through 
appeals addressed to his reason, his senses, or his emo¬ 
tions, that the goods offered will fill a specific need and 
that he can better afford to purchase the goods than to 
do without them. In order to accomplish this, the sales¬ 
man must emphasize those arguments which will appeal 
most to the needs of each individual prospective customer. 

The merits of goods themselves are seldom strong 
enough to arouse the buying impulse. If they were, 
salesmen could be dispensed with to a large degree, as 
goods would practically sell themselves. Appeals fre¬ 
quently have to be made to the emotions in order to 
arouse the buying impulse. In other cases, cold-blooded 
logic often has to be employed in order to cause a pro¬ 
spective customer to realize that he really needs the goods 
offered. The salesman has to employ in the course of his 
daily work various appeals—to self-preservation, to the 
emotions, to the senses, to reason, and to the imagination. 

162. Appeals to self-preservation 

Of all appeals, that to self-preservation is the strong¬ 
est. These appeals are made to self-interest—a desire for 
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gain and a desire for safety and protection. Of these 
the desire for gain is probably the strongest of all. It is 
the desire for gain that causes men to engage in business. 
Everyone is willing to spend money in order to make 
money. Selling appeals made to the jobber and to the 
retailer are generally of this nature. Both of these two 
types of individuals are in business to buy merchandise 
and to resell it at a profit. Here the desire for gain is 
direct. In other cases the desire for gain is not so direct. 
Advertising space is bought for the indirect gain that will 
be realized in time. Manufacturing establishments buy 
more up-to-date machinery to replace old because of the 
ultimate economies that will be realized. 

Closely allied with the desire for gain is the desire 
for self-protection. It is the desire for self-protection that 
causes a man to take out fire and accident insurance. In 
fact, the desire for protection is the strongest appeal that 
can be used in many types of sales talks. Bonds paying 
a low rate of interest are preferred by many to stocks pay¬ 
ing a much higher dividend, because of the safety of 
money invested in bonds. This desire for protection 
forms the basic appeal in the sale of all safety appliances. 
It can be utilized effectively in the sale of many other 
types of goods that have a tendency to guard against 
loss, injury, or damage, even though the goods them¬ 
selves may have such great merits in other directions 
that their safety may never have occurred to the pro¬ 
ducer as one of the selling arguments for his products. 

163. Appeals to the emotions 

Our emotions may be briefly summarized as love, 
hate, fear, pride, envy, anger, etc. Of these the emo¬ 
tions of hate and of anger are of little interest from the 
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selling point of view. How can appeals to the emotions 
be utilized to advantage by the salesman? 

Love is considered by all the strongest of our emo¬ 
tions. Love for country, a cause, or a friend has been 
the motive or driving force that has impelled men to make 
the supreme sacrifice of laying down their lives. Love for 
one’s family will cause a man to take out life insurance. 
Love causes a man to purchase gifts for others and to 
buy labor-saving appliances and luxuries for his family 
and to make sacrifices for his children’s education. In 
fact, the emotion of love is so universal and so strong 
that it causes many goods to sell practically on sight. It 
is an appeal that should never be overlooked. 

Pride can be appealed to effectively in selling many 
articles. Pride may be defined as the desire to excel or 
to equal some standard. Pride is the foundation stone 
of all ambition. It is ambition that spurs a man to want 
an education and training. It is pride that causes men 
to seek promotion and to seek power. Any article or 
any service that will aid men in advancing themselves 
can be sold through an appeal to pride. Pride may cause 
one to buy a little better suit of clothes than one can 
really afford. Pride causes Mrs. Smith to want a coat 
like Mrs. Jones. The story is told of a tailor in a college 
town who picks out the best-dressed man, or the most 
popular man, in each class and offers to make his 
suits at half price. Because of the desire to imitate those 
that one admires, this tailor’s policy has brought in much 
business from other students. 

164. Appeals to the senses 

Many goods are sold upon their appeal to the senses. 
Candy is bought to satisfy a taste for sweets. Dishes are 
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prepared to suit individual tastes; in fact, all that we eat 
or drink has a distinct sense appeal that should not be 
overlooked. 

All of us have a sense of beauty. In many cases 
one will buy a slightly higher-priced article because 
of its superior design. The ideas of beauty vary with 
different individuals. The man who loves the open air 
will have different tastes in dress, house furnishings, etc., 
from the man who loves the cloister and the hearth. 
Among some of the goods that have an appeal which 
will reach one’s sense of the beautiful are clothing, furni¬ 
ture, paintings, music, automobiles, etc. Although some 
of these goods may have a utility value, mere utility will 
not always sell them. Other appeals are necessary. 

Appeals to our desire for pleasure, comfort, ease, 
and luxury are not without their place in selling. The 
Pullman Company appeals to the public’s desire for com¬ 
fort in its efforts to sell parlor car seats and berths. 
Summer resorts, theaters, automobile manufacturers, 
piano manufacturers, etc., appeal largely to our desire for 
pleasure when attempting to sell their products. Wash¬ 
ing machine manufacturers tell the housewife that their 
machines will take much of the drudgery out of house¬ 
work and will enable the washing to be done with ease. 
Jewelry and highly ornate articles are sold largely by 
appealing to the desire for the luxurious. 

165. Logical or reason-why appeals 

All of the selling appeals thus far mentioned have 
been those that appeal to the senses, emotions, and 
instincts. Because these are appeals that reach the 
so-called human side, they are generally referred to as 
human-interest appeals. 
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But all goods are not sold by appealing to the senses, 
emotions, and instincts; for logic plays a large part in 
arriving at a decision to buy or not to buy. This is 
known as a “reason-why" appeal. As the name implies, 
this appeal consists of a series of arguments as to why one 
should buy the goods. Labor-saving appliances are 
usually sold by reason-why appeals. The cold facts of 
the case play an important part in selling life insurance 
to some people. The careful analysis of the facts 
involved also should be the only basis upon which the 
professional buyer should purchase. But such is often 
not the case, as, other things being equal, a professional 
buyer will often overlook some minor advantage in cer¬ 
tain goods in order to be able to give the order to a sales¬ 
man whom he likes. Most of us pride ourselves on using 
cold-blooded logic as the basis of all our decisions in life. 
But perhaps the majority of our decisions in life are the 
result of emotional appeals. This does not mean that 
reasoning does not enter into our decisions, but it does 
mean that the salesman must realize that facts alone will 
not sell goods in all cases and that it is necessary in many 
cases to touch the human side of a buyer before a sale 
can be made. 

The story is told of a life insurance agent who, like 
others, had failed to be able to interest a man in life insur¬ 
ance. Reasons why it would be a protection to his fam¬ 
ily in case of his death had been given him by all sales¬ 
men who had attempted to write a policy on his life. 
Finally, this salesman read about a family which was left 
practically destitute because of the failure of a prosperous 
business man to take out life insurance. Armed with 
this material, the salesman again visited the office of his 
prospective customer and said, “Mr. Blank, you say that 
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life insurance is a gamble and that in place of gambling 
with us you would rather gamble alone. It is true that 
you have a flourishing business here, but if you should 
die tomorrow would your business continue to flourish? 
Would your family be receiving the same income as at 
present or would they be asking alms of friends as in the 
case of this poor family? Better read this. It may give you 
a better idea of why it is safer to gamble with us than 
with the welfare of your family. How would Mrs. Blank 
be situated if you should die tomorrow? How would 
your daughter be able to continue her education? Why 
not take out one policy to protect your wife and another 
policy to give your daughter all the things you are now 
able to give her, in the event that you should suddenly 
die?” 

The salesman had to say little more. He had struck 
a sympathetic cord. The man loved his daughter more 
than all his worldly possessions. Few even knew that he 
had a daughter. The mere mention of his daughter set 
this man thinking along another track. He no longer 
looked on life insurance as a gamble, but as a protection 
for a loved one. 

Cold-blooded logic in this case failed to sell this man 
on life insurance. An appeal to his emotions resulted in 
the writing of two policies, one in favor of his daughter 
and the other in favor of his wife. 

166. Appeals to the imagination 

In the case quoted in the paragraph above, it was 
suggestion that led the prospective customer to take out 
two life insurance policies. Merely listening to the mer¬ 
its of a proposition fails in many cases to impress one 
with its full meaning. A salesman, for example, can tell 
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a housewife a lot about what his particular vacuum 
cleaner can do, and still fail to sell to her. Yet, if this 
same salesman pictures to the housewife all the advan¬ 
tages of using a vacuum cleaner, he may be able to make 
a sale. He links the intangible with the tangible. He 
suggests the benefits that can be derived by using an 
electric vacuum cleaner. He has pictured to the house¬ 
wife the ease, comfort, and convenience in the use of a 
vacuum cleaner. 

Because of the tendency of the mind to attend only 
to the thing at hand, it is essential in most cases that the 
salesman tie up the intangible merits of his offer with 
tangible things, so that his prospective customer will 
think of his offer in definite concrete terms. It is because 
of the importance of appealing to one’s imagination that 
most salesmen urge customers to examine the goods 
offered, or even to accept them upon a trial basis. Han¬ 
dling goods, demonstrations, and trials help to tie up an 
intangible sales talk with the definite concrete needs of 
the customer. Trying to get a prospective customer into 
the frame of mind in which he imagines himself actually 
using the goods and deriving the benefits that accompany 
their use is part of the art of salesmanship. When a 
salesman once gets a customer into this frame of mind, 
his chance of making a sale is much greater. 

Suggestion plays a large part in closing an inter¬ 
view. If a salesman fails to make his close effective, he 
is very likely to lose a sale. If a salesman words his 
close in a positive manner, takes out his order book as 
if expecting an order, etc., the idea is immediately con¬ 
veyed to a prospective customer’s mind that he is 
expected to act. The chances of a customer placing an 
order are greatly increased. It is also well when closing 
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a sales interview for the salesman to direct a customer’s 
deliberation toward two acts, either one of which will 
result in a sale. Ordinarily, the closing of a sales inter¬ 
view directs a customer's deliberation to the question 
whether to buy or not to buy. If a salesman can direct 
a customer’s deliberation toward whether to buy a certain 
grade of goods or another grade of goods, or whether to 
pay cash or to buy on credit, the chances of making a 
sale are greater, for the customer’s deliberation is directed 
away from the idea of taking no action at all. 



Chapter XIII 

The Steps in Making a Sale 

167. Preparation of the sales talk 

A salesman meets a prospective customer and dem¬ 
onstrates to him the qualities of his product in such a 
way that the customer becomes convinced that the par¬ 
ticular commodity will meet his needs. The salesman, 
consequently, has been transferring knowledge from his 
own mind to that of the customer. 

Salesmanship, like teaching, is one of the oldest 
crafts known to mankind, and out of the long ages of 
practice certain methods of presentation have evolved. 
There are, therefore, some principles or methods of pro¬ 
cedure which the salesman ought to master, if he would 
become a successful salesman, and every sale which he 
makes should consider these principles. 

In the discussion of what a salesman should know 
we shall develop these essential principles in detail and 
give some actual illustrations of a sales talk. The prin¬ 
ciples discussed are set up as guides and helps rather than 
as an attempt to lay out any hard-and-fast procedure for 
making a sales presentation. 

The sales manager can never hope to write out sales 
talks which will cover all situations. The sales talk or 
demonstration can never become a universal tool adapted 
to all salesmen. The best the sales manager can hope to 
do is to make sure that his salesmen understand the prin¬ 
ciples of making a sale, and that his presentation of a 
sales talk is simply one illustration of how the sale can be 
made. When the salesman has grasped the principles or 
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the factors in the case, he ought to be able to work out 
his own solution. The following are the necessary steps 
for making a sale: 

1. Preparation for the interview 

2. Approaching the prospective customer 

3. The interview 

4. Closing the interview and securing action 

168. Preparation for the interview 

The good salesman always studies his prospect as he 
comes into the store and up to the counter. If the sales¬ 
man goes from door to door, he studies the prospect from 
the appearance of the house and the appearance of the 
prospect as she opens the door. There are many little 
points about people which reveal their character upon 
sight. These the salesman should try to discover and 
interpret. 

If the salesman be calling upon the wholesale trade, 
the retail trade, or the purchasing agents of some of our 
large industrial establishments, there is a still greater 
necessity that he first become acquainted with his pros¬ 
pect. One of the most common means employed to 
obtain information is to consult with fellow-salesman 
carrying other lines. Much information of this nature 
changes hands in the smoking-rooms of Pullman cars and 
in hotel lobbies. Another source of information about 
one’s prospective customers is the hotel clerk, while still 
another source are the competitors of one’s prospective 
customers. Where a salesman covers only a few large 
cities, there is still another source through which he can 
obtain information about prospective customers. This is 
the club. By being a member of a number of clubs, a 
salesman can not only become acquainted with men who 
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know his prospective customers, but in many cases he 
can also become acquainted socially with the prospective 
customers themselves. Among the clubs of this nature 
may be mentioned the fraternal organizations and such 
clubs as the “Machinery Club” and the “Railroad Club” 
in New York City, “The Executives Club of Chicago,” 
the “Ten Point League,” etc. 

There is still another source from which the sales¬ 
man can obtain information regarding a prospective cus¬ 
tomer. This is from the hallboy or the clerk at the infor¬ 
mation bureau. By engaging them in friendly conver¬ 
sations which are gradually shifted to talks on the man in 
whom the salesman is interested, much valuable infor¬ 
mation can often be obtained. 

Trade directories furnish the means of securing 
information regarding the size of a firm, its products, its 
purchasing agent, officers, etc. Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
will give information about the credit rating of prospec¬ 
tive customers. 

The information that the salesman should attempt 
to obtain in regard to a prospective customer in addition 
to his name, line of business, and financial soundness is 
information about the man himself—his buying needs, 
his buying policy (whether on price or quality), his tem¬ 
perament, his methods of reasoning, his character, his 
hobbies, and the exact extent of his authority. 

With information such as this at hand, the salesman 
can adjust his approach accordingly. He can bring a 
smile from the face of a grouch; he can talk golf to the 
man interested in golf, fishing to the man who is inter¬ 
ested in fishing, etc. By getting on the friendly side of 
prospective customers in this way, by striking a common 
basis for a heart-to-heart talk, the salesman learns more 
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about his prospective customer and is still better equipped 
to adjust his selling talk to the specific requirements of 
each case. 

169. Use and ways of keeping sales data 

There are very few goods of such a nature that they 
can be sold only once. Very few articles last a lifetime, 
and even in these cases there is often a possibility of 
selling additional quantities. Whatever information can 
be obtained and recorded regarding customers and pro¬ 
spective customers is therefore likely to prove of value in 
the future. For this reason, it is customary for salesmen 
to keep cards for each customer in their territories and 
for each prospective customer. Duplicates of these cards 
are often kept in the home office or branch office files 
in order to be sure that the information remains in the 
company’s hands in case the salesman resigns. These 
cards should give the following information, or as much 
of the following information as is obtainable, about each 
customer and each prospective customer called upon: 

Name of business and address 
Nature of business 
Approximate gross annua] sales 
Rating 

Name of buyer 
Characteristics of buyer 
Nature of goods used 

Quantity of goods used and by whom supplied 

When in the market 

Buyer's attitude towards house 

Buyer’s attitude towards goods he is now using 

Remarks made on last call 

In place of keeping cards upon which such data can 
be recorded, many salesmen use specially ruled loose 
leaf notebooks. The characteristics of the buyer that 
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should be recorded are essentially those given in the pre¬ 
ceding discussion. 

Cards such as these give the salesman practically all 
the information which he needs before calling upon a 
prospective customer. If they do not, he knows exactly 
what additional information it would be to his advantage 
to secure before seeing a specific prospective customer. 
The remarks covering the last call made give the sales¬ 
man his clue for opening his selling talk. It lets him 
know whether or not the prospective customer was favor¬ 
ably impressed by the sales arguments used on the last 
visit or whether he should be approached from an entirely 
different angle. It lets him know whether or not a real 
selling task is before him or if his coming task is more 
or less a matter of order-taking. Knowledge of the line 
of goods previously used tells the salesman what talking 
points for his own goods to feature most strongly so that 
the prospective customer will realize the shortcomings of 
the line which he is carrying. The date entered under 
the heading “When In the Market” tells the salesman 
when to call. “Approximate Gross Annual Sales” tells the 
salesman in what quantities goods of a certain nature, 
namely, those that enter into the construction or compo¬ 
sition of products, will be used. "Quantity of Goods 
Used” serves as a check upon the estimate made above 
and, in case the goods used do not form part of the fin¬ 
ished product, is the only source of information that will 
serve as a guide as to what quantities are needed. 

170. Reason why buyer often refuses interview 

Knowing what to do when one meets a prospective 
customer face to face is of absolutely no value if the sales¬ 
man cannot succeed in seeing the prospective customer. 
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No matter how well a salesman may know his goods or his 
prospective customer’s needs and characteristics, his 
knowledge is of no use if he cannot get beyond the office 
boy. The first problem that the salesman has to face 
is, therefore, that of gaining an audience. 

In some cases persistence will win an interview, 
while in others, it may antagonize. Some buyers test 
the mettle of a salesman by his persistence in trying to 
secure an interview despite rebuffs. The man who can 
turn up with a smile again and again after repeated 
rebuffs is sure to win the admiration of many. Other 
buyers, however, feel that a mere pencil notation on the 
salesman’s card to the effect that he is not interested is 
sufficient and that the salesman should cease his efforts. 

The reasons why a buyer may refuse to see a sales¬ 
man the first time may not exist at the salesman's next 
visit. The buyer may have, with some concern, a con¬ 
tract which does not expire for some time or he may have 
just changed suppliers. Possibly the salesman’s goods 
are of no immediate interest and the buyer decides that it 
would be a waste of time to see him. Possibly, too, the 
buyer’s refusal to see a salesman may be due to the fact 
that he is extremely busy, that he has to keep an appoint¬ 
ment, or that he is ill. When a salesman is informed 
upon his first visit to a house that “Mr. Smith is too busy 
to see him,” or that “Mr. Smith says that he isn’t inter¬ 
ested at present,” it is no indication that Mr. Smith will 
not be interested at a later date. But when a buyer 
repeatedly refuses to see a salesman, some steps have to 
be taken to insure a more favorable reception upon the 
salesman’s next visit. 

Where a salesman covers only a small territory and, 
therefore, is likely to be often in the vicinity of a firm 
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difficult to handle, it will pay the salesman to call upon 
the concern whenever he is in the vicinity, always leaving 
with a cheerful smile. In time this persistence is likely 
to break down the resistance of the buyer, unless he has 
a personal grudge against the salesman or his house. 

In case a salesman covers a large territory or in case 
he sells a specialty in which he knows the prospective 
customer is interested at the time he plans to make his 
call, the salesman cannot as easily afford to take chances 
upon seeing his possible customer. To serve the pur¬ 
pose of an entering wedge, the salesman in such a case 
often sends a letter in advance or instructs the house to 
send certain advertising literature. The object of these 
letters and advertising literature is to arouse the buyer’s 
Interest in the goods which the salesman is carrying and 
thus to insure a favorable reception for the salesman 
when he calls. If a prospective customer refuses an 
interview after this preliminary approach, he is either 
not interested or has some special reasons for not want¬ 
ing to see the salesman. These special reasons may be 
those enumerated before, but if the salesman is repeat¬ 
edly refused an interview, other tactics must be adopted. 
When an interview is refused and the salesman is anxious 
to see the buyer at the earliest possible moment because 
of business which he knows will soon be placed, it is 
well for the salesman to ask when it will be convenient 
for the buyer to see him. 

171. Polite insistence 

In some cases a polite insistence upon an interview 
may prove effective. It is worth a trial in any case. A 
certain salesman selling a piece of machinery of value to 
most manufacturing establishments had his card returned 
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from the buyer in one plant with the notation, ‘Too busy 
to see you.” The salesman, knowing that the plant 
could use his article to advantage, sent in his card again 
with the notation “If at the end of a five-minute talk you 
are not interested, I’ll pay you a dollar a minute for your 
time." The salesman secured his interview and also an 
order. In this case, the salesman took a chance upon 
his ability to sell the article which he carried, and the 
fact that he took such a chance appealed to the sporting 
instinct of the buyer and made him feel that the salesman 
must have some message of importance if he was willing 
to take such a chance. 

Another message that secured an interview for a 
salesman after he had been informed that the buyer was 
too busy to see him was worded as follows: "One good 
turn deserves another. We always grant your salesman 
an audience. Will you let me know when it will be 
convenient for you to see me?” The buyer informed 
him that it would be convenient for him if the salesman 
called again in about two hours. Many comebacks of 
this nature will suggest themselves to the salesman when 
he is on the road and they will often prove to be very 
effective methods of gaining an interview. 

172. Avoiding mentioning name of business 

Nothing arouses a man’s curiosity more than to 
receive a card bearing the name of a person unknown to 
him. Yet the buyer of today is less likely to be inter¬ 
ested in such a caller than he was years ago when the 
practice of sending in cards without mentioning the name 
of one's business was not so general. In nine cases out 
of ten, the buyer of today will return such a card with 
the notation, “Please state nature of business,” or he will 
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request this desired information from the information girl 
over the telephone. In some cases, salesmen send back 
the reply, “On personal business.” Such a reply, 
although it will gain an audience for a salesman under 
certain conditions, is in reality a deception and is likely 
to result in an unfavorable impression of one’s house in 
the mind of the buyer. The more aboveboard one’s sales 
methods are, the better the impression created. 

A method of keeping the identity of one’s house 
unknown to the buyer, arousing his interest instead of 
his antagonism, is to give upon one’s cards merely a 
trade-mark or slogan which is generally associated with 
the name of the salesman’s house. If the buyer recog¬ 
nizes the house from the use of its trade-mark or slogan 
upon the card, his initial impression will be that the 
card is out-of-the-ordinary and that the house which it 
represents is out-of-the-ordinary. In case the buyer does 
not recognize the house from the trade-mark or slogan 
given on the card, his curiosity is likely to be aroused 
and he probably will be willing to see the salesman just 
to satisfy this curiosity. Where a buyer’s hobby has been 
known to salesmen, they have frequently written upon 
their personal cards some interesting note regarding the 
buyer’s hobby. 

If a salesman is calling upon a small concern, such 
as the small grocery store or a small repair shop, a good 
means of reaching the man whom he wants to see is to 
walk up to the person whom he judges to be the pro¬ 
prietor and to say, “Is this Mr. Smith?” If the person 
approached is Mr. Smith, it is only with difficulty that he 
can avoid answering the question and engaging in con¬ 
versation with the salesman. If the person addressed 
happens to be a clerk, he is flattered by being mistaken 
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for the “boss’’ and is likely to tell the salesman where 
Mr. Smith can be found or, if out, when he will return. 
If the person addressed gives the salesman a cold answer 
and inquires what he wishes to see Mr. Smith about, the 
salesman can reply, “Upon a personal matter,” thus 
shutting off further inquiries. When the salesman comes 
face to face with the proprietor, he should frankly state 
the reason for his call, as “My name is Jones, of the 
Union Cereal Company.’’ 

It is not advisable, however, to keep the identity 
of one’s house or the nature of one’s business unknown 
to a prospective customer except in case it appears neces¬ 
sary in order to secure the courtesy of an interview. 
Any lack of frankness in soliciting business is to be 
avoided, if possible, because of the unfavorable impres¬ 
sion it is likely to create. But in the case of specialties, 
drastic methods trequently have to be employed to gain 
entrance to a man who thinks he is not interested. 

173. Asking for interview as if expected 

Asking for an interview as if one is expected is a 
wise policy to pursue in some cases. Where the usher 
or information desk attendant appears to be too much 
impressed with his own importance and has a tendency 
to try to put salesmen off, it will pay the salesman to 
give him the impression that the buyer is expecting him. 
In cases where a firm is known to be in the market for 
certain goods, a salesman is particularly justified in asking 
for an interview as if expected, because fairness demands 
that the buyer listen to the claims of all firms. When¬ 
ever a salesman is actually expected by the buyer—that 
is, where a definite appointment with the buyer has been 
made, it is well for the salesman to let the fact be known. 
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The cheerful voice always wins. It costs nothing to 
be pleasant to the usher, the information desk clerk, and 
the buyer’s secretary. Each can do much toward aiding 
one in securing an interview with the buyer. 

174. Arranging for interview in advance 

The buyer’s time is always well taken up and it is 
unreasonable to expect him to adjust his work so as to 
fit in with the visits of salesmen. A good salesman’s 
time is also costly and he cannot afford to waste time 
waiting in an outer office. Calling the buyer on the 
telephone and asking him if he can spare a few moments 
at a certain hour will do much in many cases to eliminate 
waste effort and to create a favorable impression upon 
the buyer. When telephoning the buyer, however, the 
salesman should always give him the impression that 
the salesman wants to call when most convenient for the 
buyer—not when most convenient for himself. 

175. Approaching the prospective customer 

Selling is a battle of mind against mind. The buyer 
may not be hostile to the salesman or to his goods, but, 
unless he has been a previous buyer, he is passive. His 
defenses must be broken down before the salesman can 
make any real impression upon his mind, Knowledge of 
a prospect’s needs and his likes and dislikes have already 
been mentioned as a most important factor contributing 
to a salesman’s success. But more than this is necessary. 
The salesman should attempt by every means at his dis¬ 
posal to learn the buyer’s name and its correct pronun¬ 
ciation. To address a person by name furnishes a point 
of contact, and to be able to pronounce the name cor¬ 
rectly makes a pleasing impression upon him. The 
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wholesale salesman and the specialty salesman have direc¬ 
tories of purchasing agents, etc., to which they can refer 
in order to determine the name of the buyer in industrial 
establishments. Among these directories may be men¬ 
tioned Thomas’s and Hendricks’, both of which are yearly 
publications listing manufacturers' names and the officers 
of the companies thus listed. The various trade publish¬ 
ing concerns publish lists containing the names of buyers 
in the various wholesale and retail fields. 

It is in the field of retail salesmanship that the 
importance of learning a buyer’s name and calling him 
by his name is most often overlooked. Customers in a 
store like to feel that their patronage is appreciated. The 
best way in which to show that their patronage is appre¬ 
ciated is to remember their names. When a customer is 
addressed by name, it signifies that the salesman is inter¬ 
ested in him and that he desires to serve and to please. 
It also makes a customer feel at home. A regular cus¬ 
tomer takes it for granted that he should be addressed 
by name. A person who is addressed by name on his 
second visit feels flattered. All of us have a certain 
amount of vanity which causes us to patronize the waiter 
who makes the most fuss over us, to patronize the barber 
who always seems to be interested in our welfare, and to 
patronize the store that is friendly. 

The handshake is important in creating a feeling of 
friendship. There are many ways of offering the hand 
and there are many ways of shaking hands. The listless, 
loose handshake can hardly be considered as an evidence 
of joy or pleasure; nor can it be considered as evidence 
of energy, sincerity, or strength of character. A firm, 
hearty handshake and straightforward look is what the 
salesman should aim to give his prospective customer. 
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176. Negative and positive approach 

The first words that a salesman says go a long way 
towards determining the amount of time that will be 
allowed him. There are two ways in which a man may 
be approached: in a positive manner, or in a negative 
manner. All of us are acquainted with the amateur 
salesman who opens his interview by saying, “You don’t 
want any - today, do you?” This is an exam¬ 

ple of negative approach, an approach that should 
never be used. There is but one natural answer to 
such a question. It is “No.” The answer is suggested 
by the salesman himself in that his opening remark sug¬ 
gests negative thoughts to his prospective customer. 
Although a salesman using such a method of making an 
approach may make some sales, these sales are the result 
of second thought upon the part of the buyer. Such 
second thoughts upon the part of buyers are far between 
and are likely to occur only in cases where the buyer is 
in urgent need of the material that the salesman has for 
sale. If, on the other hand, the salesman makes his 
approach positive, the chances of his obtaining a favor¬ 
able answer are much greater. If the salesman says, 
“Mr. Jones, I thought I would just drop around to get 

your usual order for-,” Mr. Jones is very likely to 

give him an order if he has any need for the goods in 
the near future. Here the salesman suggests that he 
order goods. In the former case, the salesman suggested 
that the buyer did not need the goods offered. 

Much can be learned by the salesman while in the 
office of the buyer. Pictures upon the walls are likely 
to represent those things in which the buyer is most 
interested. They give the salesman a clue as to what the 
buyer is interested in outside of business and thus enable 
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the salesman to make a casual mention of something 
which he knows is close to the heart of the buyer. As 
has been said before, all of us pride ourselves upon being 
logical in all of our decisions in life, yet perhaps in the 
majority of cases our decisions are more emotional than 
logical. We buy certain things because we know they 
will please our wives, not because we know that they 
need them. We buy other things just because we cannot 
overcome the desire for ease, luxury, or convenience, 
even though our common sense may tell us that our pur¬ 
chases are not logical. There were logical reasons for 
our entrance into the great World War and for our war 
with Spain, yet it was the emotional appeal in both cases 
which kept the country sold upon those wars. 

All of our decisions, even those that appear to be 
the most logical generally, are accompanied by a little 
emotion. Regardless of the merit of the goods, we hate 
to buy from a salesman whom we dislike. On the other 
hand, we are likely to overlook some defects in goods if 
we happen to take a fancy to a salesman. It is the 
business of the professional buyer to be moved by logic 
only, but many are the cases where logic leaves two 
courses of action open to him. In such a case, the order 
goes to the salesman he likes. The salesman who is liked 
is generally the salesman who, in addition to having a 
good personality, has some interest in common with the 
buyer. It is for this reason that it is well for a salesman 
to notice the details of a buyer’s office with a view 
towards finding some common interest. Perhaps the 
buyer may be interested in dogs, which the salesman 
detests. The good salesman, however, will not let his 
personal feelings affect him in the least. He will learn 
about dogs and take every opportunity to talk dogs to 
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the buyer. The moment a common interest is found 
between buyer and seller, the seller gets closer to the 
buyer’s heart. The closer a salesman gets to the buyer’s 
heart, the greater his chances of obtaining an order. 

177. Examples of successful approaches 

Means of properly approaching a prospective cus¬ 
tomer can best be learned through studying several exam¬ 
ples of good and bad approaches. 

A certain sewing machine salesman, who knew that 
Mrs. Smith had a family of five small children, that she 
did all of the housework, and that she did all of the 
sewing on an old style of foot-operated sewing machine, 
used the following approach with success: 

“Mrs. Smith, I have come to show you how you can 
do twice as much sewing in an hour without tiring your¬ 
self out.” 

Another salesman who sold electric fans to the 
housewife found that a little bit of acting helped wonder¬ 
fully. Dressed all in white and mopping his face with 
his handkerchief, he would start his conversation by 
commenting upon the oppressive heat. Thus, dressing 
as if it were warm and by acting as if he were over¬ 
heated, the salesman was able to exaggerate in the house¬ 
wife’s mind the idea that heat is oppressive and wears 
one out. His stage was thus set for a talk upon fans. 

It is stated that before a cash register salesman tries 
to sell a machine, he carefully studies his prospective 
customer by entering a store during its busy period, 
noticing how customers are served, how goods are packed 
for shipment, whether up-to-date equipment is used, 
whether the store is kept clean, and finally the aggressive¬ 
ness of the salesmen in making sales. Armed with this 
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knowledge, the salesman can later return to the pro¬ 
prietor and make such good approaches as the following: 

"Mr. Jones, you do a large business here and really 
need another clerk during the rush hours. I am not 
applying for a job, but I am asking you to investigate the 

.-- cash register, which will save the services of 

another clerk.” 

“Mr. Jones, I visited your store to make a small 
purchase this morning and was certainly pleased with the 
prompt, courteous service which I received. But the 
idea struck me that you could improve upon that service 
by using a cash register which will eliminate the delays 
incident to your cashier making change and entering 
transactions. It will save a cashier’s wages for you, too.” 

Not so long ago a fire insurance salesman was able 
to sell a policy where many other agents had failed. 
Other salesmen had approached the prospective customer 
from the angle that a fire would mean the loss of a valu¬ 
able home, valuable furniture, etc. But this salesman 
learned that this prospect was interested in rare books 
which he prized more than anything else upon the face 
of the earth. This salesman assumed that the failure of 
other salesmen was due to a wrong approach. He there¬ 
fore decided to emphasize the importance of protecting 
these rare books. His approach was as follows: 

“If your home should burn—and you have to admit 
that is a possibility—it means more than the loss of a 
physical structure and other material things to you. It 
means the loss of many things that you prize more than 
anything else in the world, things that cannot be dupli¬ 
cated except at great expense. Take rare books, for 
example; suppose your collection went up in smoke. It 
would mean the loss of a lot of money.” 
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178. Examples of wrong approaches 

A certain washing machine salesman approached a 
prospect in the following manner: “There is no drudg¬ 
ery equal to that on wash day. It makes a slave out of 
a woman. Why not eliminate this drudgery by using 
an electric washing machine?" The salesman was hardly 
able to get the words out of his mouth before the lady 
replied: “I want you to understand, young man, that 
I do not do my own washing.” No opportunity to rec¬ 
tify the error was open to the salesman, for the door had 
been shut in his face. 

A certain advertising space salesman entered the 
office of an advertising agency and approached the space 
buyer with the following words: "Mr. Smith, I should 
like to know why you are advertising your soap in the 
Daily X paper, when we have a circulation two times as 
great and our rates per page are no greater.” The reply 
was, “We are not buying circulation, but purchasing 
power, as represented by the circulations of the papers 
used. Your paper has more than twice the circulation 
we need to cover the field in which we are interested. 
The rest of your circulation is pure waste to us. We 
would advise you to study the market for our soap before 
trying to sell your paper to us.” 



Chapter XIV 

The Steps in Making a Sale — Continued 


179. The interview 

Having made one's approach, the next step in the 
process of selling is the interview. In order to reap the 
maximum benefits from the time allowed him, the sales¬ 
man must first secure the undivided attention of the 
buyer, then he must arouse the buyer’s interest, and 
the salesman must capitalize upon his own personality. 

A salesman should never attempt to present his 
story until the buyer is ready to listen and, moreover, 
is actually willing to listen. It is rather common for a 
business man to continue working after the entrance of 
a salesman and to say to him, “Go ahead, I am listening,” 
No man can give attention to two things at the same 
time. One cannot work at his desk and give a salesman 
the attention that is due him. To such a statement the 
salesman should reply, “Thank you, I shall be only too 
glad to await your leisure." In order to impress upon the 
buyer that he is not only willing to wait until the buyer 
will give him his undivided attention, but that he intends 
to get that undivided attention, the salesman should take 
a seat and wait. 

If the buyer does not take the hint but replies, “Go 
ahead, I can listen all right,” the salesman should reply 
somewhat as follows: “My proposition is important 
enough to deserve your undivided attention. If you can¬ 
not give me your whole attention now, Mr. -, I 

shall be very glad to call upon you again at your con¬ 
venience.” 
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Polite insistence upon obtaining one’s undivided 
attention will cause the buyer to realize that the sales¬ 
man’s business must be of sufficient importance to war¬ 
rant serious consideration. 

180. The “you” attitude 

Whatever a salesman sells is supposed to benefit the 
buyer. The buyer is looking out for his own interests, 
while the seller hopes to profit from a sale. Since it is 
human nature for one to place one’s own interests first, 
the salesman must cater to this trait of human nature. 
He must not only show the prospective customer how he 
can benefit from the purchase of the goods, but he must 
also show the prospective customer that his interests are 
being placed first. The words “we” and “I" have little 
place in a selling dialogue; use “you” wherever it is 
possible. 

181. Getting the buyer to talk 

It is a recognized fact in warfare that the more one 
combatant knows about the defenses of the other, the 
greater the chances of that combatant winning a deci¬ 
sive victory. The more a salesman knows about the 
defenses of his prospective customer, the easier it will 
be to meet and overcome them. The more the salesman 
knows about a prospective customer’s needs, his ways 
of thinking, his interests, etc., the better equipped the 
salesman is to adjust his selling talk to the particular 
needs and characteristics of the man with whom he is 
dealing. 

Some of the best salesmen in the country make it 
a practice to say as few words as possible to their pro¬ 
spective customers. They try to get the buyer to talk, 
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to tell his needs, to tell where other goods or other prod¬ 
ucts have fallen down, to tell what his attitude is toward 
the products offered, etc. In this way they learn a pro¬ 
spective customer’s needs. They know where the goods 
used have fallen down. They know the buyer’s attitude 
towards their house. They know how much the buyer 
knows about their goods. As a result, these salesmen 
know exactly where the weak points in the buyer’s 
defense lie. They know exactly what arguments, what 
selling points, etc., to present in order to close the sale. 

Selling does not mean the delivery of a mere sales 
talk. It means saying exactly what is best at the best 
moment. It means determining just what is best to say 
and when it is best to say it. 

To keep on talking when the buyer seeks to inter¬ 
rupt is not a good policy, even though the interruption 
may break into one’s sales argument. As long as the 
buyer talks about his needs, about his experiences with 
other goods and with other concerns, what he has to say 
is worth while listening to and, in fact, may be likened to 
an enemy passing ammunition over to the other side. 
But the buyer should not be permitted to interrupt with 
digressions from the matter under consideration. If the 
buyer has a tendency to interrupt the salesman with mat¬ 
ters not germane to the purpose of the call, the salesman 
should listen politely and, if it will create a common bond 
of interest between buyer and seller, be may take part in 
prolonging such a conversation. But if the buyer is 
merely wasting his own time and that of the salesman in 
this way, the salesman should try to bring such digres¬ 
sions to a close as soon as possible, even though it may 
be necessary in some cases to tell the buyer that he is 
digressing from the subject. A pointed statement of this 
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nature, however, is seldom necessary. The salesman 
should always make himself master of the entire situa¬ 
tion. He should cut short any conversation that is likely 
to detract from his proposition. But, at the same time, 
he should encourage his customer to express his opinion 
or to ask questions occasionally. These furnish him with 
a clue to the customer’s thoughts. He knows what the 
customer’s interests are; but in this way he may have 
an opportunity to fathom his customer’s thoughts. Often 
a customer can be made to talk by arousing his curiosity. 

182. Use of samples and demonstrations 

Words cannot convince a buyer of the merits of 
goods as thoroughly or as quickly as can an actual dem¬ 
onstration of the goods. All classes of goods, however, 
cannot be demonstrated to advantage. The merits of a 
washing machine, a piano, an automobile, etc., may be 
demonstrated, but it is rather difficult to demonstrate the 
merits of a brand of soap or the wearing qualities of a 
hat. Similarly, it is impossible to demonstrate the merits 
of a large piece of machinery which cannot be carried 
about. One good example of the extent to which sellers 
will go in order to demonstrate the merits of their goods 
is a manufacturer of electric lighting equipment for 
farms, who sends his salesmen into the country districts 
in Ford automobiles with a complete electric farm light¬ 
ing plant. This outfit enables the salesman to make an 
immediate demonstration. 

Where samples cannot be carried, many sellers 
employ photographs. These photographs, where pos¬ 
sible, should show either the construction of the goods 
or the goods in use. Samples and demonstrations can be 
used to good advantage to arouse the interest of one who 
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takes merely a passive attitude, or to restore interest when 
the buyer's interest begins to flag. 

183. Capitalizing one’s personality 

Regardless of the kind of treatment or reception 
received, the salesman should not reveal his inner feel¬ 
ings. He should carry -with him at all times a quiet air 
of dignity and should show by his energy and talk that 
he has confidence in himself and his goods. He must 
not create the impression that he has called upon the 
buyer for the mere purpose of securing an order, but that 
he has called to do the buyer a service. Egotism about 
himself or his house is out of place upon the salesman’s 
part. The interests of the buyer should form the meat of 
the conversation. 

184. Making sure that the buyer is listening 

The mere fact that the buyer is apparently giving the 
salesman his undivided attention does not necessarily 
mean that the salesman is securing any of the buyer’s 
attention. In fact, the buyer may appear to be interested 
when, in reality, his real thought may be on golf, a com¬ 
ing conference, or means whereby he can get rid of the 
salesman without being rude, 

There are a number of ways in which the salesman 
can determine whether the buyer is paying attention to 
him. First, he may ask the buyer a pointed question. 
If the buyer’s mind has been a blank or if he has been 
reflecting upon other things, the question asked imme¬ 
diately brings his mind back to the point of issue. If the 
buyer dodges the question or gives no answer, the sales¬ 
man should follow up his question with a strong argu¬ 
ment. 
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Drawing comparisons with competitive articles or 
with the article used by the buyer and then asking, point- 
blank, “Is that right?” will indicate to the salesman that 
the buyer has not been paying attention if he appears 
embarrassed or starts. If the buyer answers the question 
immediately and definitely, he has been giving his undi¬ 
vided attention to the salesman. Another method of 
determining whether one has the buyer’s attention is to 
give him a mental shock by dropping a pencil or -by 
striking the buyer’s desk during the act of trying to put 
over some strong point. A change in the salesman's tone 
of voice will also serve to draw a prospective customer’s 
attention back to the salesman. 

Making sure that one has the undivided attention of 
the buyer is absolutely necessary before the salesman can 
present his arguments effectively and be sure that they 
strike home. Even during the presentation of one’s 
sales talk, it is essential that the seller be sure at all times 
that he is receiving the attention of the buyer. These 
means of determining whether or not the buyer is listen¬ 
ing should be used during the salesman’s presentation, 
as well as during the period when he is trying to secure 
the buyer’s attention, interest, and confidence. 

185. Flexible sales talk better than standardized talk 

After a salesman has prepared himself to meet his 
prospective customer, has succeeded in gaining access to 
him, and has approached him, the real work of selling 
begins. Efficient sales management involves the prepara¬ 
tion of a model sales talk for the benefit of the salesman. 
In many cases this model sales talk is used by the sales¬ 
man during his first few months in selling. The purpose 
of the model, or standardized sales talk, is to place in the 
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hands of the salesmen the benefit of the experience of 
older men and the chief sales points of the goods as 
viewed by the house and its sales manager. 

All of us are familiar with the standardized sales 
talk of the corner salesman selling his wares upon the 
streets and with the standardized sales talk of salesmen 
demonstrating and selling goods in department stores, 5 
and 10 cent stores, etc. The goods sold in these ways are 
generally specialties and it is to this type of product that 
a standardized sales talk lends itself most readily and 
efficiently. Talks of this nature are designed to give the 
busy passer-by as much information and as convincing 
information as is possible in the minimum amount of 
time. When selling a specialty to the busy executive, it 
is equally as important that the salesman be prepared to 
make a strong and convincing presentation of the advan¬ 
tages of his goods in the minimum amount of time. 

But no standardized sales talk is best adapted to all 
classes of possible customers. Arguments that may 
appeal to some may not appeal to others. A standardized 
sales talk is much like an advertisement, which is designed 
to appeal to and to influence the largest number of people 
en masse and neglects that portion of the possible buyers 
whose nature, characteristics, methods of thinking, spe¬ 
cific needs, etc., differ from those of the average buyer. 

No standardized selling talk can sell all possible buy¬ 
ers. The better suited to each possible buyer’s needs, 
method of thinking, characteristics, etc., a sales talk is 
made, the greater the percentage of possible buyers that 
can be sold. As soon as a salesman is familiar with his 
goods and has had sufficient experience in selling to know 
the best ways of approaching different individuals and the 
best ways of presenting facts about his goods to them, 
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he should discard the standardized selling talk and should 
prepare, instead, an original selling talk that is better 
fitted to his own personality. This second standardized 
selling talk he should then try to modify and adjust to 
meet best the conditions met with when calling upon va¬ 
rious prospective customers. The sooner a salesman is 
able to find the weak points in his possible customers’ 
defenses and to adjust his sales talk to meet these vary¬ 
ing conditions, the greater will become his ratio of sales 
to calls. 

186. Points to be covered in sales talk 

The appeal is the first thing to be considered in pre¬ 
paring either a standardized sales talk or a sales talk 
designed for one possible customer only. In the first 
case, the appeal must be the one that will influence the 
greatest number of possible customers considered as a 
mass. In the second case, the appeal must be adjusted 
to the individual possible buyer to whom it is to be made. 
The nature of the appeal that should be made in either 
case is largely dependent upon the nature of the product. 
In dealing with the individual, the nature of the appeal is 
also dependent upon such things as the position, wealth, 
ambition, pride, fears, loves, desires, etc., of the prospec¬ 
tive customer. The strongest appeal that can be made to 
most individuals, and to the public as a mass, is that of 
the money-making or money-saving utility of an article. 
Show a man how he can make money or save money by 
making a certain purchase and he is sold. 

The selling points inherent in a product itself must 
also be included in the sales talk. Among these points 
are its quality, utility, and superiority over competing 
goods. The prestige that an article or its producer has 
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obtained and the price of the article in many cases 
deserve a prominent place in one’s selling talk. The 
order in which the various selling points are arranged is 
of great importance. They should be arranged, where 
possible, in such a way that each succeeding point is 
stronger to the person addressed than the preceding one. 

Methods of analyzing goods for the purpose of 
determining their selling points and the various appeals 
used in selling are discussed elsewhere, the present discus¬ 
sion being confined to the presentation of the selling talk. 

187. Things to remember when presenting a sales talk 

The time which a salesman has for the presentation 
of a sales talk either is determined in advance for him by 
the buyer, or is determined by the length of time that the 
salesman can keep the buyer interested in bis presenta¬ 
tion of the facts about his goods. Busy men do not have 
the time or the patience to listen to a long address upon 
the merits of goods or services. Brevity is what the busy 
man wants. A sales talk must be brief and to the point. 
Brevity is emphatic, arouses attention, and provokes a 
response from the listener. That is what the salesman 
wants. He wants to secure the mental assent of his lis¬ 
tener to every claim or statement and he wants the cus¬ 
tomer drawn into the conversation when he does not 
assent to all that the salesman says. A good sales talk is 
persuasive rather than argumentative. 

The language used in a sales talk must be suited to 
the product, to the listener's education, and to the lis¬ 
tener’s vocabulary. A technical product when sold to tech¬ 
nical men requires technical arguments. A technical 
product when sold to the average purchasing agent 
requires a non-technical presentation of the facts concern- 
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ing it. Different language must be used when selling an 
automobile to the city dweller from that used when sell¬ 
ing the same type of car to the farmer. These two types 
of individuals have different vocabularies, different needs, 
and different ways of thinking. 

An educated salesman will find little difficulty in 
adjusting the phraseology of his sales talk so as to make 
it appeal best to customers of different intelligence and 
stations in life. Although a salesman’s vocabulary must 
be large enough to enable him to change a word or two 
here and there in his sales talk, his vocabulary need not 
include words that are unusual. The simpler and more 
common a salesman’s vocabulary, the more direct and 
stronger his sales talk will be. In seeking to enlarge his 
vocabulary the salesman should try to add more common¬ 
place, simple words and not any unusual words. On first 
thought, the salesman may think that he has at his com¬ 
mand practically all of the commonplace words in the 
English language, but such is likely to be far from the 
truth. The average individual understands the meanings 
of several times the number of words which he has at 
his command. It is these words, the meanings of which 
the salesman knows but which he has not at his com¬ 
mand, that should be added to his vocabulary. 

188. How to present the sales talk 

The salesman should not present his strongest claim 
first, but should build up his case point by point; for if 
the strongest point is presented first, the buyer will 
immediately take exception to it. If, moreover, the sales¬ 
man builds up his case point by point, he is able to secure 
the assent of the customer to each point. Then when the 
salesman is ready to present his strongest point, the cus- 
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tomer is more likely to assent than if this point were pre¬ 
sented first. In fact, the presentation of one’s strongest 
selling point at the beginning of an interview is likely to 
lead to a flat contradiction upon the part of the listener. 
The average human being hates to admit that he is wrong. 
If a salesman brings forth a flat contradiction from a cus¬ 
tomer at the beginning of the talk, everything that the 
salesman says in support of his original statement is likely 
to be repulsive to the buyer simply because the salesman 
is attempting to prove that the buyer made a wrong 
decision. 

A salesman in a radio store could make the state¬ 
ment that a good education in music has been missed by 
the person who does not have a radio in his own home. 
Such a statement, although in some cases true, would he 
contradicted by practically everyone. It would be much 
better for this salesman to open his sales talk by saying, 
“I assume, Mr. Jones, that you appreciate good music and 
would enjoy hearing the great artists right in your 
own home.” 

189. Necessity of getting the buyer’s conviction 

It is absolutely essential in building up one's case to 
get conviction on every point. To get conviction it is 
necessary to start with some commonplace assertion to 
which the listener will agree and to follow this assertion 
up with stronger ones, giving sufficient detail on each 
point to convince thoroughly the prospective customer. 
All sales points must be arranged in a logical order. To 
shift back and forth from one point to another, from one 
subject to another, etc., causes one’s talk to lack unity. 
Without unity of thought there can be no unity of opinion 
and, consequently, no concrete thought or action. One 
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single point in a sales talk left unguarded or failing to 
secure conviction may prevent a salesman from securing 
a buyer’s signature on the dotted line. 

By getting a customer to concede points one by one, 
a strong case is built up until a point is reached where the 
customer has but one more point to concede, namely, that 
he ought to purchase the goods offered for sale. In order 
to get the customer to concede this last point, the sales¬ 
man must convince the customer that he is making a 
mistake if he does not make up his mind, right then, to 
buy; for that is the only thing to do. 

If the salesman’s purpose is to change an opinion or 
to bring about a favorable judgment, he must be careful 
to avoid antagonizing his prospect. It is judgment that 
controls the will and it is will that causes action. If a 
salesman fails to secure conviction, either through logic 
or sentiment, he cannot obtain a favorable judgment and 
hence cannot obtain favorable action. If the salesman, 
on the other hand, is trying to compel admission of the 
truth of a statement, this can be done through suggestion. 
He must appeal to, or must play on, the emotions and 
feelings. Emotions, as well as reason, control the will and 
cause action. There are, naturally, two types of buyers, 
one of which must be driven to admit points through 
argumentation, and the other must be led to admit points 
through suggestion. 

There is just as much danger of overemphasizing 
points as there is in not emphasizing them enough. If 
a point is overemphasized, a prospective customer is 
likely to become suspicious regarding its truth or value. 
If a point is not emphasized enough, there is danger of it 
leaving only a vague and uncertain impression upon the 
prospective customer’s mind. Each point must be driven 
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home in a forceful manner and with sufficient illustration 
to make it clear. To drive home a point forcibly, strength 
must be put behind it. The amount of force and the 
amount of illustration needed to drive home a point 
depends not only upon the mentality of the prospective 
customer and his knowledge of the particular phases of 
the subject covered, but also upon the ability of the sales¬ 
man to present his argument effectively. 

To be able to convince a prospective customer or to 
arouse his emotions to the point where action is taken 
requires a knowledge of the human mind and how it 
works. A knowledge of how the human mind works can 
be gained by analyzing the actions of one's own mind 
when purchasing goods and by studying human nature as 
revealed by prospective customers, by people on the 
street, on trains, at public gatherings, etc. 

To make a sales talk convincing, it must be delivered 
with earnestness and enthusiasm. Unless a salesman is 
thoroughly sold on his goods and his house, he cannot 
transmit belief and confidence in his goods and his house 
to others. In fact, enthusiasm about one’s goods and 
one’s house is an essential requirement to successful sell¬ 
ing; in fact, it is one of the most essential requirements. 

190. Resumption after an interruption 

A sales talk consists essentially of a chain of argu¬ 
ments leading up to a final decision upon the part of the 
buyer. If an interruption occurs during the delivery of 
a sales talk, the chain of argument is temporarily broken, 
It must again be welded into a solid continuous chain 
before the salesman can add additional links which 
will be tied up to the links (the arguments) which the 
salesman has already welded together. 
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When someone enters and interrupts a prospective 
customer, or when a telephone call disturbs the inter¬ 
view, the salesman should cease talking and should wait 
until the buyer is able to give him his undivided attention. 
When an interruption occurs during an interview, it is 
important that the salesman summarize briefly the selling 
points already made in order that his previous argument 
will be tied up with all future arguments, in order to keep 
the chain of argument solidly welded together, 

Unless a salesman thus recapitulates what he has 
said before he is likely to leave out one or two arguments. 
The fact that the buyer is disturbed makes him forget for 
the time being what the salesman was saying and a repeti¬ 
tion in brief form of what has been said before is a good 
precaution and will weld together the links of the sales 
chain where it has been broken. 

191. Competition 

It is never advisable to knock competitors’ goods; 
to do so generally reflects not only upon the character of 
the salesman, but is likely to lead the buyer to question 
the accuracy of the claims that a salesman makes about 
his own goods. Mentioning competition also calls to 
the attention of the buyer the fact that competition does 
exist, and the buyer is likely to begin weighing in his 
mind the relative merits of various lines. This comparison 
of values may never occur to the mind of the prospec¬ 
tive buyer until the idea is first suggested to him. If 
the customer refers to a competitor’s goods, the salesman 
can then make definite comparisons of his goods with 
those of competitors, but in doing so he should not make 
disparaging statements and he should give competitors’ 
goods the credit that they deserve. A salesman who 
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belittles a competitor is doing the competitor an injustice. 
The salesman knows this. The buyer also knows it. 
Every attempt to belittle competitors’ goods causes the 
buyer to suspect the salesman and his own goods. Every 
statement made by the salesman is consequently dis¬ 
counted by the buyer. This practice will frequently cause 
a loss of sales. 

There is a difference between knocking and making 
fair comparisons. When it is necessary to make com¬ 
parisons, the salesman should aim to show the superiority 
of his own goods, rather than to show up the inferiority 
of competitors’ goods. 

In some cases it becomes necessary for the salesman 
himself to mention competition. If the buyer remains 
silent and seems reluctant to come to any definite con¬ 
clusions, the inference can be drawn that he is comparing 
in his mind the goods before him with those of one or 
more competing houses. In such a case a general refer¬ 
ence to the subject of other lines may be made by the 
salesman. In this way he can set the buyer’s mind right 
about the merits of the goods before him as compared 
with all others or as compared with the specific line which 
the buyer has in mind. 

When a salesman learns that a prospective customer 
is using a competitor’s .product, he should face the situa¬ 
tion boldly, making clear-cut, honest comparisons, frankly 
admitting any points of superiority about the product 
used and boldly and frankly stating the merits of his 
own goods as compared with the product used. The com¬ 
parisons should be definite and square, not vague. They 
should be confined, as far as possible, to things which the 
buyer can see for himself and the truth of which is self- 
evident. 
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192. Cases where comparisons are justifiable or advisable 

A customer entered the store of an electrical supply 
company, intending to purchase an electric coffee perco¬ 
lator. (In order to promote the use of electricity and to 
obtain the revenue that accompanies the addition of more 
electrical appliances to public service electric lines, this 
store sold all appliances at 20 per cent off from list price 
—a discount that could not be equaled even by cut-rate 
stores.) When the customer made her wants known, the 
salesman led her to the percolator counter and said, “You 
can buy any of these cheaper from us than from any 
other store.” The response from the lady was, “Why, I 
have always found the People’s Department Store the 
cheapest place in which to buy.” An argument, of 
course, followed, and the salesman was forced to explain 
that his store was not so much interested in the money 
received from the sale of appliances as from the revenue 
received from the current used by the customer to operate 
them. This, of course, called to the customer’s attention 
the fact that electrical appliances in many cases are rela¬ 
tively expensive to operate. The purchase was put off 
"until another day.” A sale could have been made, in 
all probability, if the salesman had not mentioned com¬ 
petition. He could have conveyed the idea that his store 
was offering goods at lower prices than other stores in 
town by saying that if the lady was using electric service 
in her own home, a discount of 20 per cent would be 
allowed her on any purchase made. 

A typewriter salesman, upon learning that a pro¬ 
spective customer had decided to try out a certain make 
of typewriter in his office before placing an order for 
more, remarked, Why, those machines are the worst on 
the market. They always have to be repaired.” This 
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tactless remark upon the part of the salesman was met 
with the reply, “Are you afraid to have me carry out this 
test?” By insinuating that the machine which the pro¬ 
spective customer was trying out would not last, the 
salesman conveyed the idea that the machine which he 
was selling would not show any defects during the trial 
period. 

It would have been better for the salesman m 
this case to have said, “The machine which you have 
selected for a trial is a good one. We feel, however— 
in fact, we know—that our machine has a number of 
points of superiority and we are willing to go to the mat 
to prove this to you. Why not try out one of our 
machines, too, and then select the better of the two? 
We have entered such competitive tests before and are 
glad to say that in most cases the decision was rendered 
in our favor.” This comparison is fair, square, and jus¬ 
tifiable. No honest buyer could refuse to grant the sales¬ 
man a try-out for his machine. The mere fact that he 
is willing to have it tried out side by side with another 
shows the salesman’s faith in his own product, and this 
faith is likely to be conveyed to the mind of the buyer. 
This plan would enable the buyer to use his own judgment 
in selecting the machine. 

An example of a case where a comparison is advis¬ 
able is that given below. An automobile salesman dur¬ 
ing the process of trying to sell a car of medium price 
had his attention called to the fact that another automo¬ 
bile company was offering a car of similar construction 
at a lower price. In this case the salesman frankly and 
boldly met the issue, comparing the cars item by item 
and showing where his car was superior in construction 
and more fully equipped. 
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193. Meeting the buyer’s objections 

A salesman must always be prepared to answer the 
objections made by the buyer. Some of these objections 
may be raised in criticism of his proposition, while others 
may be more or less the personal objections of the buyer. 
Many of the objections raised by buyers are mere excuses. 
In practically every interview the buyer is likely to voice 
some kind of an objection to the salesman’s proposition 
or to give some sort of an excuse for not buying. 
Through experience a salesman gradually learns the 
various objections that are likely to arise. The various 
excuses for not buying are learned equally as quickly. 
In dealing with objections and excuses for not buying, 
the salesman should never openly contradict the buyer, 
but should exercise tact and discretion in combating the 
reasons for not buying. 

When a salesman has progressed to a considerable 
extent with his sales talk, or when be has practically 
completed it, the buyer realizes that a decision, one way 
or the other, is expected from him. Realizing this fact, 
the buyer becomes cautious; he wants to think slowly 
and to take into consideration many things about bis own 
business of which the salesman is not aware. Sometimes 
the buyer, for personal reasons alone, decides to try to 
put off a decision. Objections to one’s goods may be 
considered as belonging to two classes: first, those that 
are honest, legitimate objections as far as the buyer is 
concerned; and second, those that are mere excuses or 
plain procrastination. Earnest, convincing statements and 
reasoning furnish the means of refuting all honest objec¬ 
tions made. If a salesman cannot refute or explain away 
an objection to his product on the grounds of defect or 
deficiency, he is, of course, admitting that competitors’ 
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goods are superior. Such a salesman is representing the 
wrong house and is pushing the wrong merchandise. 
The remedy is for the salesman to resign and to seek 
work with a house in whose policies and in whose goods 
he believes. 

Often the mere excuses or “lies” given for not buy¬ 
ing are the result of a buyer’s decision not to buy for 
certain reasons which he does not care to state. Not 
wishing to be openly discourteous, he raises objections to 
hide his real motive for not buying. In other cases, the 
buyer may be only passively interested in the salesman’s 
proposition. Not wishing to state bluntly that he is only 
partly convinced of the merits of the salesman’s offer or 
that further proof is necessary before he can be sold, the 
buyer frequently gives trivial excuses for not buying or 
raises questions that are entirely out of place. Some¬ 
times, in case a salesman fails to interest a buyer, the 
buyer will state that he is too busy to decide, that he has 
no money to spend, or that a certain assistant is handling 
the matter. 

Sometimes a buyer will give as his excuse or reason 
for not buying the answer, “I can secure a better price 
from so and so,” In some cases the buyer does not even 
mention the name of the concern from which lower prices 
can be secured. In this latter case, it is pretty certain 
that the buyer is merely attempting to secure a lower 
price from the salesman, and that the price offered com¬ 
pares favorably with that which is being obtained. If 
the name of the supplier who grants better prices is men¬ 
tioned, the chance of the buyer’s statement being true is 
greater. By watching the buyer’s face when such a state¬ 
ment is made, the average salesman is able to make a 
good guess as to whether the objection as to price is sin- 
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cere or only an excuse for not buying or an attempt to 
beat down the price. 

194. How to meet some common objections and excuses 

The number of objections and excuses that may be 
offered by buyers are too numerous to be discussed here 
in detail. The present discussion will therefore deal with 
some of the more common objections and excuses and 
the means employed to overcome or to refute them. 

Price objection—Objections raised as to price are 
most frequent. Where these objections are numerous, 
the salesman will, of course, be furnished by his house 
with the most effective replies to such objections. A qual¬ 
ity article means a high price. A producer of a quality 
article realizes this and realizes that his salesmen must 
meet the objections raised as to price. An electric motor 
concern whose motors are considerably higher in price 
than those of its competitors meets these price objections 
fairly and squarely by instructing salesmen to show the 
customer that these motors contain more material, are 
better constructed, and more conservatively rated than 
those of competitors. But the sales arguments given to 
the salesmen by this house do not end here; for it has 
been found through experience that the arguments given 
above do not always produce the desired effect on a cus¬ 
tomer. Many prospective customers replied to the above 
arguments by making the statement that they were not 
interested in buying cast-iron by the pound, but in buy¬ 
ing an electric motor that would give them full value for 
the money paid. Salesmen were then instructed to show 
prospective customers how a better built, more substan¬ 
tial motor, with more material in it and more conserva¬ 
tively rated, would be subjected to less strain in service 
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and could therefore withstand loads which other motors 
could not safely carry. They were instructed to show 
the customer that every breakdown meant more to him 
than mere repair costs, that each breakdown resulted in 
curtailed production, idle men, and idle machinery, all of 
which are expensive. But this company did not rely 
upon its salesmen being able to put this story across by 
words alone. Operating records of motors in use were 
given each salesman to he used to back up the statements 
made. 

In the retail field objection is often made to price, 
not from the viewpoint of value so much as from the 
viewpoint of the customer’s inability to pay the price 
asked. In such a case it is the salesman’s duty to con¬ 
vince the shopper that the more expensive article, if it be 
something that is to be used or worn, will be more eco¬ 
nomical in the end than a cheaper article, because of the 
greater service given. When a customer cannot be con¬ 
vinced that the higher-priced article is really the cheaper 
in the long run, he should not be discouraged from buy¬ 
ing the cheaper article, nor must the salesman’s talk be 
such as to cause so much embarrassment upon the part of 
the customer that he will make no purchase at all. 

Overstocked objection—“We have all that we need” 
or “We are stocked to the limit” are two other objections 
commonly advanced as reasons for not buying. In many 
cases, these objections are offered as mere excuses to get 
rid of salesmen. In other cases, these statements are 
true. The salesman can meet these objections by stating 
that he did not expect to be fortunate enough to call when 
the buyer was out of stock. This gives the salesman a 
chance to continue the discussion. In other cases, it is 
sometimes possible for the salesman to make capital of a 
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rising market and to tell the customer that it would be 
well to purchase immediately even if he is well stocked. 

Satisfied with present line objection—-“We are sat¬ 
isfied with our present line” or "We have tried many 
suppliers and have found that none can equal our present 
one in either service or quality” is another type of objec¬ 
tion with which the salesman frequently meets. To the 
salesman this often appears as a closed door to all 
attempts to get the buyer to listen. An objection such 
as this can be overcome by the salesman saying, "That’s 
good news. The firm with which you are dealing is a 
good house and you are fortunate to have formed such 
a good connection. I am not going to try to get you to 
break a satisfactory connection, but to try to get you to 
form a new connection which will be still more satisfac¬ 
tory to you.” 

Hard times objection—“Times are hard,” "Business 
is bad” or “We can't sell the goods we have on hand 
these days” are other objections which the salesman 
meets. It does not pay the salesman to contradict such 
a statement upon the buyer’s part, for in so doing he is 
insinuating that the buyer is a poor business man. If 
the salesman is carrying a line which his prospective cus¬ 
tomer does not carry, the salesman can call attention to 
the fact that a demand is being created for it through 
advertising and that new business can thus be obtained. 
If the article offered for sale be of the labor- or money¬ 
saving type, the salesman can approach his prospective 
customer from the angle that when times are bad one 
should reduce labor costs to a minimum and should prac¬ 
tice all the economies possible. The customer’s attention 
should be called to the fact that money is made by saving 
as well as by selling at a profit. In many cases of this 
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nature, the salesman can also get the buyer into a more 
optimistic mood by telling him how business is beginning 
to pick up elsewhere. In fact, many buyers look to the 
salesmen that call upon them to supply them with the 
latest market news. When a buyer complains of hard 
times, the salesman should be sure that a sale to the 
buyer will benefit him. Part of a salesman’s duty, it will 
be remembered, is to serve the customer’s interests. It 
does a house more harm than good to overstock a cus¬ 
tomer at a time when he cannot dispose of his goods. 

Objection to previous service—Meeting criticism of 
goods formerly supplied or of services previously ren¬ 
dered is a task that a salesman frequently encounters 
when calling upon his regular customers or when calling 
upon customers that ceased to buy before the salesman’s 
present selling connection. Criticism of this nature 
should not be resented by the salesman, but welcomed 
by him, as usually the salesman can straighten out past 
difficulties if he will face them squarely. By retaining a 
greater percentage of its old customers, the business of 
any firm can be greatly increased. In fact, a large part 
of the cost of doing business is attributed to the expense 
involved in losing old customers and getting new ones to 
take their places. When criticisms are voiced by the 
buyer, the salesman should let him know that he regards 
such frank statements as a favor and that his house wel¬ 
comes them; first, because it wants to give full value and 
full satisfaction; and second, because it regards a cus¬ 
tomer as a valuable asset and takes pride in retaining all 
its old customers. Often a salesman can give the buyer 
a satisfactory explanation upon the spot or even make a 
satisfactory adjustment. If not, he should report the 
facts in the case immediately to his house and should see 
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to it that a prompt adjustment is made if the house is in 
the wrong. Good business policy demands that the cus¬ 
tomer be given the benefit of a doubt. Good business 
policy, on the other hand, does not mean yielding to a 
customer’s claims if the customer is clearly in the wrong. 
Where a customer is in the wrong, the salesman should 
politely but firmly explain to him how and where he is 
in the wrong. One mistake made by many houses is 
before making an adjustment, to give a customer a 
thousand and one reasons why the adjustment should not 
be made. If an adjustment has been decided upon, it 
should be made immediately and should not be made in 
such a way as to appear as if the house is granting its 
customer a favor. Most people do not want something 
for nothing, and most complaining customers want only 
a fair adjustment. To make an adjustment appear as 
the granting of a favor humiliates the customer and 
causes him to suspect the integrity of the house making 
the adjustment. 

195- Samples, demonstrations, and handling of goods 

A sample of the goods offered for sale will often 
speak more convincingly than words. It brings the sales 
talk down to a definite discussion about something that 
is right before the eyes of the prospective customer. 
Similarly, a demonstration shows a customer what an 
article is capable of doing and how it does it. A demon¬ 
stration saves many thousands of words of discussion 
and explanation in many cases. An adding machine 
salesman asks a prospective customer to try the machine 
and see how easily it may be operated. The washing 
machine salesman will often leave a machine in a home 
for free trial. Practically every store selling washing 
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machines has facilities for demonstrating them. The 
tailor shows his prospective customer a bolt of cloth so 
that he may get the feel of the goods. The millinery 
salesman carries sample hats in place of using a cata¬ 
logue. The wholesale shoe salesman carries a line of 
sample shoes with him. He does not show styles by 
means of pictures. 

If it is possible for a salesman to carry samples, he 
should carry them. If it is possible for a salesman to 
make demonstrations before customers, he should dem¬ 
onstrate his goods before taking "no” as an answer. If 
the goods are of such a nature that samples can¬ 
not be carried by salesmen, photographs of the goods 
should be supplied to them. Some firms have even gone 
so far as to supply salesmen with portable motion-picture 
machines and films demonstrating the product, its opera¬ 
tion, or its construction. All of these things aid greatly 
in getting orders. Their importance should not be over¬ 
looked by the salesman. 

196. Use of testimonials 

Testimonials are not necessary in cases where a 
buyer has sufficient technical knowledge of the goods to 
judge their merits intelligently from the sales talk or 
from samples, if they are submitted for his inspection. 
But where a buyer hasn’t this technical knowledge or in 
cases where it is impossible to supply samples or to 
demonstrate the merits of one's goods in any other way, 
the testimony of others will aid the buyer in arriving 
at an intelligent decision. The salesman can say, "You 
don’t have to take my word for it. Here’s what others 
say.” The testimonials presented should be from firms 
having a good reputation and preferably from those with 
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which the buyer is acquainted personally. In fact, the 
value of a testimonial lies largely in the faith and con¬ 
fidence that the buyer can place in the testimonial itself. 
It is far better for a wholesale salesman to say that 
Jones, the grocer in the next block, has found the goods 
a big seller, than for the salesman to present a testi¬ 
monial from a retailer hundreds of miles away who may 
do a much larger business than Jones. 

Testimonials have been so overworked in the past 
and have been so easily obtained through purchase that 
the average buyer looks upon them with a certain amount 
of suspicion. They should therefore never be used 
except where necessary and when used, the testimonials 
shown should be original copies or photographs of letters 
received. A mere copy of a letter without the signature 
of the writer is never convincing. Care must also be 
taken in using testimonials; for if they are shown to a 
buyer fully qualified himself to pass upon the merits of 
the goods, he is likely to be repelled by the testimonials, 

197. The repeat visit 

If a salesman fails to sell a prospective customer on 
his first visit, there must have been a reason. Similarly, 
if a salesman fails to sell a customer upon his third 
or fourth visit, there must be reasons for his inability 
to do so. It is the salesman’s business to try to learn 
why he has not been able to sell a prospective customer. 
Once the reason is known, the salesman knows just 
what arguments should be used upon his next visit. A 
safe procedure to adopt when calling upon a prospective 
customer for a second or a third time is to base one’s 
selling talk on a different appeal. If a prospective cus¬ 
tomer fails to buy on the first or second visit, it is safe 
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to assume that he has not faith in the salesman’s state¬ 
ments or that the salesman attempted to make an appeal 
that did not interest the customer. It is for this reason 
that a different appeal should be used on each subsequent 
visit, except in case the salesman feels that the first 
appeal used was the right one, but that he failed to 
secure the necessary conviction due to lack of confidence 
or lack of evidence to support the claims made. 

The salesman, when reflecting upon the cause for 
not being able to sell a prospective customer, should 
study not only the sales arguments used, but his cus¬ 
tomer's nature as well, so that upon the next visit the 
salesman can not only adjust his selling appeal to what 
he thinks will interest the prospective customer under 
consideration, but he can also govern his speech and 
actions to suit the temperament and type of the man 
with whom he has to deal. It is for this reason that one 
should give careful attention to the discussion of types 
of buyers, discussed in Chapter X. 



Chapter XV 

The Steps in Making a Sale — Continued 

198. Closing the interview and securing action 

After the salesman has presented his arguments and 
has obtained complete agreement upon the part of his 
prospective customer, it is necessary, in the language of 
the salesman, to secure his signature upon the dotted 
line—that is, to secure a definite order. 

The “psychological" moment to close is said to be 
at that moment when the customer is in such complete 
agreement with the salesman that he will be enthusias¬ 
tically in favor of the salesman’s offer. But this psy¬ 
chological moment is not, as a general rule, made evi¬ 
dent to the salesman in any way. In fact, many buyers 
only about half make up their minds before the salesman 
asks for an order. The minds of other buyers are often 
wobbly, while the minds of still other buyers are so clean- 
cut and decisive in their workings that the salesman 
receives an order before he asks for it. The salesman must 
be able to adjust himself to these different types of buyers. 

One thing that a salesman must remember is that 
there is as much danger of losing an order by saying too 
much to a prospective customer as there is through say¬ 
ing too little. The best moment to close is at the time 
when the salesman has presented the merits of his goods 
to a prospective customer as fully as he deems neces¬ 
sary and as convincingly as possible and when he has 
refuted all objections advanced by his prospective cus¬ 
tomer. To tip the scale in favor of a purchase requires 
tact and firmness upon the salesman’s part. 
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199. Assume that order will be given 

The salesman should ask for an order as if he 
expected it—as if he had no doubts about receiving it. 
In fact, assuming that one will receive an order is one of 
the most important things to remember in closing. A 
buyer is much more likely to make a purchase if the 
salesman impresses him with the idea that order-taking 
is part of his daily routine. If the salesman shows any 
anxiety in closing, the buyer is likely to feel that the 
salesman is not sure of his own ground—that is, that the 
salesman doubts in his own mind whether his goods will 
benefit his prospective customer. Under such conditions 
the buyer naturally has a tendency to hestitate to order. 
But when the salesman asks for an order as if he expected 
one, he instills confidence in the buyer, as well as an 
attitude of mind that eliminates to a great extent any 
tendency to hesitate. 

If the student will carefully watch any retail store 
clerk, when he makes his next purchase, he will find that 
if he hesitates in his selection of the goods offered, the 
salesperson is very likely to call his attention to one 
particular variety of the goods offered and act as if he 
expected an order. 

Take an example of a wholesale sale: After the sales¬ 
man has reached a point where the buyer asks about the 
price, the salesman will not only tell him the price, but 
the terms also, and will pull out his order book and say, 
“I expect about two dozen will be sufficient to begin 
with,” or a statement similar in nature that clearly shows 
that the salesman expects an order. The mere fact that 
the salesman pulls out his order book shows the pro¬ 
spective customer that an order is expected. The sales¬ 
man is merely setting the stage for an order. 
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200. Feeling out the buyer 

In dealing with certain individuals, a salesman often 
finds it difficult to learn what impression his sales talk 
has made upon his prospective customer, due largely to 
the fact that the prospective customer has said little or 
nothing that would show the salesman what interest he 
has aroused or what objections to buying may be in the 
prospective buyer's mind. In such a case, it is well for 
the salesman to try to feel out the buyer before attempt¬ 
ing to close. This can be done by asking such questions 
as, “This is certainly an excellent piece of goods, isn’t 
it?” “Wouldn’t this one match your carpet best?” 
“Now don’t you think, Mr. Jones, that it would be well 
to order a dozen as a starter?” etc. 

The final decision to buy in all cases resolves itself 
into securing a series of decisions that will naturally lead 
up to the final favorable decision that the salesman 
desires. If the salesman is unable to obtain any decisions 
from the buyer, he is unable to determine exactly where 
he stands. Before attempting to close, a salesman must 
make it a point to secure some idea of the buyer’s mental 
attitude toward the salesman's offer. This can best be 
done by putting questions requiring definite answers to 
the buyer, as are indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

201. Positive and negative suggestion in closing 

It has already been stated that a salesman should 
ask for an order as if it were expected. But even though 
he ask for an order as if it were expected, he is likely to 
fail to obtain it if he frames his suggestion to buy in a 
negative manner. For example, if a salesman in a 
bakery says to a prospective customer, “Will a three- 
pound loaf be too large?” the chances of the salesman 
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selling a three-pound loaf of bread will be much less than 
if he says, “1 expect a three-pound loaf is about right,” 
or “Will a three-pound loaf be large enough?” In the 
first case, the salesman suggests to a customer that a 
three-pound loaf will be too large and he is likely to act 
accordingly. In the second case, the salesman suggests 
that a three-pound loaf is just about right for her family, 
and she is likely to act accordingly. In the third case, 
the salesman suggests that a three-pound loaf may not be 
large enough for the customer’s family. As a result the 
customer may decide that more than a three-pound loaf 
of bread should be bought. 

This simple illustration shows how easy it is for a 
salesman to reduce the volume of an order through nega¬ 
tive suggestion. "I don't suppose you are interested in 
so and so” is an expression frequently used in closing or 
in referring to other goods that a salesman hopes to add 
to his order, which, because of its negative suggestion, 
is likely to reduce the amount of the order the salesman 
obtains. Other examples of negative suggestion in clos¬ 
ing that are in frequent use could be given here, but 
space does not permit their listing. A positive sugges¬ 
tion must always be given when closing and through the 
entire sales talk as well. 

202. Playing on the imagination when closing 

By picturing a customer using the goods offered for 
sale or profiting from their use, much can often be done 
to effect a favorable decision. Picturing the enjoyment 
and pleasure that can be derived from an automobile 
will aid greatly in making a sale to a person who has 
never owned a car. Picturing the economies that a 
manufacturer can derive through the use of a certain 
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labor-saving device will help to sell it to that manufac¬ 
turer and furnishes an excellent atmosphere for closing 
in the case of such labor-saving specialties as adding 
machines, bookkeeping machines, automatic machine 
tools, etc. 

If a salesman can appeal to a prospective customer’s 
imagination when closing, and if this appeal is one which 
fits the buyer’s particular temperament, all logical objec¬ 
tions to the purchase are likely to be overwhelmed in the 
buyer’s mind by the salesman’s appeal to his emotions. 
But in cases where the salesman cannot play upon the 
prospective customer’s imagination or emotions when 
closing, it is necessary for the salesman to appeal to the 
customer’s logic. This involves enumerating all the 
strong points in regard to the salesman’s proposition that 
the prospective customer has previously admitted to be 
true. As the salesman should not attempt to close before 
he has secured the customer's agreement to his sales argu¬ 
ments, taken one by one, this means summing up all the 
strongest sales points made. In making this summary it 
is not necessary to repeat former arguments, but to sum¬ 
marize them only. In this way all favorable impressions 
thus far gained are brought together in concentrated 
form, giving the salesman’s proposition all the strength 
of unity and completeness. 


Typical Sales Talks 

203. Retail sale 

A representative drug store, efficiently managed. 

CUSTOMER enters store and stops at cigar counter. Salesmen 
have been trained to render prompt service at all times. 
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Salesman. Can I help you, sir? 

Customer. I want a package of Chesterfields. 

Salesman. Yes, sir. (Enthusiastically). 

SALESMAN hands customer cigarettes. This is a highly com¬ 
petitive product and, in cut price cities, seldom affords more 
than a meager margin of profit to the dealer. Consequently, 
the salesman tries to induce the customer to make an additional 
purchase on which the store will net a legitimate profit. 

Salesman. Have you seen the new Gillette Razors that just 
came in this morning 2 

Customer. No. I have a Gillette. I’ve been using it for years 
and I don't need a new one. But, come to think of it, I do need 
blades. Let me have a small package. 

Salesman. Yes sir. Have you ever tried the Probak Blade, 
made by the Gillette Co. 2 Many men prefer it. The small size pack¬ 
age contains 5 blades for 25c; but we have on a "special” today—25 
Probak Juniors, all standard blades, for only 59c. That's quite a 
saving—over 50%. 

Customer. All right. Guess I’ll take the large package and 
save the difference. 

CUSTOMER now interested in Shaving accessories, Notices a 
display card featuring Krank. Lather Kreem. The Sales¬ 
man, quick, to sense the customer's interest, diplomatically 
proceeds to make another sale. 

Salesman. Do you need any shaving cream today? 

Customer. I believe I do. What’s this Lather Kreem? I’ve 
seen it advertised and heard about it over the radio. Is it any good? 

Salesman. It’s mighty fine—especially for removing a heavy 
beard from a tender skin without the least discomfort. 

Customer. My skin is very sensitive—that’s why my face 
smarts and burns when I shave. 
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Salesman. Then you should use Lather Kreem. It avoids 
scraping, cutting and irritation—and leaves the skin smooth and 
cool. I’m sure you’ll like it. 

Customer. Sounds good. I’ll try a tube. 

SALESMAN brings out a tube and a jar. 

Salesman. The tube is 35c—but here’s a full pound jar that 
holds over three times as much for only 75c. Why not take this 
big jar? 

Customer. I’d better try the tube first—to see how I like it. 

Salesman. You take no risk on the jar, sir. Lather Kreem is 
sold with a Money Back Guarantee, so if you don’t like it after 
you’ve tried it, just return it and we’ll gladly refund your money. 
Shall I wrap it up? 

Customer. Okey. I'll try it. 

Salesman. Need any talc? 

Customer. No, I have some. Guess that’s all for today. 

The average drug store sale is from 30c to 35c. Ycl in this case intelligent 

salesmanship developed a sale totalling nearly $1.50—even though 

thgscustomer expected to buy nothing more than a package of cigar- 

reWas when he stepped into the store. 


204.’Wholesale sale 

A modern, well-kept progressive hardware store. The proprietor’s small 
office at the rear of the store can hardly escape the notice of anyone 
entering the store. Three salesmen to whom SMITH leaves the 
sales Work of the store are standing around. 

FORD, salesman for the Perfection Cutlery Company , manufacturers 
of carving sets, knives, forks, etc., of a high grade, enters the store 
and approaches one of the sales clerks, 
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Ford. Good morning! I see Mr. Smith is busy. Do you 
think he will be free soon? 

Store Salesman. He is engaged with Jones of the Jones 
Hardware Company. Merely arranging some details for tomorrow 
night’s meeting. 

Ford. What's that, a hardware dealer’s meeting? 

Store Salesman. Yes. Smith is president of the association. 
In fact, he started it. Some live wire. 

Ford. I thought Smith would start something like that some 
day, as I have always heard salesmen speak of him as one of the most 
progressive hardwaremen in the country. I expect he carries one 
of the largest and best stocks of goods in town. Does he handle the 
best grades only? 

Store Salesman. He always carries the best and a medium- 
priced line. No cheap goods for him. Says cheap goods don’t 
pay him or the customer. He’s right, too. What’s your line? 

Ford. Perfection Cutlery. 1 hardly need mention that it is 
the best grade. Our advertising has told you that story as it has 
told it to millions of others throughout the country. 

Store Salesman. Yes, 1 have heard of it. 

Ford. What lines do you carry? 

Store Salesman. Niagara, American, and Duplex. Niagara 
and American are our best lines. Doubt if Mr. Smith would want 
to add another good line. 

Ford. I think he can probably be interested, especially when 
we are doing so much to promote a consumer demand for our goods. 
None of the lines which you are carrying at present are advertised 
and ours are widely advertised. 

Store Salesman. That’s true and Smith is bugs on adver¬ 
tising. Trying to work a co-operative advertising scheme for hard¬ 
ware stores in this town. Says it will prevent business going to 
department stores; also that few realize what a large variety of 
goods are carried in a hardware store. 

Ford. He is right. Advertising is a form of public education. 
It also creates confidence in a store and its goods. There’s no reason 
why a person should purchase hardware, cutlery, etc., in a depart¬ 
ment store. Moreover, few, if any department stores, can render 
the same service to the buyer. Their salesmen know little or 
nothing about the goods they sell. 
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Store Salesman. You’re right. Mr. Jones is leaving now. 
Shall I take your card in? 

Ford. Yes, if you please. Want to say “good morning” to 
Mr. Jones, first. I stocked him with our line a few days ago. 
(STORE SALESMAN takes card in to MR. SMITH) 

Ford. (To MR. JONES as he passes by) Good morning, 
Mr. Jones! How’s the Perfection line selling? 

Jones. Greater than I expected. Better drop in again soon. 

Store Salesman. (Returning) Mr. Smith says he can see 
you now but can only give you five minutes. 

Ford. Thank you. That suits me. 

Ford. (Entering MR. SMITH’S office) Good morning, Mr. 
Smith. Sorry that I struck you on a busy day, but I know what 
it is to have to plan for a meeting. You certainly are accomplishing 
wonders in this town through your association. 

SMITH, about forty years of age, is full of enthusiasm and 
vim. He is extremely nervous and fussy. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, we are beginning to do something. Terrible 
strain on one, however. What's your line? Five minutes only, 
remember. 

Ford. I won't overstay my time, Mr. Smith. My line is 
Perfection Cutlery. You know a lot about it already through our 
consumer advertising. Nothing helps to create a demand—to build 
up sales for you—more than advertising. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, I know. That’s what I am telling the 
fellows here in town. We ought to advertise like the department 
stores. Look what the hardware dealers have accomplished in 
Detroit through advertising. 

Ford. Certainly did push things there. 

Mr. Smith. Been there recently? How are things going 
there? 

Ford. Was there about a week ago. The Fair, the largest 
hardware store, told me that the advertising certainly was boosting 
sales. Got a repeat order from them for the Perfection line. Said 
our advertising certainly was creating a demand. Why don’t you 
capitalize on the demand our advertising is creating, too, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Carrying enough lines the way it is. (Telephone 
rings ) There’s the phone. Too busy to consider your proposition 
today. 
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Fold. (After SMITH is through answering the telephone) I won’t 
take up more than five minutes of your time, as promised. The lines 
which you are carrying are good, but the Perfection, as 1 said before, 
is advertised. The brands which you are carrying are not. How 
are you going to fill the demand for Perfection goods? You must 
stock them to be able to capitalize upon this demand. 

Mr. Smith. Saw you talking to Jones. Did you sell him 
any? 

Ford. Yes. Sold him a good stock a short time ago. Told 
■pe to drop around for a repeat order soon. Says they are selling 
faster than he expected. 

Mr. Smith. Jones is wide-awake. One of the leading mem¬ 
bers of our association. Wish we had more live wires like him in 
town. That reminds me; I forgot to ask him if he would give a talk 
on turnover at our next meeting. Most of the merchants in this 
town don't know what turnover is. (Reaches for phone) 

Ford. Ask him what he thinks of the Perfection line and 1 
will let you take the time out of my five minutes. 

Mr. Smith. I beg your pardon, but I have a hundred and 
one things to do this morning. Didn’t realize I was encroaching 
on your time. Yes, 1 realize that advertising will create a good 
demand for your line, but I have a line just as good. 

Ford. 1 know you carry a good line. That’s the very reason 
why you should add the Perfection line. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, it pays to carry a good line. Best for the 
customer in the long run, only it takes salesmanship to make them 
realize that it pays to buy the best. 

Ford. That’s true. You are using advertising to put ovei 
the idea that a quality purchase pays. We are using advertising 
to put over the idea that quality pays and that the highest quality 
will be found in the Perfection line. You are getting the public to 
think of the economy in purchasing quality goods. We are doing 
the same, but in a different way. We emphasize the idea of buying 
quality cutlery and are tying up the word “quality” with the word 
“Perfection.” When the public comes into your store for quality 
cutlery, it will ask for Perfection. You must carry Perfection 
to satisfy this demand for a line which means quality in cutlery. 
That’s true, isn’t it, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, but I do carry quality goods. 
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Ford. (Opening his sample case) That’s why you should add 
the Perfection line. You are a good judge of cutlery. Just look 
at this line. Would you blame a customer for refusing to accept a 
substitute article? 

Mr. Smith. ( Looking at salesman's line ) I want you to 
understand that substitution isn’t practiced in this store. A cus¬ 
tomer gets what he asks for—no substitutes. 

Ford. I beg your pardon. 1 know your store never substi¬ 
tutes. You can and will fill the demand for Perfection goods in 
just one way—you will keep them in stock. Do you wish to make 
a selection or should 1 put you down for our counter display assort¬ 
ment? (FORD begins to fill out order blank) 

Mr. Smith. How much? 

Ford. Fifty dollars. It will only last you a few weeks. Jones, 
as I said, wanted me to drop in on him again soon. 

Mr. Smith. Go ahead. A fifty-dollar assortment will be 
enough for the present. Glad you came in. Want some help on 
advertising. Can you give me some time? 

Ford. Certainly, sir. Just sign here. ( Indicates doited line 
on order blank ) Thank you. 

205. Specialty sale 

Scene I 

The outer office of the general manager of a firm manufacturing watch 
cases at 10:30 a.m. Sign at information desk —"Reception 
Hours for Salesmen—10 a.m. to noon." 

The American Jeweller's Lathe works has received at its local office, 
a letter from a certain firm manufacturing watch cases, asking 
for information about its lathes and prices on six lalhes capable 
of doing a certain kind of work■ Letter was Without date and from 
all appearances one of several circular letters sent out asking for 
information and prices. Latter was received by local office of 
the American Company in the morning’s mail. Consequently, 
NEWMAN, the star salesman for the American Company, ap¬ 
pears here at the office of this manufacturing company. 

Newman. (Addressing information-desk clerk) Good morn¬ 
ing! I should like to see Mr. Johnson. (Hands information-desk 
clerk his card) 

Information Desk Clerk. (Chewing gum) Just a minute. 
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Newman takes a seat and waits alout five minutes while 
information desk clerk attends telephone, chews gum and 
finally commences talking with a gentleman friend oner the 
wire. NEWMAN grows impatient. 

Newman. ( Addressing information-desk clerk again) I beg 
your pardon, but has Mr. Johnson said when it will be convenient 
for me to see him? 

Information Desk Clerk. No. Can't you see 1 am busy? 
(,Slill continues personal conversation over phone) 

Newman. 1 beg your pardon for interrupting. I hope you 
will let Mr. Johnson know that I am here. It’s a very important 
matter. 

Information Desk Clerk. Mr. Johnson is busy. Can't you 
wait? He can’t be pestered with salesmen all day. 

NEWMAN says nothing. 

Office Boy. (Passing by) Waiting to see someone, sir? 

Newman. Yes, thank you. I should like to see Mr. Johnson 
as soon as he is at leisure. 

Office Boy. If you will give me your card, I will take it right 
in to him. 

Newman. ( Handing boy his card) Thank you very much. 

Office Boy. ( Returning ) Mr. Johnson will see you right 
away. I’ll show you the way. 

Information Desk Clerk. (In undertone) The nerve of 
some salesmen! 

Office Boy. (In a low voice to NEWMAN) She’ll get canned 
soon. Deserves it, too. Such stuff doesn't go around this office. 
Were you waiting long? 

Newman. Not so very long. 1 certainly appreciate your 
kindness. Thank you very much. My name is Newman. What’s 
yours? 

Office Boy. John. The fellows call me Reddie. 

They go out. Curtain, 


Scene II 

Johnsons office. NEWMAN notices that it is plainly but Well fur¬ 
nished, Notices case in which watch cases are displayed. Sees 
that JOHNSON’S desk is free of all papers. Takes this as an 
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indication that JOHNSON has kept pace with business progress, 
is systematic , precise, and neat. Notices a picture oj a camp on 
the wall, the only picture in the office. JOHNSON is leaning hack 
in his chair puffing away at a cigar. 

Newman. Good morning, Mr. Johnson! Great day out of 
doors. 

Johnson. Good morning, Mr. Newman. You’reright. Wish 
I were down at my camp. Do yon like camping? 

Newman. Nothing like it. That’s the reason I like selling— 
out-of-door work. 

Johnson. Well, you’re a good salesman. Certainly are on 
the job early enough. Must get up with the chickens. 

Newman. ( Now realizing that JOHNSON is a good natured, 
jolly individual) Generally beat them to it, for I have to feed them 
every morning before work. (Takes chair that JOHNSON pushes 
forward) 

Johnson. That’s the life! I live in the country, too. Let’s 
see, you represent the American Company, don’t you? I have 
never used your machines. Perhaps it’s because you never adver¬ 
tise. Don’t have much faith in a firm that doesn’t advertise. In 
the first place, how do you expect the world to know what you 
make? In the second place, how can you expect to withstand a 
business storm without an anchor? Advertising stabilizes business. 
Hate to buy a machine from a firm that is likely to go under when a 
panic strikes us. It means difficulty in getting repair parts. 

Newman. Our lathes are like your cases; they are their own 
best advertisement. 11 has been the merits of our lathes which have 
enabled us to do about $3,000,000 worth of business a year. It 
would take some panic to put a firm with our prestige, our business 
volume, and conservative management out of business. 

Johnson. That sounds all right. If you can do three million 
dollars worth of business without advertising, you can do five million 
easily with advertising. 

Newman. I agree with you. In fact, all of us salesmen think 
we ought to advertise. But you know how it is when a firm is 
officered by old-timers. They figure that since they built up their 
business and carried it through many financial storms, without the 
aid of advertising, that advertising can accomplish nothing for 
them now. We have finally induced the company to spend about a 
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half of one pet cent of gross sales in advertising, it isn’t enough, 
but it is, at least, a starter. Think it will start some things moving. 
Have you noticed it? 

Johnson. If I hadn’t, I wouldn't have written you, Just 
picked up Blank's Register and wrote those firms that were listed 
in bold-faced type. Was surprised when 1 ran across yours, so 1 
turned to your advertisement, 

Newman. You know something about our machines, then? 

Johnson. Yes, but mighty little. One can’t learn much from 
one advertisement. You feature them as being a quality product. 
That means high prices, I suppose. It generally does. 

Newman. Yes, our machines are a quality product. Quality 
is an inbuilt feature of them. I assume that that is the kind of 
machine you are looking for, Mr. Johnson—one that will work for 
you twenty-four hours a day, day after day, if need be; one that will 
not break or fail under a slight overload; and one that is noted for 
its accuracy. 

Johnson. Yes, that's what I am looking for. I’ll be frank 
and say that I am not satisfied with our present machines. Might 
change my entire factory over if I find a machine that is really 
reliable. Everybody claims their lathes are the best—including the 
manufacturer of the ones I am using. But there's only one best. 
I don’t call a machine good unless it can be relied upon to be on the 
job day after day and minute after minute. It costs money to run 
this factory. I can’t afford to have men standing about while 
repairs are being made. If you have got what I want, prove it to 
me. 

Newman. What cases of yours give the longest and most 
satisfactory service? 

Johnson. The better ones, of course. Those of solid gold 
and of heavy weight. 

Newman. Then you agree with me that the more good 
material properly distributed in an article, the longer it will last. 
That’s right, isn’t it? 

Johnson. No doubt about it. 

Newman. That is just the reason, Mr. Johnson, that our 
lathes have the reputation they have. We put plenty of good 
material in them, design them properly so that the most material 
comes at parts subjected to the greatest strain, and employ only 
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the best of workmanship. Our labor turnover is only 10 per cent. 
There's a reason for it. 

Johnson. A reason for it? I should say there must be! 
Mine is about 50 per cent. Most manufacturers average that. 
How do you do it? 

Newman. First, we treat our men right because we want to 
retain them; and, second, we try never to go outside to fill some 
important position. Our men grow with our concern. We pay no 
better wages than other factories in our town, yet we keep our men. 
Just look at this house organ of ours. It tells how long some of our 
men have been with us and how they have progressed. The paper 
is edited by our men. It is one of our best advertisements. The 
company realizes it and has always been willing to spend the money 
necessary to publish this paper. All of our workmen are enthusiastic 
boosters. They have played a large part in spreading the good news 
about our products. First-hand information from the men who 
build the machines impresses a man. Just keep this copy, Mr. 
Johnson, and read it at your leisure. 

Johnson. (Picking up house organ) Thank you, it does 
interest me. You just said your machines contained more material 
than those of others. I am not interested in buying cast iron, and 
it seems to me that even the machines which we are using have 
enough material in them. 

Newman. Yes, I cannot state that too emphatically, Mr. 
Johnson. Here are the rating, weight, and data sheets on other 
lines. You will note, if you examine them, that our weight is 25 
pounds more than that of the heaviest machine of any other make. 
(Johnson takes little interest in the data presented) 1 wish you would 
verify this fact yourself, Mr. Johnson. 

Johnson. (As his secretary enters) What is it? Mr. Dewey, 
of the Universal Lathe Works, wants to see me? Tell him that I am 
engaged at present, but will see him as soon as I am free. 

Newman. We were talking of weights, Mr. Johnson. Ours is 
165 pounds; that of the Franklin Company 140 pounds; that of the 
Everlast Company, 135 pounds; that of the Universal Company, 129 
pounds. You are using the Everlast lathes, I believe. 

Johnson. You are right, but I told you I am not buying cast 
iron and steel by the pound. I want a machine, not a lot of metal.| 

Newman. That’s just the point that I am coming to. Look 
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at this dimension sheet. Do you notice where our lathes are more 
heavily constructed than others? Shouldn’t this part be extremely 
heavy, Mr. Johnson, to withstand the great strains to which it is 
subjected? (NEWMAN points to a certain sital part of his machine, 
which is incidentally the weakest part of ihcEverlasl Machine) 

Johnson. What's the difference in weight there? 

Newman. Just 15 pounds more than the Everlast lathe. 
But that's not all; the best material in our lathes goes into that part. 

Johnson. Any of your lathes ever fail there? 

Newman. We have been making this type of lathe, with 
slight improvements from time to time, for twenty-five years. Have 
had some of the first lathes we made reported to us as still in use. 
Have never heard of any trouble occurring at the point you men¬ 
tion. This little booklet might interest you. It tells the story of 
some of our lathes. Here’s the story about Number 2, the second 
lathe we made. Passed through four hands, you will notice. Still 
in use every day. We traced the history of this lathe. Note what 
each user says about it. They were all sorry to part w r ith such a 
faithful servant. No one spent a cent for repairs. No one lost 
any money through shutdowns. 

Johnson. ( Looking at booklet ) That’s interesting. Can beat 
you, though, Some of our cases have been in use for a hundred 
years. Twenty-five years is a mighty short time. 

Newman. Yes, for the life of a good watch case, but not for 
the life of a good lathe. 

Johnson. Of course, 1 realize that. Only wish I could get 
twenty-five years’ service out of every machine in our factory. 

Newman. Had any of your lathes in service for twenty-five 
years? 

Johnson. Twenty-five years! 1 should say not. Glad if they 
last five. 

Newman. Then you are interested in a lathe that lasts 
longer—a lathe that may last twenty-five years? 

Johnson. Certainly. Would be a fool if I weren’t interested. 

Newman. ( Pulling out order forms) Six you want? 

Johnson. Hold on! Your lathe is good. But I am not going 
to let you rob me. What’s your price? 

Newman. $200 each; 10 per cent, thirty days. 

Johnson. What! 
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Newman. (Calmly) $200 each. 

Johnson. Nothing doing. Got my others at $125. Sorry 
we can't afford it. Glad to have seen you. 

Newman. $125 spent for a machine that last only five years 
means that it costs you $25 a year plus repair charges, plus the cost 
of idle men and machinery, to say nothing of the upsetting of pro¬ 
duction schedules. I dare say that in the course of the past five 
years each of your lathes has cost you two or three times the price 
you paid originally. In other words, you have been buying your 
lathes on what may be called the installment plan—so much for a 
piece of machinery and so much in yearly installments to keep it 
in repair and to defray production losses caused by shutdowns. A 
Perfection will pay for itself in five years. You pay for it only 
once, remember. There are no after costs. And you will get more 
than five years’uninterrupted service from a Perfection. You have 
to agree with me on this, Mr. Johnson. 

Johnson. That may be true, but I won’t stand for such a 
price. Why man, the additional material in your machine is worth 
only a few dollars, not seventy-five dollars! 

Newman, We don’t want seventy-five dollars for the addi¬ 
tional material. That seventy-five dollars covers better design, 
better workmanship, better material, more material, longer life, 
and more satisfactory service. You. 

Johnson. ( Interrupting) Isn’t worth it. 

Newman. (He has purposely walked over to the case in which 
watch cases of Various grades are displayed ) Sorry, Mr. Johnson, but 
I hope you will see it in a different light by tomorrow. By the way, 
before I leave, I should like to look at some of your cases. What 
kind of a case do you recommend for hard usage, such as my watch 
is subjected to on my farm? Have always had trouble with mine. 
It bends and dents so easily when knocked. 

Johnson. ( Picking up a case) Here’s a good one for the 
purpose. 

Newman. (Taking case) How much? 

Johnson. That’s a heavy-weight gold case, especially rein¬ 
forced. Price is a hundred dollars. 

Newman. Got anything cheaper? 

Johnson. None so lasting. Have some cheaper and of finer 
gold, but too soft for your purpose. 
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Newman. Show me the strongest case that you have at 
$50. 

Johnson. Here’s one. It’s the same as the other, hut not 
reinforced. That makes it cheaper. 

Newman. Any more gold in the $100 case? 

Johnson. No, but the gold is distributed in such a way that 
the case withstands heavy blows. Also has some hard-metal rein 
forcements in it. 

Newman. The best is cheapest in the long run, isn’t it? 

Johnson. Always is. Why this (picks up the $100 case) will 
save its cost to you in a few years’ time by protecting your watch 
from damage. In fact, it will last a lifetime. Will never have to be 
sent back to us to be put into shape. 

Newman. So you think the best is always the cheapest? 

Johnson. Always is. 

Newman. You’re right—even with lathes. You say about 
the same amount of material—that is, the same amount of gold 
—is used in each case. But the better workmanship, like the better 
workmanship on our lathes; the better design, like the better design 
on our lathes; and the longer service it will give, like the longer 
service our lathes will give makes one case worth double the other. 
I am not asking double what others ask for their lathes, yet I am 
offering you more than the same amount and grade of material with 
better design, better workmanship, and longer service; for I am 
offering better material and more material as well. If a difference 
of 100 per cent can be accounted for in your case because of better 
design, better workmanship, and longer life, surely you will agree 
with me, Mr. Johnson, we are justified also in asking for a better 
price for a superior article. You have agreed with me that our 
lathes are superior, and now 1 feel you are going to agree with me 
on the price. 

Johnson. Caught me red-handed, didn’t you? You win, 
Put me down for six. Guess you would have got the order to¬ 
morrow anyway. 


Curtain 



Chapter XVI 

Control of Salesmen 


206 . Responsibilities of the salesmen 

Working alone most of the time, if not all of the 
time, a salesman is open to many temptations to loaf 
upon the job. Whenever a salesman yields to such temp¬ 
tations, his daily sales average soon declines. The time 
of a salesman belongs to his company. Every minute of 
the working day that is not spent in the interests of his 
house is time—and, hence, money—which he virtually 
steals from his house. This is true even in cases where 
a salesman works on the straight commission basis with 
the understanding that he will devote his full time to 
his house’s interests. 

A salesman is in honor bound to develop sales to 
the maximum of his ability. Every day should be a sell¬ 
ing day and every hour a sales hour. To accomplish 
this, a salesman must eliminate lost motion and delays. 
This can be done by planning the next day’s work the 
evening before. In doing this the salesman should 
decide what prospective customers to call upon and 
arrange a list of calls in such a way that the pro¬ 
spective customers can be called upon with the mini¬ 
mum loss of motion. In the case of specialties and 
of professional services, a salesman should plan his 
work several days in advance, dictating letters designed 
either to obtain definite interviews with prospective cus¬ 
tomers, or to acquaint them with the nature of his busi¬ 
ness. These letters will eliminate much of the time lost 
in waiting for interviews and will aid greatly in obtain- 
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ing an interview and in breaking down the prospective 
customer s stone wall of reserve. By evening 'work is 
meant the hour or more that the salesman spends in the 
office or at his hotel after a day’s work. It does not 
mean that the salesman should work night and day, as 
the need for proper rest and proper recreation is greater 
in the case of the salesman than in the case of any other 
kind of worker. 

To get the most efficient service from his salesmen 
the sales manager should: 


1. Furnish the salesmen with adequate selling equipment. 

2. Carefully lay out the territory each salesman is to cover. 

3. Provide means of stimulating the salesmen to increased 
activity. 

4. Have an effective system of checking up on the sales¬ 
man's work. 


207. Furnishing adequate selling equipment 

The subject of the mental equipment needed by 
salesmen before being sent upon the road has already 
been discussed. A salesman must also be supplied with 
such physical equipment as samples, catalogues, sales 
manuals, photographs, and other equipment which will 
aid in making sales. Regardless of the nature or 
amount of equipment furnished, it should be the same 
for all salesmen. 

208. Samples and catalogues 

If goods can be carried about by a salesman, he 
should be supplied with a full line of samples, although 
it is unwise to make their transportation and handling 
a burden upon the salesman. Where sample trunks are 
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necessary, it is best to supply each salesman with two 
so that by routing one trunk in advance the probability 
of delays may be eliminated. All sample cases should 
be made as small and as light as possible with due atten¬ 
tion to strength. 

Where goods cannot be shown by sample, other 
means have to be employed. Photographs, catalogues, 
motion picture outfits and small sample books are gen¬ 
erally used in place of samples. Photographs and cata¬ 
logues are generally sufficient in the case of products of 
a technical nature but in some cases these have been 
supplemented by motion-picture machines to illustrate 
the processes of manufacture. Woolen goods are now 
often shown by means of small samples pasted into 
books. The modern tendency is not to hamper a sales¬ 
man with sample cases, but to utilize small samples or 
elaborate catalogues in their place. Samples are always 
advisable in case it is possible and practical to show 
them, as the best selling appeal involves the showing 
of the goods themselves. 

Photographs of goods and photographs of goods 
in use are coming to be utilized more extensively as part 
of the selling equipment of specialty salesmen. Such 
photographs, if not retouched, tend to promote confi¬ 
dence in the buyer’s mind, especially in case the photo¬ 
graphs are accompanied by titles stating the name of the 
user and the place where the pictures were taken. Photo¬ 
graphs, if used for sales purposes, should be backed with 
canvas and should be of uniform size, so that they may 
be bound neatly in books. In fact, all of a salesman's 
equipment should be bound or packed neatly so as to 
create as favorable an impression as possible upon the 
prospective buyer. 
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Other equipment furnished to salesmen includes 
photographic copies of letters from satisfied users of 
goods. These, too, should be of uniform size and neatly 
bound. Where a national advertising campaign is being 
run or is to be run, proof that this advertising is appear¬ 
ing, or will appear, is generally required by dealers before 
they will take seriously statements regarding advertising 
campaigns. The proof of an existing advertising cam¬ 
paign can be given in the form of advertisements clipped 
from current publications and bound neatly in a book. 
In case the advertising campaign has not yet appeared, 
advance proofs of advertisements should be obtained and 
furnished to salesmen. 

209. Sales manual 

The sales manual, as its names implies, is a book of 
instructions furnished to salesmen to aid them in their 
work. Such a book should contain information about 
trade customs, prices, standard selling arguments, infor¬ 
mation regarding the needs of various types of customers, 
data on purposes for which goods are suited, etc. A 
number of pages in the average sales manual are also 
devoted to articles on the house’s policies and ideals and 
to instructions regarding the reports which salesmen 
should furnish the house. A sales manual, then, is 
essentially a textbook on intensive salesmanship as 
applied to a particular product. It supplies the sales¬ 
men with answers to many perplexing problems that 
are likely to arise while he is out on the road. Sales 
manuals are generally loose leaf in form, so that they 
can be readily revised as occasion demands. A sales 
manual built on these lines will be read and used as a 
guide and help. This is the important point for the sales 
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manager to consider, as no matter how attractive may 
be the appearance of the sales manual, if it contains only 
so-called “inspirational” literature, it may be read once 
and forgotten. There are a great many sales manuals 
resting in the bottom drawer of salesmen’s desks because 
the manual failed to give any specific help on the daily 
round of the job. 

210. Reports on customers 

The greater the extent to which a house can sup¬ 
ply a salesman with information regarding prospective 
customers and customers already upon the books of a 
house, the more effective will be a salesman’s work and 
the less time he will have to spend in attempting to 
obtain information about customers and prospective cus¬ 
tomers from other sources. This information can best 
be conveyed to salesmen by means of customers’ and 
prospective customers’ cards. These cards are some¬ 
times made out in duplicate, one set being kept by the 
home office and the other set supplied to the sales staff 
for their use. In other cases, only one set of cards is 
maintained, the individual cards being supplied a sales¬ 
man shortly before he covers a certain town or district. 
It is equally important for both house and salesman 
to keep these cards strictly up to date and to add such 
additional information as may be obtained from time to 
time. Inquiries received at the home office should be 
promptly forwarded to the proper salesman for atten¬ 
tion. A mere acknowledgment of the inquiry by the 
home office is advisable, but such an acknowledgment 
should state that the inquiry is being referred to a cer¬ 
tain branch office or salesman. Such a practice brings 
the prospective customer and the salesman together from 
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the beginning and enables a salesman or branch office 
to decide in what way the inquiry can best be handled. 
“Getting in on” prospective business at the beginning is 
a great aid to a salesman, as it enables him to build up 
confidence from the start. 

211. Monthly reports to salesmen 

At the end of each month each salesman should be 
supplied with a report which summarizes his sales and 
his expenses to date. If sales are subnormal, attention 
should be called to the fact that they are a certain per 
cent below the quota for the month. If sales are above 
the quota, attention should be called to this fact. Com¬ 
missions or bonuses earned should also be entered upon 
these reports. Although these reports when furnished 
to salesmen may be very compact in form, they should 
not be mere summaries of results to date. How these 
results were secured, the proportions in which various 
lines were sold, the number of customers called upon, 
the amount of the unit sales, number of new customers 
gained, number of customers lost, etc., should all be care¬ 
fully looked into and favorable or adverse comments 
made upon the salesman’s work for the month. In some 
cases it is even advisable to furnish a salesman with 
complete detailed information regarding his past month’s 
work. The amount of detail that should be given on 
these monthly reports is entirely dependent upun the 
nature of the goods sold and the goal towards which a 
firm is working. In the case of a wholesale salesman, 
it is important that his sales for a month be itemized so 
that he can see at a glance whether he is selling the vari¬ 
ous lines in the right proportions. In the case of the 
specialty salesman, no such detail is required. 
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The objects of these monthly reports to salesmen 
are as follows: first, to relieve a salesman of the neces¬ 
sity of summarizing his work as a guide to future sell¬ 
ing; second, to call a salesman’s attention to any abnor¬ 
mal expenses or to any deficiency in sales; third, to cal] 
to a salesman’s attention the neglect of any factors that 
go toward increasing future sales; and fourth, to show a 
salesman what commissions, bonuses, etc., he has earned. 

All of these factors must be kept in mind when 
summarizing a salesman’s work and in deciding the 
extent of detail that should be given. Where necessary, 
these reports should be accompanied by personal letters 
from the sales manager, telling a salesman that his good 
record is appreciated, or how he may be able to improve 
his record. 

212. To lay out carefully territory for each salesman 

There are five reasons why it is essential that sales 
territories be rigidly defined: 

1. To prevent duplication of effort. 

2. To provide for proper and efficient routing of salesmen. 

3. To equalize as far as possible the sales possibilities and 
the work of each salesman. 

4. To enable the sales manager to make exact comparisons 
of the selling possibilities of each territory and the ac¬ 
complishments of each salesman. 

5. To enable the sales manager to control his sales force 
intelligently and to the best advantage in meeting com¬ 
petition. 

213. To prevent duplication of effort 

If salesmen’s territories are not well defined, each 
salesman is likely to be duplicating to a great extent the 
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sales efforts of other salesmen, resulting in excessive 
expense because of wasted time, money, and effort. 

There are two ways in which to define a salesman’s 
efforts: first, by assigning a salesman a certain district 
which he must cover intensively, calling on all types of 
customers and handling all lines; second, to assign a 
salesman a certain district and to restrict his efforts to 
some particular class of customers or to some particular 
line of goods. In the second case, two or more sales¬ 
men will be required in each sales district, one for each 
class of customers or one for each line of goods, as tbe 
case may be. The second method of covering territories 
should be utilized only in case a different type or caliber 
of salesman is required to call upon different classes of 
customers, or where the lines carried are so technical as 
to necessitate the employment of separate salesmen for 
each particular line. 

214. To provide for efficient routing of salesmen 

In laying out sales territories, particular attention 
must be paid to transportation facilities. This applies 
to both extended territories and to the large metropoli¬ 
tan cities. Towns near some branch offices may be more 
easily and quickly reached from branch offices further 
away, due to the differences that may exist in transporta¬ 
tion facilities. Consequently, to define sales territories 
by means of state or county lines is not always efficient. 

Similarly, metropolitan cities are difficult to handle 
unless considerable attention is paid to transportation 
routes. Unless this is done, it will be found that sales¬ 
men are constantly crisscrossing each other and that con¬ 
siderable amounts of time are wasted in unnecessary 
travelling. A big city should first be divided into zones 
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according to sales possibilities, and then sales territories 
should be arranged in such a way as to conform with the 
existing transportation facilities. The merchandising 
departments of a number of the large metropolitan dailies 
lay out cities into logical sales territories for various 
classes of goods. These zones are selected with due 
attention to the number of dealers or consumers in each 
and to trolley facilities. The firm that expects to sell in 
large metropolitan districts should aim to obtain all 
information regarding territorial layouts that are avail¬ 
able. In cities where the local papers have not com¬ 
piled route lists of retailers of various lines of goods, the 
local chambers of commerce can often furnish the infor¬ 
mation desired. 

Closely connected with the task of defining the ter¬ 
ritory that each salesman should cover is the problem of 
providing a definite route for the salesman. The routing 
of salesmen should not be left to the men themselves, but 
should be done at the office. Few salesmen have the 
patience to lay out the best route to take, and those sales¬ 
men who do have the necessary patience are often 
tempted to hit the high spots and to neglect the little 
fellow. The office has facilities for gathering informa¬ 
tion regarding what salesmen in each territory should be 
able to do. Records covering the efficiency of the vari¬ 
ous methods of routing used in the past, as well as an 
extensive knowledge of transportation routes, are also 
available. The office is therefore better equipped to lay 
out routes than are the salesmen themselves. The routes 
as laid out should specify what possible buyers should 
be called upon, what cities should be covered, what time 
should be spent in each city, what transportation routes 
should be employed, what connections should be made 
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so as to avoid waste of time, and at what hotels the 
salesman should stop. Thus, the work of each individual 
salesman is mapped out for him; he knows exactly what 
he is to do, and the firm knows exactly what he is doing 
and where he can be reached at any given time. These 
route lists, as made up for salesmen, should be consid¬ 
ered as subject to such variations for instance, as the 
inability to see certain important buyers. But the sales¬ 
man in every case should be required to furnish a report 
stating the reasons why he was unable to follow the 
routing schedule laid out for him, or why he deemed it 
advisable to make certain changes in it. 

215. To equalize sales possibilities 

The equalizing of sales possibilities, in laying out 
salesmen’s territories, has two advantages: first, it equal¬ 
izes the opportunities offered each salesman; and second, 
it is easier to compare the results secured by each sales¬ 
man, as it furnishes a unit for standard comparison pur¬ 
poses. Equalizing sales opportunities does not mean 
allotting to each salesman the same number of square 
miles to cover, for it is obvious that some territories, due 
to lack of transportation facilities, are far more difficult 
and expensive to cover than others. But it does give 
each salesman the same opportunities for making sales. 
In the case of an article of general consumption, each 
salesman has the same number of accessible prospective 
customers. By accessible prospective customers, as dis¬ 
tinguished from inaccessible prospective customers, is 
meant those who can be easily reached at a reasonable 
expense. For example, in a metropolitan city all retail 
stores would represent accessible prospective customers, 
while retail stores in the Rocky Mountains would reprei 
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sent inaccessible customers, because it is extremely diffi- 
cult to reach them. 

From this one illustration the reader can readily see 
that the sales possibilities of two areas of equal size, 
whether they be large sections of the country or small 
sections of a city, do not in all cases present equal sales 
possibilities. Take as another example a product such as 
silk-mill machinery. The majority of the silk mills in the 
country are located in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Obviously, if one salesman is given the city of Paterson, 
New Jersey, to cover and another salesman, the entire 
city of Chicago, the sales opportunities offered the two 
salesmen are far from equal, as Paterson is in the heart 
of the silk industry, while Chicago offers but a small field 
for the sale of this type of machinery. Under these con¬ 
ditions it would be obviously unfair to expect a Chicago 
salesman to realize the same volume of sales that is 
obtained by the salesman covering the city of Paterson. 
It would also be unwise to expect the Chicago man to 
make a sale at the same expense as the Paterson man. 

216. To make sales territorial comparisons 

As stated previously, the equalizing of sales terri¬ 
tories makes it easier to compare results secured by each 
salesman. When sales opportunities in each territory are 
definitely known, and when these opportunities are equal, 
each salesman should be able to sell approximately the 
same volume of goods as every other salesman. Any 
differences between the volume of goods sold by individ¬ 
ual salesmen can then be attributed to differences in sell¬ 
ing ability. As a salesman’s ability is the only true meas¬ 
ure of his value to a company, a salesman’s salary should 
vary in accordance with the results he is able to secure. 
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It is not always practical to allot sales territories in 
such a manner that each territory will present the same 
possibilities. In such cases, the territory that presents 
the minimum sales possibilities should be considered as a 
territory of unit sales possibilities and all other territories 
should be rated upon this basis. For example, a territory 
that has twice the sales possibilities of the unit territory, 
should be rated at twice that given the unit territory. A 
salesman who covers a territory of unit sales possibilities 
and obtains what is considered the unit sales quota 
(expected sales volume from a territory of unit sales 
possibilities) is really doing as good work as a sales¬ 
man who realizes twice this volume of sales in a territory 
of two-unit sales volume. Both salesmen are therefore 
entitled to the same compensation. 

217. To enable the sales manager to control sales 

It is always easier to control definite things than 
indefinite things. Rigid definition of territories gives dis¬ 
tinctness to the work to be done and the results that can 
be, or should be, accomplished. A unit of measure has 
been established to govern all sales activities. The sales 
manager’s task thus resolves itself into the problem of 
governing a series of sales territories of equal value or 
of definitely known values. If competition appears in a 
certain territory, the sales manager has a defined terri¬ 
torial organization that can be mustered to meet this 
competition wherever it exists, and he decides how much 
additional effort must be put forth. 

218. Basis for allotting sales territory 

It was the custom in the past, and it is still the cus¬ 
tom with some non-progressive sales managers, to split 
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each salesman’s territory according to state, county, and 
city divisions or lines. For example, one salesman might 
be given all of the New England States as his territory; 
another might be given all of the Middle Atlantic States; 
and so on. Or one salesman might be given the first 
ward of a city; another, the second ward; and so on. 
Such a basis of defining salesmen’s territories possesses 
only one advantage, namely, that it is simple. But being 
simple does not necessarily mean being efficient. 

The primary reason for dividing or splitting sales 
territories is to cover each section of the territory in the 
most efficient way. This means that the matter of split¬ 
ting territories resolves itself into a matter of determining 
the number of prospects, where they are located, how 
they can be reached, and the number of such persons 
that a salesman can be expected to call on per day. Then 
the territory can be split in such a way that the maximum 
number of prospective customers can be reached with the 
least expenditure of time, money, and effort. Transpor¬ 
tation facilities and the number of possible buyers within 
a given area should determine the division of sales ter¬ 
ritories, and not state, county, and other similar boun¬ 
daries. The more possible buyers in a given territory, 
the smaller the area of the territory that should be 
assigned to each salesman. The better the transportation 
facilities in a given territory, the more intensively can it 
be cultivated. In order to allot sales territory intel¬ 
ligently, the sales manager needs railroad, interurban, and 
city railway maps, and data on the location and number 
of possible buyers. In the case of an article of general 
utility, both the number of ultimate buyers and the num¬ 
ber of trade factors, jobbers, and retailers in a given area 
are needed, The territories should be just large enough 
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to enable a salesman to cover them effectively, in spite of 
the fact that they may be very irregular in shape. 
Although sales territories should not be rigidly split ac¬ 
cording to state or county lines, much confusion is pre¬ 
vented if, as far as possible, county lines and rivers are 
used as boundaries, 

219. Stimulating salesmen 

Self-faith is largely what makes a salesman. The 
moment that he loses faith in himself, his house, or its 
goods, his selling ability rapidly decreases. An exag¬ 
gerated belief in oneself is far more desirable in a sales¬ 
man than an under-estimation of his own worth. If a 
salesman can be made to feel that he can accomplish 
a certain task, he is pretty sure of being able to do it. 
If he doubts his ability to do a certain task, he will usually 
fall down miserably. 

A salesman who is a success should be made to feel 
that he is a success. A salesman who has met with 
reverses should not be kicked when he is down, but 
should have his faith in himself restored to the fullest 
degree possible. This can often be done by the sales 
manager, if he will praise what little progress the sales¬ 
man may be making. 

220. Sales contests 

In order to keep salesmen working at highest effi¬ 
ciency, it is necessary to keep a spirit of contest alive in 
them. Being away from the home office, the salesmen 
■need to be stimulated and made to feel that they are 
a part of a large organization which has a friendly, 
sympathetic interest in them and the successful sales man¬ 
ager always keeps this in mind. 
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Honor as an incentive vs. prizes —All salesmen, and 
especially high-caliber salesmen, have considerable self¬ 
pride. This pride alone may be relied upon, in many 
cases, to furnish a salesman with all the stimulus he needs. 
Methods of stimulating salesmen may appeal to self-pride 
or to the desire for a definite financial return or prize. 
Selling contests are held for several different purposes: 
first, to increase sales; second, to add new customers; and 
third, to push the sale of certain particular lines. 

Fairness in sales contests—If prizes or honors are 
offered, the contest should be so arranged that every man 
engaged in sales work has a chance to participate in it 
with a fair chance of winning a reward. By this is meant 
that as far as possible all conditions that are likely to 
affect the success of each salesman should be equalized. 
Star salesmen are in less need of stimulation than the 
“tail-enders.” To be of maximum value, the sales con¬ 
test should stimulate the tail-enders. They cannot be 
stimulated by rewards which only star salesmen have a 
chance of getting. A goal should be set which each 
salesman should be able to reach. In order to equalize 
conditions, salesmen are generally grouped into classes, 
and different quotas are set as the goal for each class. { 

221. Point system as applied to territories 

Another factor which has to be compensated for in 
sales contests is the sales possibilities in each territory. 

A salesman in a poor territory cannot be expected to ( 
show as good results as a salesman in a good sales terri¬ 
tory. Among the factors that determine the sales of 
territories are the consumptive capacity, the strength of 1 
competition, density of population, classes of possible 
customers, distribution already secured, volume of prior 
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sales, transportation facilities, and local business condi¬ 
tions. All of these factors should be weighed for each 
territory and a definite value placed upon business secured 
from each territory. These definite values are generally 
set by what are known as “points.” The poorest territory, 
for example, may be given a credit of one point for every 
$100 of sales made. A territory of twice the sales pos¬ 
sibilities, under the point system, would be credited with 
only a half point for each $ 100 sale, and so on. In 
this way sales are measured in a more equitable manner 
than by measuring in dollars and cents alone, 

222. Measuring merchandise sales by points 

It is not only volume of sales which a sales manager 
seeks, but volume of sales properly distributed among the 
various lines which the firm carries. Sometimes it is 
found that one or more of these lines are being neglected, 
and means have to be employed for building up their 
sale. Often sales contests are held for the sole purpose 
of stimulating the sale of neglected lines. In other cases, 
a firm seeks a general increase in sales of all lines, but 
is particularly interested in pushing the sale of certain 
specific lines. To conduct a sales contest wherein volume 
alone counts would not help to build up sales of neglected 
lines. Salesmen, in order to make a record, would con¬ 
centrate upon those lines of goods which sell the easiest 
and at the highest prices. In order to promote the sale 
of neglected lines, a point system of measuring merchan¬ 
dise sales is often used. A $ 100 sale of the line which 
sells the easiest is considered as one point, while a $ 1 00 
sale of a line a firm wants to push is considered as worth 
three or four or more points. Sales contest rewards are 
then given upon salesmen’s records in points. 
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223. Additional application of point system 

The point system can also be applied to almost any 
factor which enters into the efficient upbuilding of sales. 
For example, some of the factors which may be weighed 
by points are number of orders secured, average unit sale, 
increase in sales, number of towns visited, percentage sell¬ 
ing expense to sales, etc. In fact, the point system need not 
necessarily be confined to use in connection with sales 
contests, but may be utilized to advantage in weighing 
day-after-day results. 

224. Things to remember in sales contests 

Attention has already been called to the fact that 
a sales contest should stimulate the tail-enders as well as 
the star salesmen, and that every salesman should be 
given a good chance to win a reward. Another thing that 
must be remembered in connection with sales contests 
is that they lose their effectiveness if continued too long 
or if held too frequently. One or two months is gener¬ 
ally long enough for the duration of any sales contest. 
Prolonging sales contests kills interest. Definite plans for 
a sales contest should be made in advance, so that rules 
and regulations will not have to be changed while a con¬ 
test is in progress. A sales contest should be launched 
with enthusiasm, and a spirit of friendly rivalry cultivated. 
The officers of the company should take an interest in the 
contest, should play a part in announcing it to the sales¬ 
men, and should award the prizes. 

225. Personal letters to salesmen 

Letters to salesmen form the only point of contact 
between the sales manager and his men while they are 
in the field. It is through letters alone that a sales 
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manager may encourage a salesman and keep up his spir¬ 
its when everything appears to be going “dead wrong.” It 
is through letters alone that a sales manager can encour¬ 
age a salesman to persist in keeping up his record at a 
time when the salesman is apt to be losing interest. It is 
through letters alone that the sales manager can show 
each salesman that he takes an individual interest in him. 

Yet many sales managers wonder why a routine 
circular letter with a lot of “pep” in it often has a ten¬ 
dency to depress rather than to stimulate salesmen. Such 
a letter appears to the salesman as formal, stiff, and in¬ 
sincere. All salesmen do not have the same tempera¬ 
ment, all salesmen do not have the same problems, all 
salesmen do not need encouragement in the same direc¬ 
tion, or at the same time. No circular letter can give the 
salesman the encouragement that is possible through a 
letter written to meet the needs of his particular situation. 
The sales manager should adapt his letters to the salesmen. 

When writing letters to salesmen, the sales manager 
should keep their temperaments constantly in mind. 
With some salesmen, a statement to the effect that they 
are “falling down” and will have to do better in the future 
may stimulate them to action. With other salesmen, such 
a letter may lead to further discouragement and loss of 
faith in themselves. Similarly, a letter that praises the 
work of a salesman may cause him to “lie down” on the 
job through self-satisfaction, or it may stimulate him to 
make an even better showing. It all depends upon treat¬ 
ment. Confidence and optimism should be displayed by 
the sales manager in all letters in order to aid a salesman 
to retain confidence in his own ability and in the goods 
which he sells. Too much “ginger” and pep, on the 
other hand, is likely to react unfavorably upon a sales- 
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man. He is likely to view such letters as a lot of useless 
“dope,” written to instill false hopes and possibilities. 

A sales manager should let his men know that he is 
their friend at all times and that he is only too glad to 
give advice and offer constructive criticism. The sales 
manager should let his men know that he does not con¬ 
sider himself perfect and does not expect perfection in 
others. He should let them know that there is a lot 
about selling that he can still learn and which they can 
still learn. The sales manager who takes this attitude 
toward his men causes them to realize that he is a 
human being and encourages them to ask his advice about 
problems that arise. Letters from salesmen should be 
welcomed by the sales manager and answered fully and ( 
promptly, not from the angle of a teacher and instructor, 
but from the angle of a friendly fellow-worker. 

Circular letters are not without their use in a sales 
organization. Although they can seldom be used to 
advantage in stimulating individual salesmen, they can 
be utilized as a means of conveying to salesmen knowl¬ 
edge about new products, additional knowledge about old 
products, trade conditions, sales conditions, etc. That is, 
the circular letter can be utilized to advantage in convey¬ 
ing information of general value to all salesmen. 

226. The house organ 

The house organ may take the form of an enlarged 
circular letter turned out on a multigraph, or a printed 
monthly publication. Just what form a house organ 
should take depends largely upon the extent of one’s sell¬ 
ing organization. Regardless of what form a house 
organ designed for salesmen may take, it should be well 
written and well edited. Salesmen, as a rule, are very 
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critical of material sent them by their house. Unless a 
house organ is so written as to impress them favorably, 
it is likely to be put in the waste paper basket. Those 
articles which a salesman would classify as “hot air,” or 
“dope,” should not be included in a house organ. Cheap 
forms of snappy language are not wanted by salesmen. 
They expect to be spoken to in the same language that 
they use with customers. Hot air and excessive ginger 
are not wanted. Salesmen get tired of having the idea 
of enthusiasm put before them at every opportunity. 
They don’t want to be preached to. They prefer articles 
in the language that is dignified and quiet, such as one 
man in the home office would use when talking to 
another. 

The material that should be included in a house 
organ should be factory news of interest to the sales 
organization; records made by salesmen; pictures of the 
salesmen who make the best records; information regard¬ 
ing new products; stories of unusually difficult sales as 
told by the salesmen themselves; sales for the previous 
months; lines that should be pushed; news about fellow- 
salesmen; and good talks on selling. Articles by the 
president and by the sales manager can be utilized to good 
advantage in a house organ, providing they are interest¬ 
ing, chatty, talks and not sermons. Briefly, the editorial 
policy behind every sales house organ should be to pro¬ 
mote more friendly relations between the home office 
and the men on the road, among the men themselves, 
and between the road men and the factory organization. 

227. Checking up on the salesman’s work 

When laying out sales territories, the tendency is 
to err by making them too large rather than too small. 
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Each salesman’s territory should be thoroughly worked. 
The volume of possible business in a given territory, the 
number of possible customers, the number of calls that 
a salesman can make per day, and the frequency with 
which calls should be made should determine the area of 
each individual sales territory. Ten calls a day is a 
good average in large cities, but the actual number in 
each case depends upon the type of product which 
is being sold, Fig. 10, while 3 or 4 calls a day is about 


Business 

Class of trade 

How often visited 

Average 

calls 

Adding machines 

called on 

Users 

90 days 

per day 

6 

Air compressors 

Bakers’ machinery 

Jobbers 

Monthly 

4 

Users 

Every 6 months 

12 to 20 

Candy 

Jobbers 

Every 60 days 

15 

Chewing gum 

Retailers 

30 to 60 days 

20 to 40 

Dairy products 

Retail grocers 
and druggists 

Variable 

25 

Disinfectants 

Jobbers 

and retailers 

Monthly 

15 

Food products 

Retailers 

90 days 

18 

Hardware 

Jobbers 

60 days 

3 to 5 

Pencils (automatic) 

Retailers 

Variable 

7 

Radiators (automobile) 

Repair shops 

Once only 

1 or 2 

Soap 

Jobbers, retailers, 
large users 

30, 60 or 90 days 

15 to 20 

Toilet articles 

Retailers 

Monthly 

25 

Tools 

Jobbers, dealers, 
consumers 

4 to 12 times a year 

8 

Ventilators 

Dealers, users 

Variable 

1 to 2 


Fig. 10. Figures from Representative Industries Showing Salesman’s Daily Calls 
Courtesy of Printers' Ink 


the average which a salesman can make when covering 
cities of from 10,000 to 25,000 population. For the 
sake of illustration, let us assume that a certain area 
should produce approximately $20,000 worth of business 
per month, competition allowed for, and that a salesman 
can cover about five possible buyers per day. This means 
that in a month he can call upon about 120 possible buy¬ 
ers. Let it be assumed that the average unit purchase 
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amounts to $500 and that experience has shown that 
about one out of every three possible buyers called upon 
can be sold. If every customer bought $500 worth of 
goods a month, to realize a sales volume of $20,000 a 
month, forty customers would have to be called upon a 
month. But only one out of every three customers can 
be sold; so a salesman must call upon at least 120 pos¬ 
sible buyers per month in order to realize the desired 
sales volume. This figure of 120 possible buyers that 
must be called upon in order to realize the desired sales 
volume corresponds to the number of calls that a sales¬ 
man, making five calls per day, can make per month. 
One salesman would therefore be sufficient for this ter¬ 
ritory. Let us assume that the same conditions exist in 
another territory, where salesmen can average only from 
2 to 3 calls a day, or approximately 2J/2 calls per day. 
One salesman could average only about 60 calls per 
month on this basis, but 1 20 calls per month have to be 
made in order to realize the desired sales volume of 
$20,000 a month. Two salesmen would obviously have 
to be employed in this territory in order to obtain the 
desired sales volume. 

In order to estimate the sales possibilities of terri¬ 
tories, towns are generally grouped according to classes 
about as follows; cities of over 100,000 population; 
cities of 50,000 population and over; cities of 25,000 
population and over; towns of 5,000 to 25,000 popula¬ 
tion, and towns of less than 5,000 population. This 
rough division of towns according to population permits 
the setting of per capita consumption figures for towns of 
various sizes and of applying them when estimating the 
total gross consumption. The sales manager who thus 
can estimate the gross annual consumption of his class 
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of goods in any town can say to Smith, for example, 
“Your sales are 20 per cent below what they ought to be. 
Salesmen in other towns of your size are selling more 
merchandise than you are. Here are figures on popula¬ 
tion and sales made which prove this statement. Is there 
any reason why your territory should not be equally as 
productive of sales?" These figures concerning the 
amount of goods that ought to be sold in a city or town 
of a certain size can also be utilized as talking points in 
making attempts to push the sales of goods through job¬ 
bers and dealers. 

228. Data on territories needed for comparison purposes 
The following outline summarizes briefly all the 
essential data needed by the average selling organiza¬ 
tion for the intelligent control of salesmen’s activities: 

1. Data on population, total and net, divided by classes, 
wealth, rating, occupation, or industry for each indi¬ 
vidual salesman’s territory. 

2. Consumption by individual lines, sizes of towns, etc., 
kept in total and per capita form for each individual 
salesman’s territory. 

3. Possible buyers in each salesman’s territory segregated 
by classes, by volume of business done, by products 
bought, rating, etc. 

4. Customers in each salesman's territory segregated as 
indicated under No. 3. 

5. Prospective customers classified as lost customers, in¬ 
terested prospective customers, and indifferent pro¬ 
spective customers. 

6. Selling expense for each individual salesman, includ¬ 
ing salary, commissions, traveling expenses, etc. 

7. Number of calls per sale for each salesman and the 
average amount of each sale. 
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8. Saturation of each salesman’s territory; that is, the ratio 
of the number of customers sold to the total number 
of possible buyers. 

9. Number of customers, dealers, and jobbers per square 
mile of accessible territory on each salesman’s route. 

10. Average length of jumps made by each salesman. 

11. Average amount of each sale and maximum and mini¬ 
mum sales per customer for each salesman. 

12. Number of cancellations, returns, and rejected credit 
risks included in each salesman’s record. 

I 3. Distribution secured—extent to which goods have been 
placed before the public through retailers; this in¬ 
volves determining the number of retailers and the 
total sales of one s own and competitors' goods made 
by retailers in a given territory. 

14. Comparison of all data given above for each sales¬ 
man, with what data can be secured regarding the ac¬ 
tivities of competitors’ salesmen. 

229. Salesman’s reports and records 

A salesman’s reports to his house are of three vari¬ 
eties; those which he is required to send in; those which 
the house requests him to send in; and those which it 
is to his house’s interest for him to send in, even though 
he is not specifically requested to do so. 

Regular reports to the house —The regular reports 
that a salesman has to send into his house, besides his 
formal orders, are his expense accounts, which consist of 
travelling and hotel expenses. In reporting hotel expenses 
the salesman must be honest. Any tendency to “knock 
down’’ on expenses means that a salesman is morally 
corrupt. He should not ease his conscience by saying 
to himself, “I will stop at a cheap hotel in place of the 
one I should and pocket the difference. I am entitled to 
a room at a certain price, and if I am willing to put up 
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with inconveniences, the money is mine.” His house 
wants him to stay at a first-class hotel because of the 
effect of surroundings upon him mentally and because 
of the better rest and comfort he can secure. The house 
wants him kept fit for work and is willing to pay for it. 
The salesman is morally bound to keep himself fit by 
doing as instructed. 

Salesmen of the class who ‘‘doctor up” expense 
accounts are becoming fewer and fewer in number for 
two reasons: first, because the type of man on the road 
today is of higher caliber than was the case ten years 
ago; and second, because most of the large sales organiza¬ 
tions have an expense clerk whose business it is to check 
up on salesmen's expenses. The expense clerk, or clerks, 
are familiar with railroad, hotel, and other rates and 
expenses throughout the country. Questionable items on 
a salesman’s expense account are checked at the source. 
In some smaller organizations the sales manager himself 
undertakes the checking of questionable expense account 
items. 

Items which are legitimate on most expense accounts 
are as follows: Hotel expenses, meals, railroad fare, 
chair and berth charges, street car fares, taxi fares (where 
necessary), drayage, and laundry. Entertainment does 
not find any place on any sales accounts today, the 
majority of the big houses considering entertainment an 
unnecessary and undesirable feature in selling. Legiti¬ 
mate expense account items are generally made very 
clear to the salesman before he starts on the road. Even 
the matter of hotel rates—often the hotels themselves— 
are designated by the house in conference with the indi¬ 
vidual salesman. Items such as amusement, cigars, drink, 
etc., find no place on the average expense account of 
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today. Salesmen are generally given specific instructions 
that such items will not be paid by the house. 

In recent years automobiles have been furnished to 
salesmen to facilitate covering their territories. This has 
led to another type of expense account, namely, the 
automobile expense account. Where automobiles are 
used, the salesmen are required to render statements cov¬ 
ering gasoline and oil used, upkeep, and maintenance. 
Salesmen are generally required to obtain receipts for all 
expense bills paid. The house usually requires a detailed 
account of the cost of running and maintaining its sales¬ 
men’s automobiles for two reasons: first, in order to 
obtain a better check on salesmen’s expenditures; and 
second, in order to check the efficiencies of the cars used. 
In cases where salesmen are permitted to use their cars 
for pleasure purposes, it is the general policy to expect 
the salesman to pay for the gasoline used. 

Various methods are used in rendering expense 
accounts. In some cases the salesman must send in a 
record of his expenses daily. In other cases reports are 
only requested every week or every month. In all cases 
the specific dates upon which expenses were incurred are 
required. The most generally used expense account 
form is the weekly one. Typical expense account forms 
are shown in Figs. 11 and 12. 

In most cases salesmen are also requested to furnish 
credit information to the house concerning customers of 
a doubtful nature. This does not mean that a salesman 
has to furnish credit information upon all customers, but 
only upon such old customers as may appear to be in 
bad straits or such new customers as may not be well 
rated. This information is generally supplied to the 
house by letter. 
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CDA1LY EXPENSE RECORDO 

FOR SALESMAN 

Date // to 


TO 

Breakfast drcApJlfsmsjJtor ; 

Lunch at_ j 


4o 

Dinner at ffisiAAfarr/r- _ 

( 

2.T 

Room at_ Cfi>/?2dTfTrrA'r 

2 

SO 

Car Fare To 


M. 

Car Fare From To 



Car Fare From To 



Mileage FromTo (Rf^sdAn.*- 


3L 

Mileage From To 



Mileage From To 



Pullman 



Street Car Fares 


25 

Bus fares 



Telephone Calls . 


M 

Telegrams 


M 

Postage 


21 

Auto, to 'f-ytAyCuAytA. 

3 

oo 

Sundries 


M. 

WU*. <f 


31_ 







Total 

// 

n 


Fig. 1 2» Daily Expense Record for Salesman’s Use 
These forms are generally supplied merely for the con¬ 
venience of the salesmen in compiling their weekly reports. 
Few firms request copies of these daily records. These daily 
expense forms are made as compact as possible, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding 3x5 inches. They are generally punched for inser¬ 
tion in a loose leaf binder. 
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Reports not always requested by the house —Among 
the reports not always requested by the house are those 
on market conditions, sales methods used by competitors, 
and advertising being done by competitors. This infor¬ 
mation is generally conveyed to the house by means of 
letters, except in cases where a salesman frequently 
returns to the home office, in which case he can make his 
reports in person to the sales and advertising managers. 

230. Co-operation with the sales manager 

The general interests of a business should always be 
placed ahead of sales volume. By serving the interests 
of a house in this way, the salesman is building up 
future business for himself and for his house. If sales 
volume be placed first and the development of goodwill 
neglected, the market is likely to slip through both the 
salesman’s and the company’s hands in a short time. 

Many new uses for products have been found 
by salesmen in the course of performing their daily work. 
In some cases the market thus discovered has exceeded in 
sales volume the original markets for which a product 
was designed. New uses for products should be reported 
to the house, even though the salesman may consider 
them of little value for investigation. The house may 
discover that the market is well worth developing. 

As salesmen are constantly in touch with the trade, 
they should report to the house any changes in com¬ 
petitors’ trade customs and any different types or kinds 
of outlets being employed by competitors. The sooner 
such information is furnished the house, the better. 
Neglecting to report that one or two little stores of a 
certain type are carrying competitors’ goods may result 
in one’s house losing a valuable outlet for its products 
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because of the time handicap under which it has to labor. 
In some of the larger sales organizations what are known 
as trade scouts are employed to keep in touch with trade 
conditions. Where such scouts are not employed, the 
salesmen must perform this function also. 

231. Co-operation with customers 

The salesman has a dual service to perform—a serv¬ 
ice to his house, and a service to the customer. Of the 
two, the customer’s interests must be placed first. Goods 
must not be sold to the customer which he cannot sell 
or use to advantage. Goods must not be sold in such 
quantities as to cause customers to be burdened with a 
slow turnover or with a greater supply of the goods than 
they can use. 

Goods should never be misrepresented. If they 
will not fill a specific need as well as other goods which 
a prospective customer may or may not be using at 
present, the customer should be made acquainted with 
the fact. One dissatisfied customer can generally do 
more harm to a firm than a dozen satisfied customers 
can do good. People seldom praise goods to others. 

It takes a lot of patience to cultivate the friendship 
of a customer to such an extent that he will be a booster 
for one’s goods. Yet this is the ideal at which the sales¬ 
man should aim and which he can obtain through con¬ 
scientious hard work for customers. Every customer who 
is made a booster reduces greatly the work that a sales¬ 
man has to perform, for he spreads the good word to 
those upon whom a salesman must call. 

Summarizing, it may be said that when a salesman 
is on the road, he is the house and should conduct him¬ 
self accordingly. 



Chapter XVII 

Methods of Paying Salesmen 

232. How much should salesmen be paid? 

This is a question that every sales manager must 
answer. Salesmen’s salaries vary from a few dollars to 
several hundred dollars a week. The first question that 
the sales manager must answer is, What caliber men 
should be hired? Cheap salesmen may be more costly 
than high-salaried men because of the differences in their 
selling abilities. Perhaps the best answer that can be 
given to this question is that a salesman must be of a 
caliber equal to the men to whom he sells. This means 
that the salesman must be on the same social plane as the 
men with whom he must come in contact daily. He 
must dress as well and he should belong, where possible, 
to the same clubs as his customers. 

A salesman must be made to feel the important part 
that he plays in a firm’s activities. If a salesman is 
forced to wear cheap clothes and to eat in cheap eating 
houses, he will feel inferior to his customers, if they are 
business executives. The moment that a salesman feels 
inferior to his prospective customer, he loses faith in his 
own ability, with the result that his volume of sales 
decreases. The house, as well as the salesman, is the 
loser under such conditions. No man can, or will, put 
forth his best efforts unless paid in proportion to the 
efforts that he must put forth. No man has as much con¬ 
fidence in himself when addressing men of higher earn¬ 
ing power as he has when addressing men of the same 
earning power and standards of living as his own. On the 
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other hand, one man may be able to make a dollar go 
farther than another. Salesmen cannot be paid upon the 
basis of their ability to spend money to the best advan¬ 
tage. 

To arrive at a good idea of what a salesman should 
be paid resolves itself into the consideration of two dif¬ 
ferent factors: first, the quantity of goods he can sell; 
and second, the minimum income upon which a salesman 
can live and make a good impression upon the men with 
whom he has to deal. 

233. Salary and commission basis of payment 

Two extreme ways of remunerating salesmen are in 
existence. These are the straight salary plan and the 
straight commission plan. In the first case, the salesman 
is assured a fixed salary regardless of the volume of sales 
made. Being sure of their income, these men need not 
worry so much about immediate sales and are therefore 
inclined to do much missionary work for a bouse and to 
develop goodwill for it. These men will not seek vol¬ 
ume alone, but will try to make each sale amount to the 
volume that will meet a customer’s needs best, which 
in reality is the quantity that builds up the greatest good¬ 
will and satisfaction upon the part of the customer. But 
men working upon a straight salary basis are often too 
sure of their incomes and have a tendency to shirk hard 
work. No incentive is offered for better endeavors 
beyond probable increases in salary. 

Men who work on the commission basis alone, on 
the other hand, generally have a tendency to seek volume 
alone and to push those lines upon which they realize the 
most profit. Small customers are likely to be neglected 
in order that more time may be devoted to securing 
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orders from firms of larger size. Customers are likely 
to be urged to buy more than they can utilize or sell to 
the best advantage. Little or no time will be spent in 
developing goodwill for the house. Paying salesmen 
upon a straight commission basis, therefore, stimulates 
them to obtain a large volume of sales, but it kills all 
incentive to work for the future good of the house, As 
it is the future to which every house must look forward, 
the straight commission basis of payment is not likely to 
result in the building up of a healthy trade which will 
increase in volume as the years roll by. 

Both of these extreme forms of remuneration, neither 
one of which is entirely satisfactory, have a number of 
desirable and undesirable features. A compromise 
between these two extreme methods of payment will 
tend to preserve some of the desirable features and to 
eliminate some of the undesirable features of each. 
What is known as a salary plus commission plan of pay¬ 
ment presents such a compromise and is probably the 
most commonly used method of remunerating salesmen 
in use today. This plan involves the payment of a fixed 
salary plus a commission on all business secured, or upon 
all business secured above a certain minimum. In some 
cases the rate of the commission paid increases as sales 
become greater. The salary has a tendency to insure a 
certain amount of missionary work and the commissions 
have a tendency to cause salesmen to seek volume. If 
the salary is large and commissions small, considerable 
time is likely to be spent in development work. If the 
salary is small and the rate of commission large, develop¬ 
ment work is likely to be neglected and mere volume of 
sales sought. So even this compromise plan of payment 
has its defects. What is really needed is some plan of 
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payment whereby salesmen will share in the ultimate 
profits from their work. This, however, is an ideal 
method of payment which is difficult to work out in 
practice. 

234. Bonus for special work 

This ideal may be approached by adding a third 
element, namely, a bonus which is granted as remuner¬ 
ation for work in which a company is particularly inter¬ 
ested. For example, in the case of a territory where 
small buyers have been neglected, a special bonus can 
be granted for each sale made to a small buyer not pre¬ 
viously on the firm’s list of customers. A smaller bonus 
can be paid for each new possible customer called upon, 
regardless of whether or not a sale is made. A bonus 
may be granted for increasing the volume of the unit 
purchase. A bonus may be granted for each lost cus¬ 
tomer that is regained. Again, a bonus may be granted 
for obtaining some specific sales goal. This goal may 
take the form of a certain volume of sales, a certain 
number of total customers, a certain volume of sales 
made to a certain number of customers, a certain number 
of outlets of a new type established, etc. 

This method of compensating salesmen may upon 
first thought appear rather complicated, but such is far 
from the case. It is merely a method of remunerating 
salesmen upon the basis of the value of their work. It 
involves the payment of a straight salary and a commis¬ 
sion, plus a bonus on sales that may be of particular 
interest and value to the house. All salesmen may not 
be granted bonuses for the same purposes, as territorial 
conditions differ widely, due both to natural conditions 
and to the result of past neglect. But, even though all 
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salesmen may not Work on the same basis of payment 
each salesman must be paid exactly in proportion to his 
worth to the company and each salesman should be made 
to feel that he is fairly compensated and that no favor¬ 
itism is shown. This may mean in some cases that two 
salesmen may earn the same income despite the fact that 
the sales of one may fall far short of the sales of the 
other. The differences in their sales volume may be due 
to differences in the sales fertility of the territories which 
they cover or to the company’s varying aims in different 
territories. 

235. Commission rates 

It is not sales volume and the development of good¬ 
will alone in which a company is interested, but in profit 
also. Methods of compensating salesmen should there¬ 
fore be preferably on a basis that will stimulate salesmen 
to keep their expenses down to a minimum. A bonus 
that involves the paying of a certain fixed percentage of 
a salesman’s sales volume makes no allowances for the 
cost of securing this additional business. It may be 
obtained at such a great cost as to yield the company no 
net profit. A more satisfactory way of fixing commis¬ 
sion rates is to fix the rate at a certain percentage of sales 
realized, minus selling expenses. 

Where salary plus commission or salary plus com¬ 
mission and bonus plan of payment is in use, the sal¬ 
ary should be fixed at what the minimum amount should 
be upon which the salesman can live in the way 
desired by the company. This gives the salesman a 
definite monthly income and relieves him of all financial 
worries. Whether or not a salesman earns the salary 
which he is paid can be determined by fixing his sales 
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quota at about the volume he would have to realize if 
working upon a straight commission basis at a rate of 
commission that the company would consider fair both to 
him and to the company. 

Where a salary is thus set and a commission on 
sales is also paid, the commission applies only to the 
volume of business above the amount required to earn 
the salary. Bonuses, on the other hand, are not granted 
because of sales volume, but in consideration of other 
services performed. They may be granted before a sales¬ 
man realizes sufficient sales to justify his salary from 
the point of view of sales volume only. 

236. Drawing account 

Working in a new territory or during an “off” sea¬ 
son, salesmen on a commission oftentimes run short of 
funds. To tide over these dull periods, a drawing account 
is usually furnished the salesman. That is, he may draw 
on the firm in excess of commission earned and thus 
relieve himself of worry about his financial condition. 
But the term “drawing account" has a bad psychological 
effect, as many salesmen take advantage of their oppor¬ 
tunity and use the drawing account to excess. They will 
continually increase rather than attempt to reduce the 
amount of money drawn, and in some instances funds 
have been withdrawn to an amount well over a thousand 
dollars. One sales manager impresses his new salesmen 
with the fact that the drawing account is a loan; it is 
money borrowed, which must be paid off as rapidly as 
possible. He furthermore sets a specific limit to the draw¬ 
ing account, the amount depending on the salesman and 
what he sells, and takes the salesman off the pay roll 
when this limit is exceeded. A drawing account, loosely 
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handled, has a bad effect on salesmen, and in many cases 
a salary and a commission on all sales above a set quota 
would be a better method of payment. 

237. Siilary increases 

The strongest incentive to greater endeavor is the 
knowledge that greater endeavor will increase one's 
remuneration. This holds true in the shop as well as in 
the sales department. A man always feels on the same 
plane as those with whom he is situated financially. To 
be a better salesman, a salesman must be assured at all 
times of an adequate financial reward without the neces¬ 
sity of bargaining with the house. The house, on the 
other hand, cannot afford to have a large labor turnover 
in the sales department. Every salesman who is lost can 
be replaced only at great expense. It is to the house’s 
interests as well as to the salesman’s interest to provide 
for automatic salary increases each year. This is gen¬ 
erally accomplished by fixing a salesman’s first year’s 
salary at about one-tenth the set quota for his territory 
and granting a commission on all sales made beyond the 
quota set. The actual sales realized by the salesman 
during his first year are considered as his sales quota for 
the following year and his salary is fixed at his past year’s 
income. A commission is then granted on all sales above 
tire newly set quota. Thus, actual sales during a current 
year are always fixed as the sales quota for the coming 
year, a fixed commission always being paid on sales in 
excess of quota figures. 

238. Crediting orders received at home office 

All of the orders which a firm receives are not 
brought into it through the hands of salesmen. Many 
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orders are received direct by the home office or by branch 
offices, through the mails, or by telephone. In such cases 
the question naturally arises, should the salesman from 
whose territory the order originated receive the benefit 
of the sale? The order itself may be due to the result 
of advertising, to the goodwill that the firm has obtained, 
to past unsuccessful efforts of a salesman to secure an 
order; or the order may take the form of a repeat order 
from a salesman’s regular customer. In some cases 
where customers send in orders, they request that the 
order be credited to a certain salesman. In such a case 
the order is rightfully the salesman’s. But few customers 
are so thoughtful of a salesman’s interests. Every order 
received by telephone or through the mails has to have 
its individual merits investigated before a house can say 
that a salesman played no part at all in securing it. The 
attitude that the house should take in such a case is, 
“What are the reasons why this order should not be 
credited to the salesman?” and not “What are the reasons 
why this order should be credited to the salesman?” 
In other words, the matter should be approached from 
the attitude of giving the salesman the benefit of the 
doubt, for in the majority of cases the salesman is 
directly, or indirectly, responsible for the order, 

239. Uncollectible accounts 

A salesman once said that he could double his 
income if his house would accept all orders he could 
secure. This statement shows the importance that credit 
risks take in the showing made by salesmen. Being too 
liberal in the granting of credits may result in a great 
number of uncollectible accounts. Being too conserva¬ 
tive, on the other hand, may result in the loss of a con- 
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siderable amount of profitable business. Where credit 
considerations are strictly up to the firm itself, and where 
a salesman is not required to report upon the financial 
condition and standing of his customers, the salesman 
cannot logically be held responsible for uncollectible 
accounts. On the other hand, he has.no cause for com¬ 
plaint if his house turns down an order which he con¬ 
siders "good pay.” The general practice is to make sales¬ 
men co-operate with the credit department by reporting 
upon the financial status of their customers. In cases 
where a house is doubtful about the standing of a cus¬ 
tomer, the salesman should be required to convince the 
house that the customer is in sound financial condition. 
In this way a salesman’s efforts are not unduly restricted 
by the credit department, and the risk is divided between 
the house and the salesman. In such a case, the sales¬ 
man should stand part of the loss represented by uncol¬ 
lectible accounts in his territory. The general practice 
is to make the salesman forfeit the commission on the 
order which would have been his if the account had been 
good. In some cases a small additional penalty is 
imposed. 



Chapter XVIII 

Advertising and its Relation to Selling 

240. Supplements the work of salesmen 

Advertising by no means conflicts with or supplants 
the work of individual salesmen. Neither does it make 
salesmen mere order-takers. On the contrary, advertis¬ 
ing merely supplements the work of the sales department 
and places the work of the individual salesman upon a 
higher plane. To the dealer is left the responsibility of 
providing salesmen to capitalize the demand created 
through advertising and to sell goods in larger quantities 
and to a larger number of people. A similar task is left 
to the jobber. To the producer’s salesman is left the 
task of obtaining additional outlets and of cultivating 
existing outlets more intensively. Although advertising 
may create a demand for a commodity from the con¬ 
sumer, the dealer, and the jobber, advertising, being a 
mass appeal, cannot accomplish this work as thoroughly 
nor as completely as individual salesmanship. The sales¬ 
man is prepared to meet and to overcome any obstacles 
that may hinder sales to specific individuals or tend to 
prevent repeat orders. New competition and new forms 
of competition are always arising which must be met on 
the ground and overcome. This, too, is largely the task 
of the salesman. 

Advertising insures a more favorable reception and 
careful hearing for a salesman. It acts as a general letter 
of introduction for him and inspires confidence at the 
start of the interview in place of creating suspicion, which 
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is generally aroused when we are suddenly introduced to 
a new product or proposition. 

Advertising reduces the time and effort required to 
make a sale by relieving the salesman of much of the 
work of convincing the public of the merits of certain 
articles. These goods practically sell themselves, requir¬ 
ing little or no selling effort upon the part of the sales¬ 
man. It insures for the salesman a good reception and 
a careful hearing and reduces the time required per sale 
and it may help to secure a larger sale. 

241. Secures distribution 

Obtaining distribution for an article does not involve 
merely the problem of selling a product on its merits. 
The jobber, to whom the manufacturer usually sells, is 
essentially a warehouse man and not a selling agent. He 
operates upon a small margin of profit—sometimes on a 
gross profit as small as 15 per cent. Hence, he generally 
refuses to handle an article until he foresees a substan¬ 
tial and stable demand for it, as he cannot afford to 
undertake the burden of selling the retailer on every new 
product that comes along. 

This attitude of the jobber places upon the producer 
the burden and expense of selling the retailer. This mul¬ 
tiplies manyfold the number of establishments which 
must be sold by the producer, as the jobber’s business 
involves selling to a large number of retailers. If the 
producer undertakes to sell his product to the retailer on 
its merits alone, the numerous retailers generally refuse 
to buy because they cannot afford the time and money 
necessary to push the new product. They, like the job¬ 
ber, insist that a demand first be created or assured 
before they will stock the goods. 
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Here again the producer s burden is increased many- 
fold. As he cannot afford to send his own salesmen to 
the public to demonstrate the merits of his product and 
thus to create a consumer demand, he uses advertising 
to help obtain distribution. Through the printed word 
he can say to the masses what his salesmen would say in 
selling to each individual separately. 

The jobber and the dealer realize the potency of 
advertising as a means of creating demand. Upon the 
strength of the consumer demand created through adver¬ 
tising, the jobber and dealer are able to foresee sales and 
are more inclined to stock the product. But, in spite of 
the promised creation of a consumer demand through 
advertising, the jobber is still likely to take little interest 
in a new product unless the producer aids him in making 
sales to dealers. To reduce this part of his burden of 
personal selling, the producer advertises to the trade. 

Advertising carried in media reaching consumers 
will, of course, also reach the trade, but to sell the trade 
an entirely different type of advertising copy is generally 
necessary or, at least, advisable. There are two forms 
of advertising and two forms of advertising media: pop¬ 
ular media containing editorial and advertising material 
of interest to the general public, and trade papers carry¬ 
ing advertisements and articles of interest to the trade 
only. 

How advertising on a small scale, at first, aids in 
securing distribution for a product and how it reduces 
selling costs during the period when an article is being 
introduced is well illustrated by the following example. 
A manufacturer entirely unfamiliar with the distribution 
feature of marketing his product and having only four 
salesmen and limited funds contracted for space in trade 
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papers amounting to approximately $2,500.00 a month. 
He believed that large dominating space in these papers 
would secure enough business from jobbers and dealers 
to enable him to do a national business in a short length 
of time. After this advertising had been running for 
two months, the following situation existed: 50,000 
pieces had been manufactured; none had been moved 
through advertising alone, but the salesmen had disposed 
of 1,000 pieces to dealers on the 60-day consignment 
basis. 

Then, advertising to the trade on a national scale 
was discontinued, three salesmen were dropped, and a 
small local sales campaign was started with one salesman 
and an advertising expenditure of about $500 a month, 
confined to consumer publications such as local news¬ 
papers, etc. Advanced proofs of the advertisements to 
be run were furnished the salesman, and on the strength 
of these proofs he set out to sell the jobbers and dealers 
in a small restricted territory. He sold to about twelve 
of the largest dealers in a large-sized city and to two of 
the largest jobbing houses during the first week. The 
following week he transferred his efforts to another city 
near-by, relying upon the advertising and the efforts of 
the jobbers in the fir3t city to further increase the distri¬ 
bution. The results secured by this change in marketing 
plans were (1) a reduction of the sales force to one- 
fourth of its former size; (2) the reduction of the adver¬ 
tising appropriation to one-fifth of its former size; and 
(3) the making of actual sales and the creation of a 
demand. From such a small start as this, many firms 
have built up a nation-wide business and show the neces¬ 
sity of varying an advertising campaign to meet the needs 
of the situation. 
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242. Reduces the cost of selling 

Advertising is relatively cheap. The salary of one 
salesman for a month is sufficient to pay for advertising 
space in media reaching 10,000 to 100,000 persons each 
month. It is because of the relative cheapness of adver¬ 
tising and the fact that it can convey to tens or hundreds 
of thousands of people the same message and informa¬ 
tion that a salesman can convey to only a limited few in 
the same amount of time that advertising can be used 
effectively to reduce selling costs. 

The extent to which advertising is capable of reduc¬ 
ing the selling costs of a technical article is well illus¬ 
trated by the case of a firm which, ten years ago, was 
doing a gross business of $200,000 a year. In that year 
an advertising campaign was initiated. Today the gross 
sales are over a million dollars a year and the total selling 
expense has been reduced from 35 to 25 per cent. 

Because of the ease with which nationally advertised 
goods are sold to the public, the dealer can well afford 
to sell them at a lower mark-up than is possible with 
non-advertised brands which can be sold only after a 
retailer has convinced a customer of their merits. It is 
for this reason that grocers are willing to handle Uneeda 
Biscuits on which the mark-up is much lower than on 
any other article handled by them. A typical example 
of the ease of selling a nationally advertised product and 
of the willingness of the retailer to handle such articles 
at a lower mark-up is the Waltham watch—a quality 
product the merits of which have been impressed upon 
the public through advertising. The jeweler is a most 
conservative merchant and the merchant least affected by 
advertising. The public, on the other hand, is more 
painstaking and cautious in making its purchases in a 
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jewelry store than it is anywhere else. Despite these 
unfavorable conditions, the proprietor of a large, reliable 
shop recently declared that he much preferred to sell a 
Waltham watch to a customer even though his profit was 
less than another watch he had in stock, which is con¬ 
sidered equally as good. Even though a customer did 
not ask to see a Waltham, he stated, the moment a Wal¬ 
tham was shown him, all questions of accuracy and qual¬ 
ity were eliminated from the sale. The only question 
that remained was that of price. If the price were within 
the purchasing power of the customer, the sale was 
instantly completed. 

When Hart, Schaffner and Marx began to advertise, 
that house was doing an annual business of $1,500,000. 
Ten years later, it was doing a business of $15,000,000. 
When its sales reached this mark, the following compari¬ 
son of ready-to-wear clothing manufacturers was com¬ 
piled by “Printers’ Ink.” The selling costs given below 
include cost of salesmen only, and are given as percent¬ 
ages of total sales; 


Firm 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
B. lCuppenheimer and Company 
Samuel W. Peck and Company 
Alfred Benjamin 


Magazine Adv. 

$35,000 

49,000 

29,000 

24,000 


Selling cost % 

2'/i to 3 
4 
6 
7 


Educating and convincing customers consumes time, 
and it is for this reason that retailers, just like the jeweler 
quoted, are willing to handle nationally advertised goods 
at a lower margin of profit. 

243. Increases turnover 

Advertising, as we have seen, increases the demand 
for goods; in other words, it causes them to sell in larger 
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quantities and therefore increases their rate of turnover. 
One of the best examples that can be quoted to show 
how advertising increases the rate of a dealer’s turnover 
is that of Uneeda Biscuit, upon which rate the stock of 
the average dealer turns over fifty-two times a year. 
This quick turnover is due to the demand that has been 
created and which is being maintained for these biscuits 
through advertising. Although the retailer’s mark-up 
upon these biscuits is extremely low as compared with 
the mark-up on other goods which are handled by 
the average grocer, dealers are willing to handle these 
goods. 

Retailers and jobbers prefer to handle nationally 
advertised goods, for these goods sell most readily and 
turn over most rapidly. In some cases, jobbers have 
gone into the manufacturing business upon the theory 
that by eliminating manufacturers’ selling and advertis¬ 
ing costs, they can offer certain classes of goods to the 
dealer at a low price. This is what is known as the “pri¬ 
vate brand” problem. Such jobbers, when approaching 
retailers, give, as an explanation of the low cost of the 
goods they offer, the fact that the cost of advertising has 
been eliminated and that the stock is therefore as good 
in quality as advertised lines. In some cases the stock 
is as good in quality as those which are advertised, but 
they are not of known quality and the public hesitates to 
buy them. This means greater sales effort and also 
greater sales expense upon both the manufacturing job¬ 
ber and the dealer. Although the dealer's turnover is 
slow in many cases, he has not been educated to the fact 
that the profits from his business are not alone obtained 
by a large margin of profit, but also upon the rate at 
which his stock is turned over. 
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It is, of course, true that the public must pay the 
cost of advertising, but it is not true that advertising adds 
to the cost of the goods. On the contrary, advertising 
tends to reduce the cost of goods by substituting itself as 
a cheaper instrument than personal salesmanship, as a 
means of creating and maintaining demand. 

Advertising also effects economies for the manufac¬ 
turer by creating a larger volume of business. How 
advertising increases a manufacturer’s sales volume is 
well illustrated by the case of a manufacturer whose sales 
were approximately $150,000. This manufacturer con¬ 
cluded that he could increase his sales to $500,000 in 
three years’ time by an expenditure in advertising of 
about $67,500, extended over the three-year period. 


First year's sales 

Manufacturing, selling, overhead, and 
coats 88% 

Advertising cost 

Net profits 
Second year’s sales 

Manufacturing, selling, overhead, and 
costa 88% 

Advertising cost 


$225,000.00 

other 

$198,000.00 

22,500.00 

4,500.00 

400,000.00 

other 

352,000.00 

22,500.00 


Net profits 

Third year’s sales 550,000.00 

Manufacturing, selling, overhead, and other 
costs 88 % 

Advertising cost 


25,500.00 

484,000.00 

22,500.00 


Net profits 


43,500.00 


His sales increased the first year to $225,000; the second 
year to $400,000; and the third year to $550,000. 
Assuming that 12 per cent net profit was realized when 
this manufacturer was doing a business of $150,000 a 
year, his net profit then was $18,000. Upon the assump¬ 
tion that manufacturing costs, overhead expenses, and 
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selling expenses per unit of goods remained stationary 
through the three-year period referred to, these costs 
represent 88 per cent of the selling price of the goods. 
This analysis gives the manufacturer’s net profit in dol¬ 
lars and cents for each of the three years. 

This manufacturer's net profit of $4,500 on sales 
of $225,000 per year was less in dollars and cents than 
on sales of $150,000 per year. But this manufacturer, 
unlike many others, realized that it takes some time for 
the force of advertising to work and to accomplish its 
maximum benefits. He had therefore planned a three- 
year campaign and was prepared for the decrease in net 
profits during the first year, as his sales expectancies for 
the three years were $250,000, $375,000 and $500,000 
respectively. It was upon the sum of these expected 
sales for the three years, namely, $1,125,000, that he had 
planned. His actual three years’ sales were greater than 
he had expected, being $1,275,000. His net profits for 
the three years were $73,500. This amounts to an aver¬ 
age of $24,500 per year, as compared with net profits of 
$18,000 a year before the advertising campaign was 
initiated. 

Having attained sales of $550,000 the third year, 
this manufacturer could expect to realize this, or a greater 
amount, for each following year, with an advertising 
investment of $22,500 a year, provided competitive and 
market conditions did not change. 

244. Reduces manufacturing costs 

But the economies resulting from increased sales do 
not end here. We all know that it takes very little 
additional effort to fry two eggs than it does to fry one 
egg and that the larger the quantities in which we pur- 
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chase commodities, the cheaper the price for any given 
unit. We can readily see, therefore, that as the output 
of a manufacturing plant increases, the manufacturing 
cost per piece decreases. The decline in the manufactur¬ 
ing cost of articles due to increased demand is generally 
referred to as the economy of large scale production. 

245. Reduces retail prices 

All advertising does not reduce retail prices, but 
advertising when properly directed eventually effects an 
actual reduction in price or the giving of a better quality 
for the same money. Every failure of advertising to 
reduce the selling cost of a salable and properly distrib¬ 
uted commodity is the result of inefficient application. 

It is because of the large demand created for Ford 
cars that standardized scientific methods of production at 
the Ford plants could be introduced, which, as we all 
know, resulted in constantly decreasing prices during 
normal times. The demand that exists for Ford cars and 
the resultant lowering of the price cannot be attributed 
altogether to paid advertising, but a large part of it can 
be attributed to paid advertising plus the fact that the 
price of the car itself is a most powerful advertising 
appeal. 

The consumer pays for the advertising, but the 
advertising more than pays for itself by these reduced 
costs. It is therefore not a tax imposed upon the con 
sumer, but an instrument by which sales costs arc 
reduced. Like all economic forces, however, advertising 
has its limitations. As sales costs are being reduced 
through advertising, every further decrease is more diffi¬ 
cult to secure, until a point is reached where the cost of 
the advertising taken to effect further decreases in sales 
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cost equals the decrease effected. For example, if a manu¬ 
facturer so increases his demand through advertising that 
his sales costs are reduced 50 per cent over a ten-year 
period, an additional increase in demand of the same 
amount will be more difficult and expensive to obtain by 
advertising or by any other means, and sales costs will 
not be reduced proportionately. This principle of eco¬ 
nomics, called the law of diminishing returns, must be 
taken into consideration. 

Advertising is a powerful instrument for controlling 
public sentiment and it is being used to influence public 
sentiment in regard to other things than commodities. 

246. The function of advertising 

We have already seen how salesmanship provides 
the means that will cause goods to pass from the fac¬ 
tories to the homes of the consumers. But the cost of 
personal selling is high. Even with staple lines, on which 
the cost of selling is relatively low, marketing costs often 
run as high as I 50 to 200 per cent of the production cost. 
The function of advertising, then, is to reduce the cost 
of marketing by cutting down the high cost of personal 
selling, and personal salesmanship may be entirely dis¬ 
pensed with, as in the case of mail-order houses. But 
the primary object of advertising, in most cases, is to 
create inquiries which can be converted into sales through 
salesmanship. Advertising performs the following func¬ 
tions : 

1. Locates prospects 

2. Educates the public 

3. Creates confidence 

4. Promotes conviction 

5. Creates demand 

6. Maintains demand 
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247. Locates prospects 

Obviously, the sale of any goods is dependent upon 
the locating of possible buyers. A large part of the time 
of the house-to-house peddler is consumed in learning 
who is interested in the goods he has to offer. Advertis¬ 
ing lifts this burden of locating possible customers by 
sifting from 10,000 or 100,000 individuals, the 1,000 
actively interested prospects. These 1,000 names are fer¬ 
tile soil upon which the salesman applies his efforts to 
produce a profitable crop of sales. 

How advertising aids the salesman—Let us say, for 
example, that a salesman has been making on the aver¬ 
age of fifteen calls per day, finding only about one-third 
of the people called upon interested in his goods and 
selling on the average only one in every two persons he 
is able to interest in his goods. To these he sells only 
one unit of his goods, making his daily sales average 2/i 
units. Advertising, by locating interested prospects for 
him, enables him to increase his sales average automat¬ 
ically. If he can call on fifteen interested prospects per 
day, according to the law of averages he will be able to 
sell l/ 2 units per day. 

Before an interest can be created in a product, the 
product must, of necessity, be called to the attention of 
the public so that it will become acquainted with the 
product and its service. But many products are limited 
in their use and consequently only certain classes of 
people constitute a market for them. Razors are sold 
to men, automobile accessories are sold to automobile 
owners, and electric motors are sold chiefly to industrial 
plants, to power plants, and to manufacturers of motor- 
driven machinery. These various classes of people can 
be reached through magazines and newspapers of general 
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circulation or through papers that circulate among only 
the particular class of people in which a manufacturer is 
interested. 

The eager public scans the pages of its favorite mag¬ 
azine and trade papers for means and methods by which 
it can save money or add to its personal comfort and 
convenience. The public thus sees the printed announce¬ 
ments of goods and becomes acquainted with them. 
Some will take only an indifferent attitude towards these 
announcements, some will have their curiosity aroused, 
and still others will have their active interest stirred. 

248. Educates the public 

All who read advertisements gain from the informa¬ 
tion given. The public is thus made acquainted with 
the merits of the product. Educating the public is one 
of the most important functions of advertising. No pub¬ 
lic opinion can be formed in favor of any commodity or 
service unless the public is informed about the matter. 
The mass appeal—advertising—is the only method by 
which a general opinion or sentiment in regard to any 
product or any service can be created. 

This favorable general sentiment in regard to one’s 
goods is thus built up slowly through advertising by edu¬ 
cating the public in regard to the merits of the goods. 
Those who are actively interested in the goods are the 
first to form a favorable opinion in regard to the com¬ 
modity or service. Others less interested will be slow in 
forming a favorable opinion. But, as the advertiser’s 
messages and arguments are repeated week after week 
and month after month, the mere passive interest grad¬ 
ually becomes an active interest. Thus a generally favor¬ 
able opinion in regard to a commodity is created. 
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249. Creates confidence 

But the mere creation of a generally favorable opinion 
in regard to a commodity is not sufficient to cause the 
public to act—to purchase goods. The public must first 
be assured that the goods with which it has become 
acquainted will fulfill its needs. Advertising accom¬ 
plishes this purpose more effectively, more cheaply, 
and more quickly than is possible through salesmen. 
A crooked agent does not necessarily mean a crooked 
principal, and a self-respecting salesman does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that he is backed up by a reputable house. 
But the printed word, emanating from a central point, 
gives the advertiser's message a fixity, a definiteness, and 
a weight of authority far superior to that which can be 
given by the best salesman. It is because of this confi¬ 
dence-building ability of advertising that the public 
accepts such products as bear the name or endorsement 
of Armour, Swift, Tiffany, Edison, Wanamaker, etc., as 
goods of known and definite merit. 

Every advertising message is in reality an official 
statement of the advertiser. It is a statement in black 
and white which the advertiser must be able to back up 
as the truth, before courts if necessary. The public real¬ 
izes this and is therefore willing to accept the printed 
word far more quickly than the spoken word. 

Type gives a greater fixity to one’s message than 
any emphasis possible in the case of the spoken word. 
When business is done by word-of-mouth methods alone, 
a certain amount of suspicion is generally aroused. Since 
the statements made are not recorded, one is not sure 
that they are the truth or that they are not exaggerated. 
The first impression made by any written or printed word 
is truthfulness. 
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250. Promotes conviction 

This leaves but one step of the selling process still 
to be filled, namely, that of convincing a prospect that he 
has a certain need and that a certain commodity will fill 
it to better advantage than any other. Conviction is 
largely the result of education and confidence. Adver¬ 
tising, as we have seen, educates the public and creates 
the desired confidence in a product. When advertising 
performs these two functions completely, it also con¬ 
vinces. The public, therefore, asks for Wrigley’s gum, 
Ivory Soap, Heinz’s pickles, etc., knowing that these 
goods are exactly as represented and that they will fill 
certain definite specific wants. 

But advertising does not convince in every case, nor 
can it convince in the case of all products. Individual 
tastes differ and individuals are not all actuated by the 
same appeal. As a result, we see existing, side by side, 
a number of makes of chewing gum, a number of makes 
of soap, and a number of varieties of pickles. 

Advertising in the case of other products may edu¬ 
cate and still not convince, not because of any inherent 
defects in the medium of advertising itself, but because 
advertising, being a mass appeal, cannot meet and answer 
the individual questions that arise in the minds of each 
individual. Such is the case with products of an intricate 
or technical nature, such as automobiles, washing 
machines, electric motors, etc. In these cases, conviction 
is the task of highly trained salesmen. 

251. Creates demand 

Advertising, as we have seen, is a force which, it 
properly used, can cause people to ask for a certain com¬ 
modity or to ask for further information about it. In the 
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case of commodities of an intricate or technical nature, 
advertising brings together producer (or his representa¬ 
tive, agent, or dealer) and consumer by promoting 
inquiries and requests for further information that can be 
followed up by personal salesmanship. 

These requests for a commodity or for further infor¬ 
mation about a commodity constitute what is known as 
a demand. It is such a demand that dealers, as we have 
seen, generally insist must be created or assured before 
they will handle an article. This creation of a demand is 
one of the main functions of advertising—often its chief 
function. On the strength of the confidence in Wrigley’$ 
gum plus the promise of an advertising campaign on 
Doublemint gum, the William Wrigley, Jr., Company 
was able to stock the dealers handling his other makes of 
gum with a supply of Doublemint. They knew that by 
advertising a demand could be created for a gum of 
double strength, and also that the Wrigley name would 
give the public absolute confidence in the new product. 
Distribution was obtained; sales were readily made. 

Another manufacturer, by advertising, was able to 
take his product out of the bargain class and build up, 
within a few years, sales seventy times as great in vol¬ 
ume as had been realized in the past. He no longer has 
to sell the jobber and dealer on the merits of his product 
nor to meet the endless price competition that his com¬ 
petitors who do not advertise have to face. The public 
knows his goods. It demands them and thus keeps the 
machinery of distribution working for this manufacturer. 

252. Maintains demand 

The public is very prone to forget. It is always on 
a search for articles that will fill a given need better and 
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cheaper. It is consequently likely to be swayed by the 
advertising and selling appeals of competitors. Business 
once gained can be readily lost through the desire upon 
the part of the public to get something as good or better 
for less money. The initial demand once created through 
advertising will not last forever. 

Demand must be kept alive in some way to prevent 
the public from changing buying habits already formed. 
Advertising, then, should not cease as soon as a good 
demand is created or even when the demand outstrips 
supply. Ceasing to advertise after a demand is created is 
a dangerous and often costly experiment. For example, 
many speedometer manufacturers made their appearance 
in the fast growing automobile industry, but all failed 
to keep the public and trade sold except the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, which today dominates about 65 
per cent of the automobile speedometer trade. A large 
amount of advertising was used each year to keep the 
public and trade sold on this make of speedometer. 

To resell any product to the public is more expen¬ 
sive than keeping the public and trade sold. Advertising 
is but an investment in goodwill, a goodwill that is 
largely responsible for larger factory buildings and equip¬ 
ment. No one would think of discontinuing fire insur¬ 
ance on one's physical property. A manufacturer’s 
intangible property is often more valuable than his physi¬ 
cal assets. Advertising is insurance carried on business 
goodwill. When Edison’s factories were destroyed by 
fire a few years ago, expensive buildings and equipment 
were lost, but not his goodwill—his greatest asset. 
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